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LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The accompanying report prepared by the superintendent of 
schools, at the direction of the Board of Education, outlines the 
salient features of a highly successful school year. This gratifying 
situation is the logical outcome of recent’ legislation providing new 
buildings and equipment and for reasonably adequate salaries. The 
result is shown in an improved personnel, more efficient administra- 
tion, and higher educational usefulness to the community. A care- 
ful study of the details of this report will repay the reader. 

At no time have the people of Washington manifested a greater 
interest in the schools than at present. This has found expression in 
the fullest cooperation with the Board of Education of the many 
organized civic and parent-teacher groups by constructive sugges- 
tions touching the many phases of school administration. The board 
has benefited in its endeavors to be responsive to this intelligent pub- 
lic opinion. One of the foremost helpful agencies has been the coop- 
eration of the local press. 

During the year the membership of the board sustained a loss in 
the resignation of Mr. James T. Lloyd, formerly its president. The 
vacancy was filled by the appointment of Mr. Charles F. Carusi, 
who later was named as his own successor. Mr. Henry Gilligan re- 
ceived an appointment to succeed Mr. Ernest Greenwood, for three 
years the board’s yice president; Mrs. Mary A. McNeill became the 
successor of Mrs. Coralie F. Cook, who had declined a reappoint- 
ment. 

Mrs. Cook is deserying of special reference. When she voluntarily 
relinquished her direct relationship with the schools, she concluded 
12 years of continuous duty on the board. The annals of the public 
schools show that but one person in a like capacity exceeded this 
period. But Mrs. Cook’s contribution to public education consists 
not so much in the length of time as in the quality of the service 
rendered. To the councils of the board faithfully attended, she 
brought high ideals, constructive suggestions, keen vision, sound 
judgment, and deep sympathy. Her withdrawal is a loss to the 


school system. 
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It is proper to note that June 30, 1926, marked the close of six 
years of continuous service of our superintendent of schools, Dr, 
Frank W. Ballou, during which period in administering the public 
schools with increasing efficiency he has greatly endeared himself to 
the community. The recent Board of Education left for its successor 
the agreeable privilege of unanimously electing Doctor Ballou to 
remain at the head of the school system for the statutory period of 
three years. 

On behalf of my associates on the Board of Education, I desire to 
express appreciation to the District Commissioners and their official 
staff for their staunch adyocacy of school measures, to the Bureau 
of the Budget and the committees of Congress. This commendation 
is Likewise extended to the faithful teachers and officers of the school 
system. 

BE. GC, Grauam, President. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


1926 Schools open (beginning of the first half year) : Monday, September 20. 
Thanksgiving holiday: Thursday and Friday, November 25 and 26. 
Christmas holiday: Friday, December 24, 1926, to Saturday, January 1, 

1927, both inclusive. 
1927 End of first half year: Monday, January 31. 
Beginning of second half year: Tuesday, February 1. 
Washington's Birthday: Tuesday, February 22. 
Haster holiday: Friday, April 15, to Friday, April 22, both inclusive. 
Memorial Day: Monday, May 30. 
Schools close (end of second half year): Wednesday, June 22. 
Schools open: September 19. 


DIRECTORY OF BOARD OF EDUCATION 


1925-26 
OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


Mr. DB. C. Granam, President 

Mr. WrNest GREENWwoop, Vice President 
Harry O. Hine, Secretary 

Frank W. BAttou, Superintendent of Schools 


-- 818 Thirteenth Street NW. 
- 327 Mills Building 


Mr. Charles F. Carusi *_ 
Mr. Wrnest Greenwood__ 
Mrs. Coralie F. Cook_ - 341 Bryant Street NW. 

Mr. BD. C. Graham__ -- 1330 New York Avenue NW. 
Mrs. William H. Herron__ -- Florence Courts 

Rey. F. I. A. Bennett__ 651 Eleventh Street NE. 
Dr. H. Barrett Learned_ 2123 Bancroft Place NW. 
Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins 1821 Kalorama Road NW. 
Dr. J. Hayden Johnson -__- 1842 Vermont Avenue NW. 


1926-27 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1927 


Mr. E. C. Graham. Mrs. William H. Herron. 
Rey. F. I. A. Bennett. 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1928 


Dr. H. Barrett Learned. Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins. 
Dr. J. Hayden Johnson. 


1 Vice James T. Lloyd, resigned Oct. 21, 1925, 
15030—26——2 3 
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TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1929 


Mr. Charles F. Carusi. Mrs. William C. McNeill, 


Mr. Henry Gilligan. 
OFFICERS OF THE BoArD 


Mr. B. C, Granam, President 

Mr. Cuartes F. Oarusr, Vice President 
Harry O. Hive, Secretary 

Frank W. BALLov, Superintendent of Schools 


The Board of Education organizes each year at its meeting on the first 


Wednesday in the month of July. 
The regular meetings of the board are held on the first and third Wednesdays 
of each month at 3.30 p. m. in the Franklin administration building, Thirteenth 


and K Streets NW. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


To the Board of Education of the District of Columbia: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report 
of the superintendent of schools for the school year 1925-26, ending June 30, 
1926. 

The superintendent's annual report has been prepared for the purpose of 
placing its contents before the Board of Education, the citizens of the District 
of Columbia, District officials, and national officers, who are concerned with 
public education in the Nation's Capital. 

Naturally the superintendent’s report can not deal with every phase of the 
public-school system. This report deals with some of the more important 
achievements duirng the past school year which make for educational progress. 
The report particularly covers in some detail the present conditions and the 
immediate future of the five-year school building program. 

Section I, entitled ‘The log book of the school year 1925-26,” covers a 
description of some of the more important projects which have occupied the 
attention of the school officials and the Board of Education during the school 
year 1925-26. 

Section II, on ‘ Appointments, promotions, and retirements of school officials,” 
is a record of completion of public service on the part of some, and the appoint- 
ment of others, who during the past school year have taken up the professional 
responsibilities laid down by their predecessors. 

Section III is entitled “ Putting the five-year school building program act 
into effect.” This-section, as heretofore, treats of that subject which in the 
judgment of the superintendent is of most outstanding importance. No phase 
of our school system is of more immediate importance than the school-building 
program. 

Section IV, on “The new teachers’ retirement law,” gives an account of 
the passage of a law amending “The teachers’ retirement act.” The passage 
of this law marks another step in the progress which is taking place looking 
toward the improyement of the teaching profession in the District of Columbia. 

Section V, on “ The work of the boards of examiners,” is a detailed statistical 
account of the number of persons who took the various examinations to qualify 
for teaching positions and for elementary school principals during the past 
year and the number of persons who passed such examinations. The value and 
importance of the work of the boards of examiners in the progressive develop- 
ment of the school system can not be overestimated. 

Section VI, on “ Educational research in the District of Columbia,” contains 
valuable information for those interested in the scientific examination of school 
children and the efforts that are being made better to adapt the school system 
to the varying needs, capacities, and interests of public-school children. 

Section VII contains the reports of the assistant superintendents of schools. 
These reports deal with some of the educational problems which confront these 
officers. 

June 30, 1926, marks the close of my second term as superintendent of 
schools. The superintendent shares with those interested in public education 
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in Washington the real sati 

ments of the school system since July 
osition of superintendent of schools. 

¢ The educational progress achieved during the past six years ae aa the 
result of many factors, some of which are, an aroused and intelligent public 

made itself felt during that 


i ingly 
opinion and public support which has increas 2 
maa a public press which has given generously of its editorial pages and 


news columns in the support of every worthy educational project ; om : cordial 
cooperation between the Board of Education, the school officials an at mem- 
bers of the teaching profession on the one hand and the District officials, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Congress of the United States and the President of 
m the other. 
Bache: peta: is for the school year ending June 80) 1926, I may be 
permitted to refer to my acceptance of the superintendency for another, term 
of three years beginning July 1, 1926, which was so generously and unanimously 
accorded to me by the Board of Education on that date. On the occasion of my 
reelection and in my acceptance of the position for another term I said, “J 


take this opportunity to thank the Board of Education for the honor which it 
I have felt for a long time that the boara 


sfaction which he feels as a result of the achieve. 


confers upon me by this action. 


has been— 
“To my faults a little blind, 


To my virtues very kind.” 

I appreciate your confidence and support and I promise to do as well as I 
can in assisting you in the operation of an efficient school system. 

Pspecially do I desire to say to the patrons of the public schools that I appre- 
ciate the helpful cooperation which has always been given me. My six years 
of service in the interests of the education of your children have been the 
greatest years of my life and I appreciate the privilege which I have enjoyed 
in serving you. I am happy to continue to do so. 

I want to give myself the pleasure of putting into permanent record an 
expression of my warm personal regards and my unqualified confidence in the 
integrity, loyalty, and consecrated devotion to the highest public service of the 
administrative and supervisory officers, the teachers, and all others assotiated 
with me in the administration of public education in Washington. They are a 
body of people on whom rest large responsibilities covering every detail of the 
organization, administration, and progressive development of a system of public 
education for 70,000 school children. It is a pleasure to report that they are 
uniformly worthy of the large public confidence thus reposed in them. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Frank W. Batiov, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


1, 1920, when he was first elected to the ~ 


SECTION I. THE LOG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1925-26 


This section of the superintendent’s annual report contains a somewhat 
detailed account of some of the more important subjects which have occupied 
the attention of the school officials and the Board of Education during the 
school year 1925-26. 


1, ADMINISTRATION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE Law 


On July 1, 1925, the department of school attendance and work permits 
was organized, in accordance with the provisions of the teachers’ salary act 
and the compulsory school attendance law. The staff of employees includes 
the director, 11 attendance officers, 6 census inspectors, and 6 file clerks. Dur- 
ing the summer the attendance officers work with the census inspectors in tak- 
ing the school census. 

Certain matters relating to the enforcement of this law were called to the 
attention of the board by the school officers during the school year. These 
will be discussed in order. 


VALID EXCUSES FOR ABSENCE 


The law requires the Board of Education to define valid excuses for the 
absence of pupils from school, so in February, 1925, the board had stated certain 
valid excuses for absence. That list was amended on November 4, 1925, so 
as to provide the following valid excuses for absence of pupils from school: 

1. Illness of the pupil, in which case a physician’s certificate may be required. 

2. Death in the immediate family of the pupil. 

8. Dxclusion by direction of health office on account of quarantine, contagious 
disease, or other causes. 

4, Subpena by court of competent jurisdiction. 

5. Detention of the pupil by civil authorities. 

6. Observance of church holy days by communicants thereof. 

7. Unusual emergency. 


EXCUSING NONEDUCABLE FROM ATTENDANCE 
° 

The compulsory school attendance law authorizes the Board of Education to 
excuse from school attendance pupils who are noneducable. At the meeting 
of October 21 the superintendent requested instructions on a policy to govern 
this procedure. The board asked the superintendent to submit a plan. A 
report was prepared and approved by the board on November 4, and is qnoted 
below: 

“ At the meeting of the Board of Education held on October 21 the super- 
intendent was requested to recommend at the next meeting of the board a 
procedure that might be followed in releasing pupils from school who are 
within the compulsory school attendance age, but who are not able to’ profit 
by school instruction. . . 

“The superintendent has the honor to recommend the following procedure 
in connection with all such cases: 

“(1) That all applications in such cases be referred to the director of school 
attendance and work permits for investigation and report. 
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“(2) That a written report on the investigation be submitted to the’ Board 
of Education through the superintendent covering the following points: 

“(a) Results of official mental examination of pupil. 

“(b) Record of school attendance and progress of pupil. 

“(e) Social history of pupil. 

“(d) Present status. 


“(e@) Recommendation of investigators. : 
“(3) That the superintendent be authorized to excuse the pupil from school 


attendance by executive order, if in his judgment the facts in the case warrant 
such action, subject to the approval of the Board of Education at its next 
meeting. “g 

“(4) That all records and papers in such cases be filed in the office of the 
director of school attendance and work permits.” 


EQUIVALENTS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The school attendance law also provides that the board shall determine 
whether or not the instruction of pupils in schools outside the public school 


system is equivalent to that given in the public schools. 

At the meeting of the board on October 21, 1925, the superintendent asked 
the board to define a policy as to the quantity and quality of instruction 
given in private and parochial schools, or privately, that “is deemed equiva- 
lent by the Board of Education to the inst ruction given in the public schools,” 
section 1, of the compulsory school attendance law. 


as given in Article I, 
ogram of pro- 


Reference to a special committee of three, to formulate a pr 
cedure, was recommended by the superintendent. The committee was ap- 
pointed, including Mr. Carusi as chairman, Doctor Learned, and Reverend 
Bennett. The report of that, committee, which was approved by the board 


on November 18, is quoted below: 


“PsTABLISHMENT OF HQUIVALENCES, UNDER SECTION 1 OF THE Act or CONGRESS 
ApprROVED Frsruary 4, 1925 


“The Board of Education in compliance with the provisions of section 1 
of the act of Congress approved February 4, 1925, and entitled ‘An act to 
provide for compulsory school attendance, for the taking of a school census in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, and for the purposes of 
the above-entitled act only, formulates the following minimum equivalences 
by which the superintendent of schools and those acting under his authority 
may be guided in the initiation of prosecutions under the provisions of said 
act: 

“7. PAROCHIAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS—AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTION 


“In compliance with the provisions of this act the amount of instruction 
received by a pupil in a private or pacochial school during any day, and in 
the five days of the week, and during the whole school year, shall be at least 
equal to the amount of instruction offered in the public day schools for the 
corresponding age or grade of the pupil. Fe 


“TI. PAROCHIAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS—CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTION 


“Tn compliance with the provisions of this act the character of the instruc- 
tion offered in private schools or parochial schools, including the subjects 
taught and time allotments thereof, must be substantially the same as that 
offered in the public day schools for the corresponding grade or age of pupil. 

“Subjects or school activities pursued in a private school or parochial 
school which are not offered in the public day schools shall be properly credited 
as equivalents of other subjects taught in the public day schools. 


“TIL PAROCHIAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS—QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


“In compliance with the provisions of this act the quality of the instruc- 
tion offered in private schools or parochial schools shall be determined by 
the educational qualifications of the teachers, which shall be not less than 
those required of teachers in the public schools. 
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“In considering the quality of instruction given in a private school or paro- 
chial school, due consideration shall be given the size of classes and the general 
conditions under which such instruction is carried on. 


“Tv. PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


“A child shall be deemed legally in attendance at school within the meaning 
of this act if he or she is receiving private instruction which coincides in 
duration with the annual period during which the public schools are open 
for pupils of like age, and proyided that the number of hours of instruction 
or supervised study per week, under a private teacher or teachers deemed 
competent by the superintendent of schools shall be not less than the mini- 
mum for children of like age in the public schools: Provided further, however, 
That in case of private tutorship of a single child or small group of children, 
the advantage in individual instruction may be taken into consideration by 
the superintendent of schools as justifying a decrease in the whole number 
of hours of instruction: And provided further, That in the case of any boy or 
girl in lawful employment, the superintendent of schools may also take into 
consideration in estimating the above minimum equivalences for the purpose 
of this act, the character and surroundings of the occupation in question so 
far as these may bear upon the educational value if any thereof.” 

The superintendent issued this information as a circular to the principals 
of public schools, and also to the principals of private and parochial schools 
and to private instructors. 


2. REVISION OF THE RULES AND REGULATIONS 


At the meeting of the Board of Education on September 2, 1925. the super- 
intendent informed the board that part of his time during the vacation had 
been spent on a proposed revision of the rules and regulations. Many new 
rules are needed. For example, the present rules and regulations contain 
nothing on junior high schools and comparatively little on the senior high 
schools. 

Moreover, the form of the rules calls for revision. Additions to the rules 
haye usually been made in the form of “ provisos,” and many of these should 
be incorporated into new rules. 

The superintendent informed the board that, in his judgment, the most sat- 
isfactory procedure in a revision of the rules is to put the substance of the 
present rules into proper form, and provide new rules to cover the topics not 
now adequately covered. 

From time to time during the school year, the committee on rules of the 
board presented to the board for its approval complete revision of various 
chapters of new rules. 

On June 24, 1926, the following order was issued on the recommendation of 
the superintendent : 

: “ Ordered, That the revised by-laws and rules of the Board of Education be 
printed, and that the old by-laws and rules which have not as yet been revised 
be continued in full force and effect until revised or rescinded.” 

It is the expectation that those portions of the rules which have not yet 
been edited and revised for publication will be prepared for the consideration 
of the board early in the next school year. 


3. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AnBpoT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


‘At the meeting of the Board of Education on September 16, 1925, the board 
approyed the superintendent's recommendation that the Abbot School, at New 
York Avenue and Sixth Street NW., be designated as the Abbot Vocational 
School. Mr. W. F. Smith was appointed principal of the school. 

Shortly after the organization of the school the principal issued a bulletin 
called “ An Opportunity for Boys,” indicating the purposes of the school and the 
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courses offered, in both day and night classes. The following is quoted from 
that bulletin: 


“Tor many years the need for vocational schools has been apparent. With 
the gradual breaking down of the old apprenticeship system, due to rapid in- 
dustrial organization, the responsibility for the training of apprentices has been 
shifted from the industry itself to public or private schools, Employers gen- 
erally, except in the large industrial establishments, where apprentice training 
classes are maintained, are reluctant to employ young men without previous 
trade preparation because of the expense involved and the uncertainty that 
the boy will not seek other employment after being partially trained. 

“The Abbot Vocational School has been established to meet the present-day 
needs of young men who expect to enter the skilled occupations. 

’ “In organizing two-year preparatory courses in yarious trade subjects, three 
aims have been kept in mind. 

“The first aim of the school is to help a boy find himself. With that purpose 
in mind the first semester is divided into three periods and the boy is given an 
opportunity to try out different courses during the first half year. 

“A second aim of the school is to train young men in a specific trade. This 
means not only shop experience, but training in the subjects relating to the 
trade as well, such as drawing, blue-print reading, mathematics, English, his- 
tory, geography, civics, trade science, safety, and hygiene. 

“A third aim of the school is to fit the boy to go to work at his chosen 
trade on a profitable basis, so that when leaving school he may receive a wage 
for his services that will make him self-supporting.” 


On October 13 the superintendent issued a circular to teachers of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, announcing the establishment of the school and the 
courses pursued therein, from which the following is a quotation: 


“The school will offer two-year, preparatory courses in the following trades: 
Painting and decorating, plumbing, printing, sheet-metal work. 

“The courses include drawing, blue-print reading, Bnglish, industrial history 
and geography, trade science, and mathematics. The employers and trade- 
unions are cooperating in the work of this school so that boys who satisfactorily 
complete the courses are almost sure of employment as advanced apprentices. 

“Principals and teachers will understand that it will be impossible to make 
a craftsman out of every applicant. There are many whose capacity for learn- 
ing would preclude their enrollment in this school. For the present the ad- 
mission requirements are 14 years of age and graduation from the seventh 
grade; but there may be applicants who do not have the entrance requirements 
whose cases deserve special consideration.” 


4. FRATERNITIES AND SororiTIEs IN HicH ScHoors 


During the spring of 1925 certain high-school pupils filed a suit in court to 
test the legality of the board’s rule regarding membership of pupils in unap- 
proyed organizations in high and junior high schools." On September 16, 1925, 
the board of education reaffirmed its stand on the supervision of membership 
of pupils in student organizations, and the following rules were approved: 


“1. That after September 16, 1925, membership on the part of any junior high 
or high school pupil in any association, organization, club, fraternity, or 
sorority which has not been approved by the Board of Education upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of schools is forbidden. 

_“2. That public-school members of an association, organization, club, frater- 
nity, or sorority which now enrolls in its membership pupils of a junior high 
or high school shall submit to the superintendent of schools such information 
as he may require regarding its constitution, by-laws, membership, eligibility 
requirements for membership, time and place of meetings, programs of meet- 
ings, and any other information deemed necessary by the superintendent of 
schools or by the Board of Education. 

“3. That all associations, organizations, clubs, fraternities, or sororities 
which may hereafter be approved shall be placed under the official supervision 
of the faculties of the several junior high schools, 
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“4, Any pupil who, after September 1, 1925, joins, or by October 1, 1925, has 
not discontinued his membership in any association, organization, club, frater- 
nity, or sorority which has not been approved shall thereby disqualify himself 
or herself— 

“(a) From holding a commission or warrant in the high school cadets 
brigade. 

“(b) From holding any position, either elective or appointive, on any school 
publication. 

“ (ce) From representing his school on any team in competitive athletics, 
rifle matches, interscholastic debates, or dramatic performances. 

“(d) From being certified as eligible to stand for election to any class office. 

“(e) From holding any position in a high-school bank. 

“(f) From holding any office in any organization, club, or activity which 
comes under the direction of the school. 

“(g) From receiving any form of honors other than those awarded for 
scholarship attainments. 

“(h) From holding any position as representative of his school. 

“5. That after September 1, 1925, at the beginning of each semester or more 
frequently, if required, each pupil in a junior high or high school shall be 
required to furnish the principal of the school with a signed statement, counter- 
signed by one of his or her parents or his or her guardian, indicating the 
associations, organizations, clubs, fraternity, or sorority of which he or she is 
a member; and further shall sign a pledge that he or she will not become a 
member of such an unapproved organization without previously notifying the 
principal of the school in which he or she is a student, or if a member of such 
unapproved association, organization, .club, fraternity, or sorority that he or, 
she will on or before October 1, 1925, discontinue such membership.” 


At its meeting on October 7, 1925, the Board of Education adopted the follow- 
ing additional rule. uit 
“6. Any pupil who for any reason does not comply with the provisions 0} 
paragraph 5, shall be considered as thereby disqualifying himself or herself for 

those school activities specified in paragraph 4.” 

When the board passed these rules concerning organizations, it also approved! 
the form of pledge card to be used by pupils in stating their membership in 
clubs, as follows: 


10M—2-13-23 R. 7374-23 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Name___ 


Tam) a pupils ins thes 2S Ses er Se eee gE School, 
and belong to the following organizations, associations, clubs, fra- 
ternities, or sororities: 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION DATE OF JOINING i) 


Certified to as correct: —_ 


Parent. 
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i sree a a ae kl Ros ge 


DECLARATION BY THE PUPIL 


I solemnly declare upon my honor that I am not a member 
of any organization, association, club, fraternity or sorority eX- 


cept as stated on the reverse side of this card and that I will not 
become a member of such organization without previously noti- 
fying the principal of the school in which I am a student. 


(Signature) 


Witnessed by— 


Teacher. 


Certain fraternities and sororities sought approval under the rules of the 
board. On October 7, 1926, the superintendent submitted to the board the 
following report, recommending a procedure for the approval of fraternities 


and sororities, This report was adopted by the board: 

3oard of Education held May 6, 1925, a communica- 

tion was received from the alumni representatives of the Lambda Sigma 

fraternity of the Central High School, expressing the desire to eonfer with 
possibility of securing the board’s approval 


the Board of Education as to the 
of Lambda Sigma fraternity. Owing to the fact that the board had been sued 
by a group of fraternities, the board did not feel that it should enter into 


negotiations. The board, however, was impressed with the considerate tone 
of the letter and requested the superintendent to hold a conference with the 
representatives of this fraternity. 

“ Accordingly, on May 28, 1925, the superintendent and first assistant super- 
intendents held a conference with the following representatives of Lambda 
Sigma fraternity: Mr. Edward Rheem, Mr. Sidney Kent, Mr. Robert Acorn, 
Mr. Allen Minnix, Mr. Shock Boteler, and Mr. S. J. McCathren. An amicable 
conference of several hours took place, during which conference every aspect 
of the fraternity matter was discussed. 

“Another conference was held in the superintendent's office on October 1, 
1925, at which time the same representatives were present except Mr, Rheem 
and Mr. McCathren, who were unable to attend. In addition to Messrs. 
Kramer and Wilkinson and the superintendent, the conference was attended 
by Mr. Graham, Doctor Learned, and Reverend Bennett, of the Board of 
Education, the members of the board having been giyen notice of this confer- 
ence and invited to be present. 

“At this conference the procedure heretofore followed by the superintendent 
in securing information as a basis for approval of organizations was reviewed. 
The conference lasted from § until 10.30. It was the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to come to an understanding on the part of both parties as to how 
far the fraternity could or would go in complying with the rules of the Board 
of Education relating to approved organizations, 

“The following report covers the results of those agreements. On page 29 
of the report of the Board of Education for 1921-22 will be found the form of 
report heretofore followed by organizations applying for approval. Each one 
of those 19 points concerning which the superintendent sought information 
is listed below accompanied by a statement indicating the extent to which 
the Lambda Sigma fraternity can comply with the procedure which has been 
heretofore followed. 

“aL Name of organization.’ 

“The Lambda Sigma fraternity can not give up its Greek letter name and 
still remain a fraternity. If Lambda Sigma fraternity should be approved 
by the Board of Education, its members would, of course, be permitted to 
wear their fraternity pins. It was the opinion of the conference that some 
insignia should be attached to the fraternity pin in order to identify the wearer 
as belonging to an approved fraternity. : 

“*2. Purpose of organization.” 


“Ata meeting of the I 
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“It was the consensus of opinion that the purpose of Lambda Sigma 
fraternity, as stated in its constitution, would meet with approyal. 

“*3. Secret or nonsecret meetings.’ 

“The meetings of Lambda Sigma fraternity would be open to any authorized 
faculty member appointed to supervise the activities of this fraternity. Such 
a faculty supervisor need not be a member of the fraternity in order to be 
present at all of its meetings. There is nothing in the constitution and by-laws 
or in the ritual of Lambda Sigma fraternity that would be withheld from 
the school officials or faculty supervisor, except possibly those aspects of the 
ritual which are written in code. 

“*4, Local or national in scope.” 

“The Lambda Sigma fraternity is a chapter of a national fraternity. The 
local chapter, however, is entirely independent of the national organization 
in the conduct of its business and its representatives, therefore, are able to act 
for the local chapter. 

“*5. Number of members in local branch.’ 

“The fraternity will furnish the information on this point. 

“*6. Names of high-school members in local branch.’ 

“The names of high school members applying to Lambda Sigma fraternity 
will be submitted in the application for approval. It was even further sug- 
gested by the representatives of Lambda Sigma that the fraternity would be 
glad to submit names of prospective members of the fraternity to the prin- 
cipal of the Central High School and secure his approval of their election 
to Lambda Sigma before notifying or electing such pupils to membership. It 
was thought that this provision would make for closer cooperation and under- 
standing between the fraternity and the principal of the school. 

“*7, Membership limited or unlimited.’ 

“In general the fraternity must limit its membership to that number of 
boys that can be satisfactorily entertained in the homes of parents of members 
of the fraternity. It was further suggested that the fraternity would be glad 
to limit its membership to pupils of the junior and senior classes in the high 
school, thereby insuring a membership from among the older boys in the 
school and making it possible to possess more complete information regarding 
prospective members. 

“*8. Membership obtained by application or invitation.’ 

“Membership in the fraternity is secured as a result of an invitation ex- 
tended by the fraternity, It was agreed, however, that application for mem- 
bership might be made by any pupil. 

“*9, Election to membership by secret ballot, open ballot, or other method.’ 

“*10. Vote necessary to elect.’ 

“Concerning election to membership due discussion took place looking to- 
ward a method of election to membership which should minimize the disap- 
pointment which might come through failure to election to membership in the 
case of any boy. It was finally agreed that election of a member by the 
fraternity should be by open ballot with at least two-thirds of the member- 
ship voting affirmatively as the necessary number for election. 

**11. Qualifications for membership.’ 

“As has already been stated the Lambda Sigma fraternity agrees to elect 
only worthy boys from the third or fourth year class and only those boys whose 
election is approved by the principal of the school. 

“*12, Are members required to take a pledge? 

“<13. Is pledge secret or nonsecret? 

*“*14. If secret, does it bind members to support one another against non- 
members?” 

“While a pledge is required and while it is a part of the ritual which is 
secret the representatives of Lambda Sigma fraternity assert that the pledge 
does not bind members to support one another against nonmembers. It does 
pledge one fraternity member to help another fraternity member, but there is 
nothing in the pledge which requires one fraternity member to defend another 
fraternity member who is guilty of wrong doing. 

“* 15. Does local organization maintain clubrooms? Where? 

“+16. Location of meeting place.’ 3 

“The meetings of the Lambda Sigma fraternity are in the homes of parents 
of members of the fraternity. 

“*17, Time of meeting.’ 

“This fraternity meets on Friday or Saturady nights, usually the latter, 
every other week. 
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“+48, Is organization willing to consent to supervision by a teacher desig- 


superintendent of schools?’ . : 
Ae Sigma fraternity is willing to be superyised by a member of 
the faculty. As a method of selecting such a faculty representative, it y 3S sug- 
gested that the fraternity submit a list of about six names of the members of 
the faculty, any one of which would be satisfactory to the fraternity, from 
which list of names the superintendent might choose. ; 

“49. A certified copy of the constitution and by-laws. 

“4 constitution and by-laws of Lambda Sigma fraternity was presented to 


the superintendent in 1921 and will be presented again for consideration of the 


superintendent. fe 
“In the course of the conference it was pointed out that Lambda Sigma 
fraternity was established in the Central High School in 1897, before there 
was any regulation against fraternities. It was the first fraternity established 
in the Washington high schools. It exists only at the Central, High School. 
The chapter at Central High School has uniformly opposed the establishment 
of chapters in other Washington high schools because the fraternity desired to 
be identified exclusively with the Central High School. Much evidence was 
offered to show the activities in which Lambda Sigma members have partici- 
pated as & means of showing the support which Lambda Sigma fraternity has 
given to the Central High School. 

“Up to this time the superintendent has not approved any fraternity or 
sorority. If it is the opinion of the Board of Mducation that fraternities and 
sororities may be approved under the rules governing approved organizations, 
the Superintendent is of the opinion that the Board of Education should give 
favorable consideration and approval to the request of Lambda Sigma fra- 
ternity for approval, when and if Lambda Sigma fraternity presents a written 
report applying for approval in accordance with the agreements reached in 


this report. 
“The superintendent further advises the board that some other fraternities 


and sororities haye made inquiry as to approval, and whatever action the 
board takes with respect to this report on Lambda Sigma fraternity should be 
taken as a precedent in dealing with other fraternities and sororities.” 

On the basis of the board's approval of this plan, the following fraternities 
and sororities have become approved organizations ; 

Fraternities: Delta Sigma Nu, Alpha Epsilon Chapter, MeKinley; Delta 
Sigma Nu, Alpha Sigma Chapter, Central; Lambda Sigma, Central; Phi Alpha 
Epsilon, Eastern. 

Sororities: Lambda Sigma Kappa, Central; Sigma Lambda, Central; Tau, 
Phi, Zeta Chapter, McKinley; Theta Alpha Chi, Central; Theta Sigma, Cen- 
tral; Zeta Delta, Western. 


5. GIrTs TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


During the school year just closed the Board of Education received on behalf 
of the schools a number of yaluable gifts from friends of the publ’c-school 
system. 

Mrs, Harry Lee Rust, of 2400 Sixteenth Street, was the donor of eight sets, 
containing 50 volumes each, of the Chronicles of America, published by the 
Yale University Press. One set was placed in each high school library. 

Two large pictures of scenes in Belgium, presented by Miss Flora L. Hendley, 
and a portrait of former Superintendent A. T. Stuart, given by the secretary 
of the Board of Education, Mr. Harry O. Hine, were received by the board and 
were placed on the walls of the board meeting room. 

In connection with the establishment of the Abbot Vocational School, the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Washington loaned to the school the 
entire equipment of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Trade School. The loan was. for 
two years, with a privilege of extension of time, and amounts almost to a gift. 
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A gift to the schools of a set of the Chronicles of America moying pictures 
is described in the following extract from the Board of Education minutes of 
January 6, 1926: P 

“The board was informed by the superintendent of the receipt of 47 reels 
of the Chronicles of American History Series, which had been leased to the 
Board of Education for a period of 99 years by the Yale University Press. The 
name of the donor of this valuable addition to our educational equipment was 
for the first time made known. The benefactress is Miss Isabel H. Lenman, 
of 1100 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. The reels are being temporarily 
housed in the vaults of the Department of Agriculture, under the custody of 
Mr. Fred W. Perkins, in charge of motion pictures. The superintendent com- 
mented further as follows: 

“*TIn view of the suggestion of Mr. Brook (of the Yale University Press), 
and in view of the generosity of Miss Lenman in donating to the Board of 
Bducation this valuable contribution to the educational equipment of our public 
schools, the superintendent has the honor to recommend that the Board of 
Education extend to Miss Lenman a vote of its appreciation and gratitude for 
her benefaction in making available for the schools the Yale Chronicles which 
represent the product of extended historical research by competent experts 
in the faithful portrayal of events in American history. The teaching of his- 
tory through visual instruction in our public schools will enjoy a distinct 
impetus through the benefaction of Miss Lenman and the cooperation of the 
Yale University Press Film Service.’ 

“This recommendation was approved.” 

A gift of books, about 100 volumes, was accepted by the board for the Central 
High School library. The donor was Maj. Thomas M. Spaulding, United States 
Army, who preseuted the books as a memorial to his son, Stephen Spaulding. 

A donation of material and tools was made to the Abbot Vocational School 
by the Master Plumbers’ Association. 

The Corcoran Gullery of Art loaned to the public schools 23 portraits of 
former Presidents of the United States, from John Adams to McKinley. These 
are large framed oil paintings of artistic merit, and will be appropriately placed 
in the school buildings named for each of the 23 Presidents included. The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art is not at liberty to give away any property of the 
gallery, so that these pictures are loaned, with the probability that the loan 
will not be recalled. 


6. ImprovING ScHooL SUPERVISION IN WASHINGTON 


At the opening meeting of the Board of Education on September 2, 1925, 
the superintendent announced a plan for holding a series of meetings of super- 
visory officers for the purpose of considering the improyement of classroom 
supervision. 

During the school. year all teaching principals, administrative principals, 
principals, and assistant principals of junior high schools, senior high schools 
and normal schools, directors of special subjects, heads of departments in high 
schools, and the assistant superintendents met with the Superintendent and con- 
sidered the problems of supervision as follows: 

. Purpose of supervision, December 11. 

. By whom should supervision be carried on, January 11. 
. Lhe spirit of the supervisor, February S—March 8. 

. The qualifications of the supervisor, April 12. 

. The results to be achieved in supervision, May 11. 

In preparation for each meeting, a series of articles dealing with the sub- 
ject of supervision were given to 12 or 15 of the officers, every one of whom was 
requested to report the substance of the article. In this manner the substance 


oa pone 
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of most of the literature now available on super { 
sideration. Each speaker was allowed five or six minutes. ; ecarees 

After each meeting the papers which were presented were a ate 4 
committee, which organized the views into a homogeneous, ET tes - 
statement relating to the subject of the meeting. As a result of 7 his 3 me 
meetings, camprehensive statements on the above-mentioned wa ee f) ; 
able for further consideration by the same body of officers during the nex’ 


vision was presented for con- 


school year. $ 
From this series of meetings all supervisory officers have SOME ER Ere 
common understanding of the purpose, methods, spirit, and results exp 


of classroom supervision. 
TRAINING Course For NINTH GRADE PupPILs IN 


7. PHYSICAL AND MILITARY 
Junior HieH ScHoois 


At the meeting of the Board of Education on October 7, 1925, the superin- 
tendent submitted a report of a committee appointed by him to outline a COUT 
of study in physical and military instruction for ninth-year pupils. ASS 
committee consisted of First Assistant Superintendents Kramer and Wilkin- 
son, Lieut. Col. W. M. Craigie, Warrant Officer Edward York, Dr. G. H. White. 
Dr. B. B. Henderson, Mr, A, W. Miller, Mr. W. L. Smith, Mr. UW. P, Safford, 
Miss Alice Deal, and Miss Mineola Kirkland. The report was approved by the 
board’s committee on athletics and playgrounds as well as by the board. It 
is quoted below: 


“COURSE OF STUDY FOR NINTH GRADE JUNIOR HIGIT SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL AND 
MILITARY EDUCATION 


“Tt is recommended by this committee that this course of study, as outlined. 
be designated as the course in physical and military education. 

“This course shall be prescribed for all boys enrolled in the ninth grade. 

“Tt is recommended that three periods per week be devoted to this work as 


follows: 
“One period deyoted to prescribed setting-up exercises, other formal exer- 


cises and games. 4 

“One period devoted to foot, squad, and platoon movements without rifles. 
This period to be the closing period of school. Each platoon shall be in charge 
of a platoon leader, assistant platoon leader, and squad laders. These lenders 
shall be selected by the Army officer in charge of ‘military instruction, the 
principal of the school and the physical education instructor. 

“One period devoted primarily ‘to hygiene and corrective exercises. An 
annual competition consisting of setting-up exercises, squad and platoon move- 
ments and games, shall be held in the spring, independent of the senior high 
school competitive drill. 

“or the full two semesters’ work these boys shall be given a year’s credit 
of cadet service to carry with them to senior high school.” 

This plan was carried out in the junior high schools during the school year 
1925-26. 

The culmination of the year's training was the annual competition between 
the selected platoons from each of the junior high schools. This competition 
was made a part of the general athletic field day for boys and was held on 
Saturday, May 22, in the stadium of the Eastern High School. 

The morning given oyer to the regular track and field eyents and the 
afternoon was consumed by the platoon competition. 

The boys displayed a splendid spirit and executed the program in a most 
creditable manner. 

The platoon representing the Langley Junior High School was awarded first 
place. There was awarded to the winning platoon a flag which will be passed 
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from school to school in the future following the custom established in the 
competitive drill of the High School Cadets. 
It is the feeling of the school officials that this new plan has amply justified 
itself. 
8. Ture GAsQue BILL For ELectIon of THE Scroor Boarp 


At the first session of the sixty-ninth Congress in December, 1925, Hon. A. H. 
Gasque, from South Carolina, introduced into the House of Representatives a 
bill providing for the election of the members of the Board of Education in the 
District of Columbia. Subsequently, Senator Arthur Capper. of Kansas, intro- 
duced the same bill into the Senate. The following statement was prepared by 
the Board of Education on February 8, 1926, incorporating the views of the 
Board of Education with regard to the desirability of electing members of the 
Board of Education ; 

Fepruary 8, 1926. 
Hon. Frank R, Retp, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Elective Franchise on Bducation, 
Washington, D. @. 

Dear Sm: In view of the bill (H.R. 58) now under consideration by your 
committee making provision for the election of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, the members of the present Board of Education feel it 
to be their duty to give public expression to their views relating to the adyan- 
tages and disadvantages of the proposed change in the methods of selecting 
members of the board. It is of course the duty of the members of the board to 
keep as fully advised as possible concerning the operation of the public-school 
system of the District of Columbia, and to weigh carefully every proposal 
directed toward its improvement. Accordingly it is believed that their fellow- 
citizens would be glad to have an expression of the board’s views. Inasmuch 
as the surrender of their tenure in office would inyolve them in no financial or 
other sacrifice, they feel that they need haye no delicacy in expressing them- 
selves frankly upon the subject. i 

The present powers of the Board of Education are limited. Except in the 
matter of selection of personnel. general supervision over the activities of the 
administrative officers, and the determination in respect to these subjects of a 
wise policy, the most important functions looking to the upbuilding and opera- 
tion of the public-school system are carried on by others: That is to say, by 
the Commissioners of fhe District of Columbia, by the Director of the Budget 
and by the committees of Congress. In the financial management of the school 
system the Board of Education plays only a subordinate part. With reference 
to this phase of its guidance—limited as it is by reason of the intricacies just 
referred to—it seems fair to call your attention to the practice adopted during 
the past few years of holding annually two public meetings both devoted ex- 
clusively to budget matters. The first meeting hes been held every spring for 
the purpose of receiving the suggestions of citizens with respect to the public 
school needs for the year ahead, and the second meeting has been held in the 
autumn with a view to informing the public of exactly what budget allowances 
have been secured. The public, it should be added. has shown a marked and 
alert interest in this aspect of comparatively recent policy. In this manner 
the board has sought the advice of the citizens and, with due exercise of its 
judgment, has generally followed that advice. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Gasque, of South Carolina, is 31 pages in length. 
It provides for the election of nine members of the board to serve without 
compensation. The election machinery is elaborate. The Board of Education 
is required to divide the District of Columbia “into not less than 50 nor more 
than 100 precincts”; it shall designate annually certain public schools as 
polling places for the various precincts; it shall group the precincts into 
“three electoral divisions of approximately equal public-school enrollment, in 
each of which electoral divisions the voters shall elect three out of the nine 
members of the board.” ‘The single paid official for carrying out these intricate 
and burdensome provisions under the direction of the board is to be the 
secretary of the board. But the board is permitted to appoint sundry clerks 
and election officials so far as needed. Generally speaking, the board is to 
have the oversight and management of this elaborate machinery which is 
designed to create the board. 
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After such statements—and they reveal only the barest outline of the 
electoral machinery—one may well wonder exactly what the functions of any 
such board could be with respect to the important subject of education and 
its proper administration for a city involving the educational welfare and 
progress of upwards of 70,000 school children and a small army of hard- 
working teachers. Service on a board so burdened by a single annual duty 
would hardly make any appeal to either a man or a woman truly interested 
in education. 
© An elective board of education is not uncommon in a considerable number 
of American cities. In most instances, however, this arrangement is in 
harmony with the mode of election of all other important city officials. It is 
certainly doubtful whether in any of these communities the school system would 
be singled out as the one field in which precinct or ward politics should be 
given free play. Byerybody knows that the invasion of politics into the ad- 
ministration or direction of the public schools has in many a municipality 
heretofore been a constant and irritating source of mortification to residents, 
There is as present, we believe, in the city of Washington no such danger. 

The feeling that the parents of children and the taxpayers who support 
the public-school system should have some mode of expressing themselves 
in its management is a very just one. But in seeking to gratify this aspira- 
tion by having a general election of the Board of Education, it would seem 
to be letting go the substance to grasp at the shadow. There are, we submit, 
very few communities in the United States where the citizens through a 
variety of associations haye as much influence and exercise as much indirect 
control in proportion to their numbers as they do in the District of Columbia. 
Let the members of such associations as exist to-day picture the extent to 
which their individual influence would be curtailed under the precinct plan 
of the Gasque bill when meetings would be attended not merely by a selected 
group but by every resident embraced within the area without reference to 
race or sex, and irrespective of the fact as to whether the individuals had 
any appreciable stake in the welfare of the precinct or section. 

The nine members of the Board of Bducation haye been chosen since 1906 
by the justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. The justices 
are residents in the District for life. It may be supposed that they have a 
careful if not a unique knowledge of ‘the character of resideuts in various 
parts of the city, both men and women who would be desirable appointees 
on the Board of Education. Furthermore, not only are the justices approach- 
able, but they have always welcomed the recommendations of citizens, whether 
such recommendations come from individuals or groups. It is not conceivable 
that the justices would not request the resignation of any members of the 
board whose conduct afforded just grounds of complaint. All things con- 
sidered, we believe that the present mode of choosing members of the Board 
of Education has worked well, and that as a rule careful attention has been 
paid to the the various sections of the city in the selections. 

The large and representative dinner given on April 18, 1925, to the superin- 
tendent of schools, Doctor Ballou, was not without its significance to the 
Board of Bducation, largely responsible (as it has been) for bringing him 
here in July, 1920; it revealed ample evidence of the good-will felt toward 
the superintendent and the board for their efforts in promoting the educational 
welfare of the city of Washington over a period of about five years. While 
it is true that there are still many improvements to be made and no doubt 
grounds for criticizing the various factors inyolved in the solution of difficult 
problems, on the whole the appointive system, as at present existing, appears 
to be obtaining results. 

In this connection we do not hesitate to call your attention to a section in 
the last Annual Report of the Board of Education (1924-25), entitled “ Five 
Years of Educational Effort” (pp. 61-S0). Here you will find a straight- 
forward statement of such progress in educational matters as has been made 
since 1920, the date at which the present superintendent of schools first came 
to Washington. The story of the struggle for a fair building plan is there 
carefully told, a plan now in progress and already redounding to our better 
welfare. You will find also an account of the accomplishments with reference 
to the raising of salaries to figures more nearly in accord than eyer before 
with the salaries of other well-regulated cities over the country. Very recently 
an excellent compulsory education law has been put upon the statute book. 
There are numerous other matters in the section referred to which can be 
known to every citizen interested in our educational progress during recent 
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years. It is at least doubtful whether an elective board could have accom- 
plished anything more than has been accomplished by an appointive board, 

No loyal citizen will fail to recognize our indebtedness to Congress for 
upbuilding our school system by means of adequate legislation. And at the 
same time the present board desires to give full and generous recognition 
to the helpfulness of the Washington newspapers and numerous group or- 
ganizations in this matter. Without their active and intelligent sid—and now 
and again their shrewd and discerning criticisms—boeth board and superin- 
tendent would have failed to obtain such results as have been reached. : 

But there is a further and highly important consideration not yet touched 
upon. In the District of Columbia there is a large, independent, and aggres- 
sive colored population, As matters now stand, that element in our popula- 
tion is proportionately, adequately, and satisfactorily represented by the three 
colored members of the board. There is not now and there has not been 
any color line in the Board of Education. The board acts as a board. “Tt 
thinks as a board. The only charge that has ever been heard is that in 
dealing with the colored schools the white members of the board hnye been 
too much inclined to hold themselyes aloof. This impression is not well 
founded. No such sentiment or practice exists. 

It is not believed that the provisions of the Gasque bill have eliminated 
the danger of racial antagonism which the election of the Board of Education, 
in accordance with the provisions of that bill, deliberately courts. No plan of 
districting the city of Washington or limiting the franchise in a way to pre- 
vent the colored citizens from having the fullest suffrage should be tolerated. 
To elect the Board of Education is therefore, in our judgment, deliberately 
to invite bitter contests in which the defeated minorities will become exceed- 
ingly restive. And this will follow whether the members are elected by dis- 
tricts or at large. There is no segregated district to which a definite repre- 
sentation could be allotted—the very idea is alien to anyone familiar with 
the history of the District of Columbia. If the members are to be elected at 
large, the numerically preponderating race will elect all the members unless 
there is d’vision along national party lines, with a system of trading and 
other familiar political devices 

As was said at the beginning of this letter, it makes no real difference to 
the present members of the Board of Education whether or not they aré 
legislated out of office. They are merely desirous, feeling that they have 
the confidence of a large proportion of the citizens of Washington, to offer 
a few helpful suggestions to their fellow citizens who may be interested in 
the good and the bad features of the Gasque bill. Whether or not that bill 
shall pass is, of course, not for the Board of Education to say. But such 
views as are herein presented have met the unanimous approval of the board. 
. By order of the Board of Education. 


Harry O. Hine, Secretary. 
9. TRANSFER OF THE MepicaL Inspection STAFF 


For some years preceding the year 1925-26 the appo‘ntments of members of 
the medical inspection staff and the expending of the funds for that work 
had been a part of the responsibility of the Board of Education, while the 
health officer of the District of Columbia directed the work of the medical 
inspectors and their assistants. On the basis of a request made by the com- 
missioners, the Comptroller General rendered a decision “as to whether the 
power of appointment of the chief medical and sanitary inspector, medical 
inspectors, nurses, and dentists employed in the hygiene and sanitation serv- 
ice of the public schools is vested by law in the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia or in the Board of Education of said District.” 

The final paragraph of the comptroller’s decision, dated September 18, 
1925, reads as follows: 

“There being no law authorizing specifically the Board of Education to 
appoint hygiene and sanitation personnel for such public schools, and there 
appearing no other evidence of legislative intent to take from the commis- 
sioners the appointing power which the appropriation acts from 1903 to 1916 
specifically recognized as being yested in them, it must be held that the com- 
missioners are still vested with the power to appoint such officers.” 
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A committee of the Board of Education was appointed to confer with the 
commissioners about the administrative changes necessary to carry into effect 
the comptroller’s decision. Mr, Ernest Greenwood (chairman), Mrs. Coralie 
F. Cook, and Dr. H. Barrett Learned were the committee appointed. 

The appropriation for the medical inspection service for the school year 
1925-26 was, as in preceding years, carried in the appropriations for the pub- 
lic schools. It was nécessary, therefore, to arrive at some agreement with 
the District Commissioners as to the procedure to be followed in the expendi- 
ture of that fund. The committee also considered with the commissioners the 
future status of the medical and sanitary inspection in the schools, and urged 
that this service be transferred from the health office to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Both of these matters were taken up in the conference of the special 
committee and the school officials with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

Satisfactory procedure for the expenditure of the appropriation for medical 
service during the school year ending June 30, 1926, as worked out by the 
aforementioned special committee, and agreed to by the Board of Education, 

As to the proposal that the medical-inspection service should be transferred 
to the Board of Education, the commissioners advised the board ulder date of 
October 30, 1925, that they saw ‘‘no good reason why the change should be 
made.” In support of their. position. the commissioners made the following 
statement: 

“The health officer of the District of Columbia is charged by law with the 
enforcement of regulations regarding the health of the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whether they are in public schools, private schools, other 
institutions of learning, or in any other place in the District. The commis- 
sioners can not agree that the functions now exercised under the direction of 
the health officer as to proper measures to be taken to conserve the health of the 
children of the District of Columbia attending the public schools is a matter 
connected with the functions exercised by the Board of Education, under the 
law placing the educational system of the public schools under its charge.” 

From the aboye statement, it appears clear that the commissioners look upon 
the medical and sanitary-inspection service carried on under the direction of the 
health officer as pertaining entirely to the health of the public-school children, 
The Board of Education has always maintained that the service rendered by the 
medical-inspection staff should be not merely a health service, but a construe- 
tive educational service. 

In view of the decision of the commissioners not to agree to transfer the 
medical-inspection work to the Board of Education, the special committee of 
the board recommended and the Board of Education approved a recommenda- 
tion that the commissioners be requested to take such steps as are necessary in 
the forthcoming meetings before the committees of Congress to transfer the 
item for medical inspection of schools from the appropriations of the public 
schools to the appropriations of the health office. 

Accordingly, with the approval of all present concerned, the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives transferred the appropriation item 
for “hygiene and sanitation, public schools,” from the public schools to the 
health office. 


10. AnMSTRONG STUDENT'S WALKOUT 


On Friday, January 15, 1926. the students of Armstrong Technical High 
School left the building in protest against the proposed action of the Board of 
Education to demote the principal, Arthur C. Newman.. Of 1,086 pupils. en- 
rolled only 72 remained for the first recitation. 

The “walkout” of students followed an assembly conducted largely, if not 
wholly, by the officers of the student council of the school. % 
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aa than 800 students returned to the school Monday morning and resumed 
work, 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held January 20 following the 


report of the matter by the superintendent, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously: 


“Moyed, that the superintendent of schools be instructed to investigate thor- 
oughly the recent strike at the Armstrong Technical High School, and especially 
if any teacher or officer of the public-school service has directly or indirectly 
encouraged, aided, or abetted the strike, and to report the facts to the board.” 


At the meeting of the board on February 17 and pursuant to the aforemen- 
tioned order of the board, the superintendent presented a report prepared by 
Assistant Superintendent Wilkinson on the “ walkout” at Armstrong as follows: 


a The evidence does not show that ‘ any teacher or officer of the public-school 
service had directly * * * encouraged, aided, or abetted the strike.’ The 
evidence does show, however, that those in authority at Armstrong and those 
serving as sponsors of the student council did not exercise in this emergency the 


measure of control and direction that this office would expect of persons in 
authority. 


President Graham pointed out that the report is without recommendation. 
A general discussion ensued in which it was apparent to the members that 
there existed a collective responsibility and that no teacher or group took the 
necessary action to stop the unfortunate proceedings. Mr. Graham's suggestion 
was followed that the report be received and that Mr. Wilkinson make further 
report, with recommendation, 

In accordance with the discussions of the board, the superintendent pre- 
sented 4 more complete report of the student “walkout” at the Armstrong 
Technical High School, prepared by First Assistant Superintendent Wilkinson: 


“Pursuant to the order of the Board of Education at its last meeting, this 
office has the honor to forward recommendations in the case of the student 
strike at the Armstrong Technical High School on January 15, 1926. 

“ A thoroughgoing and exhaustive investigation has been made of the student 
strike. Every member of the faculty of the Armstrong Technical High School 
has been interviewed. 

“In the opinion of this office the faculty of the Armstrong High School did 
not discharge its full duty of attending the special assembly called by former 
Principal Newman on the morning of January 15, 1926, and of remaining 
throughout the meeting actively in control of the pupils. Thirty-nine members 
of the faculty reporting to the assembly that morning left the assembly on the 
request of the student presiding officer, thereby permitting themselves to be 
withdrawn by a pupil from their posts of duty. Five other members of the 
faculty, whose duty it was to attend the assembly, failed to do so. Three 
members of the faculty were at the time in pursuit of other official duties. 
Two members of the faculty were absent from school. Eight members of the 
faculty were coveritg their assignments in connection with their shops. 

“The interviews held by this office with the individual members of the Arm- 
strong faculty do not reveal that any educational employee directly aided, 
abetted, or encouraged the student strike. On the other hand, these interviews 
do show that the Armstrong faculty failed to take any positive action cal- 
culated either to prevent or to break the strike. 

“ Tndividual members of the faculty did approach students in the hallways 
and did urge them to report to their first recitations. But this was after the 
strike had been called, and was too late to be effective. 

“The Armstrong faculty lost control of the Armstrong student body when 
the faculty left the assembly hall at the request of the student presiding officer. 
The Board of Education and the public should find, in such er in the life 
of a public school, a highly developed feeling of corporate responsibility mani- 
festing itself in the school faculty. The absence of this feeling of corporate 
responsibility in the Armstrong faculty is a matter of serious concern. 

““A highly developed sense of corporate faculty responsibility results when the 
leadership of the principal of the school has been vigorous, vitalizing and pro- 
gressive. 

{ 
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“Tn the opinion of this office th 
High School illustrates a lack of 
former Principal A. C. Newman. 
ment on his part to call an assemb 
1926. But haying called an assembly 
at that assembly. 

W f ie y, counsel the upils to observe 

Principal Newman did enter the assembly Nara fe ee ones ae 


jaw and order,’ and instruct them to report to f 
this action on his part came late, from 20 to 25 minutes after the assembly 


vew: ks withdrew from the 
began. Principal Newman at the close of his remarks Ww n : 
eResmtly and permitted the pupils further to deliberate on what action they 


proposed to take. ‘ 
“The question of the administrative 


ike at the Armstrong Technical 
e leadership on the part of the 
In the opinion of this oflice it was bad judg- 
ly on the morning of Friday, January 15, 
y he was responsible for what took place 


e student str 
administrativ: 


leadership of former Principal A. C. 


Newman has already received extended consideration from the school authori- 
ties anal act ahs been taken with sean sty oe Board of Educa- 
TEN ndation in this connection is now necessary. 

sen ie Hi adanent of this office Mr. Charles M. Thomas, sponsor of the 
student council, should not have left the student council meeting to itself 
but should have remained throughout all sessions of the student council and 
by his presence’ and advice should have contributed to the deliberations of the 
student council that which his appointment as sponsor implies. 

“Tt is recommended that Mr. Charles M. Thomas be relieved for all time of 


his present assignment as sponsor of the student council. 
# tt is recommended that the student council be disbanded until such time 


s th inci d faculty of the Armstrong Technical High School can make 
oo ee ia 5 fostering care to the deliberations. of 


ropriate provision for giving such 
these penne ee as to A eae the student council functioning for the welfare 
of the school and for the character development of the student body. 

“Tf the Board of Education approves the point of view of the corporate 
responsibility of the faculty, herein advanced, it is.recommended that a copy 
of this report be forwarded to each member of the faculty of the Armstrong 


Technical High School for his information and guidance.” 


41. Tue HsTABLISHMENT OF A Board OF INQUIRY 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held February 17, 1926, the bourd 
approved the establishment of a board of inquiry. The necessity for such a 
board, its functions and organization, and its methods of procedure were stated 
in a circular addressed to all school officials, principals, and janitors by the 
superintendent under date of March 22. 


“At the meeting of the Board of Education held on February 17, 1926. on 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools, the Board of Education estab- 
lished a board of inquiry to consist of the assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs, the two first assistant superintendents, and two representa- 
tives of the janitorial staff—one to be selected by the janitors of divisions 1-9, 
and the other to be selected by the janitors of divisions 10-13—and the super- 
intendent of janitors and assistant superintendent of janitors as advisors, 

“The purpose of this board is described in the following extract from the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools : 

“*From time to time, it has been found necessary to close some of our 
school buildings because of low temperature in the classrooms at the opening 
of school in the morning. Sometimes this is due to severe weather and faulty 
heating plants which make it difficult, even with the most diligent efforts of the 
janitor, to get up proper heat by the opening of school in the morning. In other 
cases, it is due to the failure of the janitor to exercise good judgment in 
pee ianing the heating of the building sufficiently early to get up proper heat by 

o'clock. . 

“*Many janitors throuchout our school system pride themselyes in 
mat the bulldings where aes work haye never bean closed on TS eee ae 

eat. ew janitors in the school servic v d ¥ 
such ja commendable attitude. ee apparently are notaactunled by 

“* Obviously, the first step in determining to what extent the jani S 
zpeponsible for failing to heat a building properly is to ascertain Sanat B 
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“*Yor the purpose of establishing the facts in the case with respect: to any 
failure in, the heating, ventilating and plumbing system in any one of our 
school buildings, and to the end that the superintendent may be furnished with 
the necessary information as a basis on which to make an appropriate recom- 
mendation to the Board of Education in such cases, the superintendent revom- 
mends the creation of a board of inquiry * * | *. 

““Tf this recommendation of the superintendent is approved, it, will become 
the duty of this board of inquiry to proceed at once, following the closing of any 
school, to determine the responsibility of the janitor in the premises, reporting 
the facts to the superintendent, together with recommendations justified by 
those facts.” 

“At a meeting of the janitors held on call of the superintendent of schools 
on March 13, 1926. Mr. T. J. Jones, of the McKinley Technical High School, 
was elected to represent the janitors of divisions 1-9, and Mr. R. A’ Woodson, 
of the Dunbar High School, was elected to represent the janitors of divisions 
10-13, on the board of inquiry. 

“The board of inquiry held its organization meeting on March 19, 1926, and 
elected First Assistant Superintendent Kramer as chairman and Assistant 
Superintendent Wilmarth as secretary. At this meeting the board of inquiry 
decided that any inquiry of the board shall extend to all matters connected with 
the heating and ventilating of the building, including the condition, of the 
plant, and unusual weather conditions; that in buildings having both an en- 
gineer and a janitor the heating and ventilating of the building is the responsl- 
bility of the engineer, but the janitor may be used as a material witness to any 
procedure before the board if so desired; that the engineer or janitor con- 
cerned, the principal of the building, the supervising, principal in charge, and 
the assistant superintendent in charge, and such other persons as might ‘be 
desired or required as material witnesses should be requested to attend any 
hearing of the board of inquiry. 

“The board of inquiry has also recommended the following procedure in 
cases of the closing of any building, or part of building, which procedure has 
been approved by the superintendent of schools and is announced for the 
guidance of all persons concerned. 

“Immediately upon the closing of any building, or part of building, the 
principal of that building shall report the conditions to his immediate superior, 
giving as part of the report the names of all persons who are competent to 
furnish information relative to the closing, or whose testimony may be desired 
by the principal or janitor of the building. This report shall be transmitted 
immediately to the assistant superintendent in charge and forwarded by that 
officer to the secretary of the board of inquiry who shall arrange for a hearing 
of all interested parties.” 


12, TeAcners’ INSTITUTES 


In lieu of the usual all day teachers’ institute schools were closed on cer- 
tain days during the meeting of the department of superintendence, of the 
National Education Association to give teachers an opportunity to attend some 
of the sessions of that association. 

In order that the teachers of the elementary grades might attend the after- 
noon session on Tuesday, February 23, the graded schools were closed at 12.30 
p.m. ; Teachers of morning classes taught until 10.45 and then engaged in 
regular coaching work until 12.30 p.m. Teachers of afternoon classes worked 
with their coaching groups from 9 until 10.45 a. m. and did their usual teaching 
from 10.45 until 12.30 on that day. 

In order that the teachers of the junior high schools might attend the morn- 
ing session on Wednesday, February 24, all junior high school classes were 
dismissed in the morning and resumed their work for the afternoon at 1 o'clock 
on that day. 

In order that the teachers of the senior high schools might attend the after- 
noon session on Thursday, February 25, the senior high schools were closed at 
12.30 p. m. on that day. 

‘Attendance at these educational sessions was in lien of teiching service. The 
certifying officials provided substitutes for all teachers who could not attend. 
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the committee on institute of the 


on the afternoon and evening of 
niversity, on “ Nature 


In addition arrangements were made by 
teachers’ council for the following address, 2 
April 15, 1926, by Prof. B. Laurence Palmer, of Cornell U 
Study and Plementary Science in the Schools 

For teachers and officers, Divisions I to 
torium, 8 p. m. 

For teachers and officers, Divisions 
torium, 3.30 p. m. 


IX: Central High School Audi- 


X to XIII: Dunbar High School Audi- 


13. GENERAL Course or Stupy REVISION 


At the board meeting on September 2. 1925, the superintendent outlined a 
number of improvements in school administration made possible by the larger 
staff of assistant superintendents. Among them he included the revision of the 
courses of study, and expressed his intention to ask the board at a later time 
to relieve an officer from other duties in order to carry on that work. 

The superintendent reported at the meeting on September 9 that he pro- 
posed the appointment of the following reviewing committee on review and re- 
vision of the courses of study of the kindergarten and the elementary schools, 
Grades I to VI: 

Chairman, Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools. 
S. BE. Kramer, Mr. G. ©. Wilkinson. Assistant superin- 
Jementary grades: Mr. R, L. Hay- 


Assistant superintendents in charge 


First assistant 


superintendents: Mr. 
tendents in charge of kindergartens and e 
cock, Miss R. L. Hardy, Miss M, P. Shadd. 
of educational research: Miss Jessie La Salle, Mr. H. H. Long. 

The first step in ‘curriculum revision was the appointment of a committee to 
cooperate with the commission on curriculum of the department of superin- 
tendence, in the preparation of a report on the principles that should control 
in curriculum revision in nature study and elementary science in kindergarten 
and Grades I to VI. The committee was as follows: 

Mrs. EB. K. Peeples, in charge of nature study corps. Divisions I to LX, chair- 
man; Mr. P. J. Rayford, in charge of nature study corps, Divisions X to XIIT 
vice chairman; Miss L. M. Allen, grade 2, Mott School, Division X to XI; 
Miss E. M. Baltzell, grade 6, Smallwood School, Division VIII; Miss G. 
L. Burke, Kindergarten, Briggs School, Division X; Miss S. F. Clokey, 
grade 6, Adams School, Division IV; Mrs. F. R. Dorsey, grade 3, Syphax 
School, Division XIII; Miss F.) M. Fulton, grade 3, Blair | School, Divi- 
sion VI;'Miss H. F. Gillem, grade 6, Garrison School, Diyision X to XI; 
Miss N. C. Harrington, grade 2, Reservoir School, Division I; Mrs. M. J. 
Hawkins, nature study corps, Divisions X to XIII; Miss D. J. Kemball, nature 
study corps, Divisions I to IX; Miss Elsa Lehman, grade 1, Ludlow School, 
Division VI; Miss M. K. MeCauley, grade 3, Towers School, Division VII; 
Miss I. R. Meloy, Kindergarten, Brightwood Park School, Division III; Mr. 
B. W. Murch, supervising principal, Division I; Miss P. L. Patterson, grade 2, 
Ludlow School, Division VI; Mrs. I. M. Pearson, grade 4, Cleveland School, 
Division X to XI: Mrs. I. I. Ruediger, grade 6, Eaton School, Division I; Miss 
A. M. Spencer, grade I, Banneker School, Division XIII; Miss M. Standiford, 
grade 4, H. D. Cooke School, Division III; Mrs. A. B. Steele, grade 5, Ludlow 
School, Division VI; Miss Augusta Swan, Kindergarten Principal, Monroe 
School, Division V; Mrs. G. C. Turner, grade 5, New Bell School, Division 
XIII; Miss L. W. Wilkinson, nature study corps, Divisions I to LX. 

The above committee prepared an exhaustive report, which was printed as 
a part of the 1926 Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the 
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National Education Association. Later in the school year the same committee 
developed a course of study for the Washington public schools along the lines 
of their previous report to the commission on curriculum. The new course in 
nature study and elementary science for Kindergarten and Grades I to VI was 
approved by the Board of Education on June 9, 1926. The service of this com- 
mittee has been outstanding, in doing a piece of educational work of value 
nationally as well as locally. 

The revision of courses in.other subjects was initiated by an announcement 
by the superintendent on January 7, 1926, which is quoted below: 


“A number of years have elapsed since our courses of study in the elemen- 
tary grades were revised, and in order that our schools may profit by the na- 
tion-wide study in curriculum revision, the superintendent deems it advisable 
at this time to appoint committees to give thought to the changes that should 
be made in our major courses for grades one to six. The work of the commis- 
sion on curriculum revision of the National Education Association that is being 
conducted through cooperating committees in most of the large cities of the 
United States, has advanced to a stage that should enable our committees to 
proceed in the light of the aims and tendencies throughout the country. 
Whatever these aims and tendencies may be our community and every com- 
munity, has its local educational problems which become important factors for 
all local committees in the preparation of their courses. 

“The superintendent, therefore, requests the assistance of the supervising 
principals in the organization of such committees. Committees will be ap- 
pointed to recommend reyised courses in arithmetic, reading, and literature; 
English, including oral history, and geography. A committee has already been 
appointed for elementary science. Revision of our courses in health and phy- 
sical education, art, music, domestic art, domestic science, and the manual arts 
will not be undertaken’ at this time. 

“ Representative committees of officers and teachers will be appointed to study 
the five subjects named above. On each committee there should be representa- 
tives of each of the first six grades and the kindergarten. The supervising 
principals will please submit to Assistant Superintendent Haycock or First 
Assistant Superintendent G. C. Wilkinson names of kindergarten and grade 
teachers suggested for membership on the five committees. You should nomi- 
nate seven persons (one representative for each grade) for each committee. 
The names of chairmen and officers who will serve on these committees will 
be announced later.” 


Nominations were received from officers, and committees were appointed, as 
indicated in the announcement of the superintendent here quoted: 


“ Representative committees of teachers and officers haye been appointed fo 
revise our courses of study in arithmetic, reading and literature, English, 
history, and geography. These committees will make a comprehensive investi- 
gation of their respective subjects. Cooperating committees working under the 
auspices of the Commission on Curriculum Revision of the National Education 
Association have been studying aims and tendencies throughout the country. 
Results of their studies set forth in the Yearbooks of 1925 and 1926 of the 
department of superintendence should be especially helpful to our committees. 
So important and far-reaching is the undertaking confronting the committees 
that much time during the remainder of the present school year must be de- 
voted to a thorough investigation and review of the most progressive thought 
of the educational leaders of the country in curriculum revision. In the light 
of nation-wide aims and tendencies and established principles, the committees 
will proceed with their work of revision. 

“All of the following committee members, with the chairmen, are requested 
to meet the superintendent in the assembly hall at the Franklin School on 
Thursday, March 4, at 3.30.p..m.. The several committees will hold their first 
meetings at the call of the respective chairmen. 

“ Committee on reading and literature: Chairman, Miss R. L. Hardy, assist- 
ant superintendent; Mr. Leon L. Perry, supervising principal; Miss M. R. 
Parkman, Wilson-Normal School; Miss M. Hickman, assistant to Miss Hardy; 
Miss K. C. Lewis, administrative principal, Garnet-Patterson School. 
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H 
Grade Teacher School Grade Teacher School 
F. Croswell--.-.-- Thomson. 3 ‘Thomson. 
R. McNamara. Cooke. 8 Bruce. 
M. C, Brent- Crummell. 2 B. V, Brown, 
H. M, Bugbe: Takoma. 2 Reservoir. 
8, F. Clokey- Adams. 2 Garrison. 
L. H. Pinchbi Garnet. 1 Eckington, 
E. M. Warde Emery. 1 Eaton. 
E. Carney - Park View re Ss. Montgomery, 
B. M. Par' Garrison. Kindergarten.| G. L. Janney. Webster. 
M. Lerch. - ‘Takoma. Kindergarten.| E. A. Thompsoi Birney. 


“Committee on arithmetic: Chairman, Dr. E. G. Kimball, supervising princi- 
1; Mr. J. G. Nalle, supervising principal; Miss M. C. Breen, Wilson Normal 
chool; Mrs. G. J. Hecox, assistant to Miss Hardy; Dr. M. BE. Gibbs, adminis- 
trative principal, Stevens School. 


cers 


* Grade | Teacher School School 
G. R, Freedman...) Monroe, Addison. 
E. A. Higgins- Brent, A. Bowen. 
8. D. Matthews_..| Giddings. Peabody. 

| E. E. Michaelson.| Reservoir. Takoma, 
LL. Hubbard. Garrison. 
| A. Stevens. Amidon, 
Os Thomson Cooke. 
D. Cooke. Garrison, 
R. Banneker. Webb, 
a Bryan. Ambush, 


| “Comniittee on English : Chairman, Mr. 8. M. Ely, supervising principal; Miss 
Adelaide Davis, supervising principal; Miss L. G. Arnold, principal, Wormley 
School; Miss M. E. Given, administrative principal, Brown School; Miss M. L. 
Washington, administrative principal, Mott School. 


School Teacher 

Wheatley. N.J. 

Henry. P.M 

Garrison. a 

Carbery, JL. 

. M. Ci Hubbard. aN ca Be 

L 8. Gardner. Syphax. a} FoR. 
R. E. Little. Curtis. -| R.E. ye 
M.W.8 Cooke. dee .| I. C, Myers_ Cardozo-Bell, 
M Bruce. Kindergarten.) A. G. Alden Buchanan, 
N. M. Furtner__..| Emery. Kindergarten.| M. Turner. Mott. 


“Committee on history: Chairman, Mr. B. W. Murch, supervising principal ; 
Mr. ‘A. O. Stafford, principal Burrville School; Miss Cornelia Whitney, Wilson 
Normal School; Miss I. M. Lind, assistant to Miss Hardy; Dr. D. I. Renfro, 
administrative principal, Lovefoy School. 


Grade Teacher School 


ay 
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“Committee on geography: Chairman, Miss Janet MeWilliam, supervising 
principal; Mr. J. C. Bruce, supervising principal; Miss ©. A. Hummer, Wilson 
Normal School; Miss Agnes Garrels, visual instruction; Mr. J. ©. Payne, 
administrative principal, Douglass-Simmons.” 


Grade Teacher | School | Grade Teacher School 


. aI Ketcham. 
Thomson. 
Garnet. 


Indergarten_ 
indergarten_ 


The committees have begun work on their respective subjects, and it is hoped 
that their reports may be received and accepted during the school year 1926-27. 


14. New ScnepuLe or SupstituTe Pay 


Two kinds of substitutes are employed in the school system during the 
absence of teachers and officers—annual substitutes and per diem substitutes. 
Annual substitutes serve on an annual appointment and receive the minimum 
salary in the salary class to which appointed. 

An annual substitute employed in the elementary schools serves on a 10-month 
pay basis and receives $1,400, the basic salary of the elementary-school teacher. 
The annual substitute in the high schools receives $1,800. Annual substitutes 
put in the same hours and are subject to the same regulations as regular 
teachers. 

Per diem substitutes are employed by the day at a rate of pay fixed by the 
Board of Education. They are paid for the days they work and are called on 
for service when the annual substitutes are unable to fill all of the demands 
made for substitutes. 

After thoroughgoing consideration extending over a period of several months 
the Board of HWducation at its meeting on December 2, 1925, adopted the fol- 
lowing rates of pay for substitute service for teachers: 


eae 

Class 1, Group A, kindergartens and elementary schools; basic salary, 2 
SL SOM) ene re rere en ae ey Sen eee MLE A SOAS $4.00 
Class 2, Group A, junior high schools; basic salary, $1,600__ 4.50 
Class 2, Group C, junior high schools; basic salary, $1,800_ ~ 5.00 
Class 8, Grou) A, high and normal schools; basic salary, $1,800. 25200 


Class 3, Group B, high and normal schools; basic salary, $2,900 - 5.00 
Class 4, Group A, school librarians; basic salary, $1,400_-_______ - 4.00 
Class 5, teaching principals, four to seven rooms; basic salary, $2,300__-__ 4.00 
Class 6, teaching principals, 8 to 15 rooms; basie salary, $2,500__._______ 4.00 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held June 9, 1926, the board 
adopted the following schedule of substitute pay for officers: 
zi Rate per 


Class 7, administrative principals with 16 rooms or more, and principals 
of yocetional and Americanization schools_ 
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Rate per 
diem 

Class 10, directors of special subjects and departments. -~ $6.40 
Class 11, heads of departments and assistant principals_ 6.40 
Class 12, supervising principals. 8.00 
Chief examiner, board of examiners, Divisions I-IX 8.00 
Assistant superintendents. 8.40 
First assistant superintendents__ -- 10.00 
Superintendent of schools. _- 16.00 


15. ABoLITION oF THE “ Two-Srorrs RuLE” 


In 1924 on recommendation of the executive committee of the Alumni “C” 
Club of the Central High School, the Board of Education adopted the so-called 
“two-sports rule.” This rule provided in brief that no student may take part 
in more than two major sports in any one scholastic year. The major sports 
were understood to be football, basketball, baseball, and track. 

It was the purpose of this rule to prevent the student from taking part in 
more athletic contests than would be good for him physically, and to encourage 
a larger number of students to participate in at least two major sports each 

ear. 
After the rule had been in operation for two years, the principals of the 
high schools agreed unanimously that it was not serving its purpose, and 


should be abolished. 
Accordingly, at the meeting of the Board of Hducation of June 16, 1926, 


the “‘two-sport rule” was abolished: 
16. APPOINTMENT OF ELEMENTARY ScHooL PrINcIPALS FROM RATED Lists 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held June 3, 1925, the superin- 
tendent of schools recommended and the Board of Education approved the 
passage of the following order: . 


“ Ordered, that beginning July 1, 1925, or as soon thereafter as practicable, 
all nominations for the position of teaching principal shall be made to the 
Board’ of Education from rated lists of eligible candidates prepared by the 
respective boards of examiners.” 


This order was passed in order that the provisions of the law and the rules | 


of the Board of Education might be carried out in a systematic manner, The 
provision of the law and the rule of the Board of. Education relating to this 
subject are quoted below. 

The teachers’ salary act, approved June 4, 1925, provides: 

“Sec. 10. That teachers shall be promoted to be teaching principals, or to 
be administrative principals, on the basis of such evidence of superior teach- 
ing, of administrative ability, and of increased professional attainments as 
the Board of Education may prescribe.” 

The rules of the Board of Education relating to the boards of examiners 
provide in section 2, paragraph 1, as follows: 

“The respective boards of examiners shall prescribe and hold such exami- 
nations as may be necessary to carry out the requirements of the law and the 
rules and orders of the Board of Education of applicants * * * for pro- 
motion or appointment to a principalship of a school or of any other school 
officer.”” 

The aforementioned action was taken by the Board of Education only after 
the school officials had given extended consideration and made systematic 
preparation for putting this order into effect. 
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In November, 1928, the superintendent appointed a committee made up of 
teaching principals and teachers all of whom were presumably directly inter- 
ested in the method of promoting persons to be teaching principals and admin- 
istrative principals, 

In March, 1924, this committee presented a tentative plan according to which 
the qualifications of candidates for promotion to principalships should be 
evaluated. This report was referred to the assistant superintendents for 
critical examination and recommendation. After thoroughgoing consideration 
the assistant superintendents recommended certain changes in the details of the 
plan, which recommendations were referred to the respective boards of 
examiners, 

The members of the boards of examiners joined in giving consideration to this 
‘common problem. Agreement having been reached on a plan, the respective 
boards adopted the plan and put it into operation. 

In addition, the superintendent requested the teachers’ council to give con- 
sideration to the matter of eligibility requirements of persons desiring to be 
promoted to administrative principals. The committee also submitted a gen- 
eral plan which was referred to the boards of examiners along with the other 
suggestions for, changes in the procedure. 

Appointments of teachers from rated lists are invariably made from the head 
of the list. Recognizing that it is desirable that the superintendent should 
haye some discretion in the selection of the person to be principal of the 
school, in order that the person may best fill the particular position, the board 
established the following procedure regarding » appointments supplementary 
to the general procedure in appointment of teachers: 

“In reporting lists of eligibles for the positions of teaching principal and 
administrative: principal. jn the, elementary schools the Board of Examiners 
shall submit lists ranked by groups of five persons in each group: Provided, 
That the last group may contain less than five names. 

“The tiames placed upon the lists of eligibles for the positions of teaching 
principal and administrative principal in the elementary schools shall remain 
thereon withont further examination until the 30th day of June next following 
the reporting of the list to the Board of Education. ' 

“In the appointment of persons upon the lists for the positions of teaching 
principal and administrative principal in the elementary schools the superin- 
tendent shall recommend to the Board of Education the appointment of the 
person within the highest group who in his opinion is best fitted for the 
existing vacancy: Provided, That each group must be exhausted before the 
names of fhe persons in the next lower group may be considered.” 

The boards of examiners submitted their first lists of eligible candidates to 
the Board of Education on December 2. 1925. and appointments were made 
from those lists during the school year ending June 30, 1926. The boards of 
examiners have prepared corresponding lists for the school year beginning 
July 1, 1926. 


17. Survey op THE Nora ScHoors 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held January 6, 1926, the superin- 
tendent submitted a report recommending that the United States Bureau of 
Education be officially invited to make a survey of the Wilson and Miner 
Normal Schools and submit to the board any recommendations that might 
result from such investigation. The Board of Education approved this rec- 
ommendation and extended the invitation. 

The United States Bureau of Education on July 1 submitted a series of 
recommendations and informed the board that the detailed report resulting 
from its survey Of the normal schools would be submitted abont.,October..1, 
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tion and the school officials are awaiting receipt of this 
ng any action on the recommendations submitted, 


The report of the superintendent to the Board of Education covering the 
general situation in the normal schools which prompted the superintendent'y 


recommendation is herewith submitted in full: ey niiien 
“4 925, the superintendent ealled the attention : e mem- 
Be oe oard ct Education to the annual reports of Se aii: 
superintendents, Messrs. Kramer and Wilkinson, relating to the son and 
Miner Normal Schools which they respectively supervise. re Nanitik i 
“The greatly increased enrollments in’ these schools ahi = ars the 
limited capacity of the buildings and instructional fac ties, Le He in- 
ability of the elementary school system wholly to absorb the pre Lin uates 
of these two professional training schools for teachers make it crear y appar. 
ent that the future policy for these schools should be determined at an early 
date. 
“The first assistant superintendents have subr 
statement, outlining the general problem as they 
tions to which answers are desired. 


The Board of Educa 
detailed report before taki 


mitted to me the following 
see it, and suggesting ques. 


“HE PROBLEM AND QUESTIONS 


“The fact that the normal schools are nearing their maximum enrollment 
and that the graduates annually completing their work at these schools have 
reached a number more than sufficient to supply the annual need for) teachers 
in the local schools seem to make it appropriate that certain questions be 
proposed concerning the policy to be adopted in the future conduct of these 
schools. 

“J. These schools are the result of the administration of a succession of 
capable and devoted principals and the suggestion that a consideration of 
future policies be given should carry with it no thought that the wisdom 
and efficiency of present and past administrations are being called into ques- 
tion. We should determine the future policies of these schools by a careful 
and thoughtful comparison of the existing courses and instruction procedure 
with similar courses and procedure in other city training schools of the 
first rank. We must determine whether the automatic admission of pupils 
to these schools upon the receipt of a high-school diploma is an adequate 
procedure fpr the procurement of students possessing the qualities of success- 
ful teachers. The per capita cost of instruction is relatively, high, and it 
seems fair to inquire whether, in justice to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, these pupils ought not to be selected upon some basis which would 
give a fair prognosis of success in the future service of these pupils as 
teachers. 

“92. The question of the relative weight between instruction leading to skill 
in the art of teaching and those steps designed to bring about a mental 
attitude and appreciation of teaching as a science must be determined. 

“3. In yiew of the assured expansion of the school system and the need of 
constantly adapting our educational procedure to meet, the modern ideals of 
teacher training. it seems appropriate at this time to determine how far the 
procedure which has served in the past is adequate to meet the demands of 
the future. 

“4. It may be pertinent to make inquiries similar to the following: 

“(1) Should the normal schools restrict their preparation of teachers to 
the jocal demand or should they extend their facilities to those who would teach 
outside the District of Columbia? 

“(2) Should the enrollment of students in the normal schools be limited? 
If so, upon what basis shall the limitation take place? 

“($) Should the normal schools attempt to meet the demands for teachers 
in all classes and types of elementary service? 

‘ oR Should the normal schools prepare teachers for work above elementary 
level? 

“(5) Should the normal school course be extended to three or to four years 
leading to a degree? 

“(8) What are the objectives of the several curricula as now offered by the 
normal schools? 

“(7) Do the objectives sought determine the course of study? Are the 
courses differentiated on the basis of desired ends? 

“(8) Is there a close articulation between theory and practice? 
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“(9) Are the students in the several courses selected on the basis of specific 
aptitudes and previous preparation? 

“(10) Does the organization provide for a graded system of practice teaching 
extending from the beginning to the end of the normal school course? 

“(11) Are the facilities for observation, participation, and practice teaching 
adequate to meet the demands of the course of study? 

“(12) Are the number of students too great for the practice facilities? 

“(13) Do the teaching loads permit effective work? 

“(14) Is the equipment satisfactory to meet. instructional needs? 

“(15) Is the number of graduates who actually enter and remain in the 
teaching profession a sufficiently great proportion of the total number of the 
“raduates to justify the cost of maintaining so large a student body? 

“5, With an. appropriate time and an excellent source of experienced advice 
and counsel.at hand we should avail ourselves of the opportunity to secure for 
the benefit of our schools the assistants of the Federal Bureau of Education in 
evaluating our existing normal school courses and offering suggestions con- 
cerning modifications, extensions, and enrichment of our curriculum. 

“In accordance with the suggestions made by Messrs. Kramer and Wil- 
kinson, I recommend that the Board of Education extend an official invitation 
to the United States Bureau of Education to make a survey of the Wilson 
and Miner Normal Schools and undertake to furnish the board with facts and 
recommendations which will indicate what the future policy for these schools 
should be.” 


SECTION II. APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND RETIREMENTS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS 


In this section may be found a record of the appointments, promotions, 
retirements, and deaths among the school officials who occupy higher positions 
in the supervisory and administrative staff in the school system. 

The record covers the retirement of Miss Anne Beers, supervising principal ; 
Miss Annie M. Wilson, director of drawing; the resignation of Mrs. Cecil Norton 
Broy, director of community centers; the demotion of Capt. Arthur 0. Newman, 
principal of Armstrong Technical High School; and the death of Dr. Hosmer 
M. Johnson, supervising principal. 

The positions thus left vacant were filled by the promotion of Miss Janet 
MeWilliam, supervising principal; of Miss Dlizabeth A. Hummer, ‘supervising 
principal; of G. David Houston, principal of Armstrong; of Miss Sybil Baker, 
director of the community center department; the appointment of George W, 
Hines, head of department of business practice; of Miss Ethel Bray, director of 
drawing; and of A. H. Johnson, director of music. 


1. RetrrEMENT oF Miss ANNE BEERS, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


In December, 1925, Miss Anne Beers, the supervising principal of the eighth 
division, requested retirement under the provisions of the retirement law. The 
following statement relating to Miss Beers and her service in the schools was 
presented to the Board of Education by the superintendent on December 16, 
1925: 


“The retirement of Miss Anne Beers, supervising principal of the eighth divi- 
sion, brings to a close a record of efficient service rendered in the public schools 
of this city during a period of nearly 50 years. Miss Beers retires at her own 
request at a time when she is enjoying comparatively good health, preferring 
to relinquish the arduous work of her office now rather than after her health 
and strength become impaired. 

“Miss Beers has been in charge of the schools in southwest Washington 
since 1912 when the Board of Hducation promoted her to the position of super- 
vising principal. From 1880 to 1912 Miss Beers taught continuously for 82 
years in the Wallach School in southeast Washington. Few teachers are privi- 
leged to teach so long in one school. During much of this time she was associ- 
ated with Mr. Alexander Tait Stuart, whose office while he was supervising 
principal was in the Wallach Building. On February 13, 1894, Miss Beers was 
promoted to the principalship of the Wallach School. 

“In reviewing the school record of Miss Beers this interesting item was found 
in the minutes of the meeting of October 8, 1878. The minutes quote a letter, 
addressed by J. Ormond Wilson, superintendent of schools, to Benjamin G, 
Lovejoy, chairman of the committee on normal school and teachers, as follows: 

“*Dear Str: The following-named graduates from the Washington Normal 
School having taught in the public schools of Washington not less than one 
year, and, in my judgment, having given evidence of ability to govern and 
instruct a school, I beg leave to recommend that the diploma of the normal 
school be conferred upon them. In the list, Miss Anue Beers. Mecting of 
October 8, 1878, page 26.’ 

“In many worthy enterprises Miss Beers has been a leadec among the 
teachers of our public schools. For a number of years she worked diligently 
for the passage of the teachers’ retirement law which actually came into being 
in 1920. Miss Beers now benefits by that law in her own retirement. As a 
supervising principal her outstanding work was her constructive influence in 
the development of young teachers. Miss Beers will be missed in the super- 
intendent’s councils. Her judgment was always sound in the formulation of 
School policies, and her conscientious devotion of time and energy to her super- 
yisory tasks has been exemplary. 
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“The superintendent recommends that the board express its appreciation 
of the services rendered to the schools by Miss Beers, that this record be 
spread upon the minutes of the board, and that a copy be sent to Miss Beers,” 

Accordingly, Miss Beers was retired from service effective from and after 
January 8, 1926. 


2, APPOINTMENT OF Miss JaNet McWILLIAM, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


Since September 16, 1924, Miss Janet McWilliam had been serving on a tem- 
porary appointment as a supervising principal in Divisions II and IV. The 
vacancy in the supervising principalship of the eighth division caused by the 
retirement of Miss Beers made it possible further to reduce the number of 
supervising principalships in accordance with an established policy of the 
board. 

Accordingly on January 4, 1926, the eighth division was consolidated with 
the second and fourth divisions and Miss Janet McWilliam was made the 
supervising principal of the three divisions. 


3. DEMOTION OF ARTHUR C. NEWMAN, PRINCIPAL OF ARMSTRONG TECHNICAL 
HicH Scuoor 


After very extensive and sympathetic study over a period of months of the 
administration of Principal Arthur C, Newman, of the Armstrong Technical 
High School, the first assistant superintendent in charge of colored schools, 
with the approval of the superintendent of schools, recommended to the Board 
of Education the demotion of Principal Newinan to the rank of teacher, class 
3A, and his assignment as military instructor in the high schools of Divisions 
X to XIII, effective on and after February 1, 1926. The Board of Education 
approved this recommendation at the meeting held on January 20, 1926. 


4, APPOINTMENT OF G, Davin Houston, PRINCIPAL OF ARMSTRONG TECHNICAL 
Hien ScHoon 


The vacancy in the principalship of Armstrong Technical High School caused 
by the demotion of Capt. A. C. Newman was filled on February 3, 1926 by the 
promotion of Mr. G. David Houston from head of department of business 
practice, a position which he had held for nine years. 

Mr. Houston graduated from Harvard University in 1904 cum Laude. He 
also received the master of arts degree from Haryard in 1916 specializing in 
English. 

His record of experience is as follows: Head of the department of English, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 1904-1907; head of the department of English 
and history, Douglass High School, Baltimore, Md., 1907-1910; teacher of 
DPnglish, M Street High School, Washington, D. C., 1910-1912; professor and 
head of department of English, Howard University, 1912-1919; head of the 
department of business practice, public schools, Washington, D. C., 1919-1926; 
principal of the Dunbar Night High School, Washington, D. C., 1919-1924. 


5. APPOINTMENT OF GEoRGE W. Hines, Heap oF DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
PRACTICE 


The position as head of department of business practice in the high schools 
of Divisions X to XIII, ieft vacant by the promotion of Mr. G. David Houston 
was filled by the appointment of Mr. George W~. Hines. 
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The following statement concerning Mr. Hines was presented to the Board of 
Education on February 17, 1926, when Mr. Hines’s appointment was approved; 

Education: Graduated from commercial college, Howard University, 1906 ; 
graduated from school of liberal arts, Howard University, with A. B. degree, 
1909; summer courses in Parrish Business College, Shelbyville, Ind., 1909-10 + 
attended one summer session at Columbia University, 1912; one year on 
Sabbatical leave at the University of Washington, 1920-21; one summer ses- 
sion at the University of Washington, 1924; received the degree of master 
of business administration, University of Washington, 1924. 

Research work: Personal studies of negroes in business in the large cities; 
published Commercial College Studies of negroes in business: Real Hstate, 
Insurance, Banking Institutions; published Branch Banking in the Unitea 
States. 

Experience: Director of the commercial department, Western University, 
Kansas City, Kans., 1909-1912; instructor in commercial college, Howard Uni- 
versity, 1912-1919; assistant professor in the school of commerce, Howard 
University, 1919; associate professor in the school of liberal arts, Howard 
University, 1922-1926. 


6. DEatH oF HosMeER M, JouNsoN, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


Mr. Hosmer M. Johnson, supervising principal of the seventh division, died on 
May 30, 1926. While Mr. Johnson had been in failing health for some months, 
his death brought a shock of sadness to his coworkers in the school system, 

In reporting the death of Mr. Johnson to the Board of Nducation, the superin- 
tendent made the following statement: 


“With deep regret the superintendent reports to the Board of Education 
the death of Mr. Hosmer M. Johnson, supervising principal of the seventh 
division. For more than 35 years Mr. Johnson served the schools first as a 
teacher, and later as principal of the Eastern High School. Since 1900 Mr. 
Johnson has been the administrative and supervisory officer in charge of the 
elementary schools in southeast Washington. 

“The passing of this loyal and faithful official has brought sorrow to the 
many teachers and principals who haye served under his leadership during 
the years of his administration of the schools of the seventh division. His 
death occurred at Garfield Hospital on Sunday morning, May 30. Three days 
later friends, associates, school officials, and members of the Board of Educa- 
tion gathered with the bereaved family at the Metropolitan Methodist Church 
to pay their last tribute to a life devoted to the public schools of this city. 

“He was a man beloved by many; gentle and considerate of all with whom 
he had to deal. Unassuming in manner he was guided by Christian principles 
and high ideals. His contact with pupils and teachers was an influence for 
good. 

“The superintendent recommends that this record of the death of Mr. John- 
son be spread upon the minutes of this meeting, and that the board’s expres- 
sion of regret and condolence be sent by the secretary to the bereaved family.” 


7. APPOINTMENT OF Miss ExizanerH A. HUMMER, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


The vacancy of the supervising principalship of the seventh division caused 
by the death of Mr. Johnson was filled by promoting Miss Elizabeth A. Hum- 
mer, teacher of geography at the Wilson Normal School. 

Miss Hummer is a graduate of the Washington High and Normal School and 
holds the degrees of B. S. and M. A. from George Washington University. 

Miss Hummer has had a long and successful experience in the Washington 
schools. She was appointed a practice teacher in the normal schools on Sep- 
tember 1, 1892, and in addition has been an instructor in psychology and 
geography in this school. On October 1, 1924, Miss Hummer was promoted 
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from her position in the Wilson Normal School to director of intermediate in- 
struction for one year, following the death of Mr, Alexander Tait Stuart, who 
formerly held this position. 


8. RETIREMENT OF Miss ANNIE M. WILSON, Director OF DraAwINna 


At the meeting of the Board of Education on June 16, 1926, the board 
approved the retirement of Miss Annie M. Wilson, director of drawing, to take 
effect at the close of the school year. In recommending Miss Wilson's retire- 
ment, the superintendent submitted the following sketch concerning her service 
in the schools: ‘ 

“Miss A. M. Wilson has served continuously in the drawing corps of our 
schools for more than 50 years. She began her work in one of the so-called 
grammar schools before any of the high schools had been organized in this 
city. For many years Miss Wilson was in charge of the work in drawing at 
the old Central High School. Hundreds of men and women throughout the 
city remember Miss Wilson as their teacher of drawing during their high- 
school days. 

“Since 1906 Miss Wilson has been the director of drawing in the elementary 
schools, Divisions I to IX. Her influence in the field of fine arts has been felt 
throughout our school system. In this field she has always been a most enthusi- 
astic leader, 

“The superintendent wishes to recommend that the Board of Education 
congratulate Miss Wilson on the culmination of a successful and useful career 
as teacher and officer, She is one of the first to benefit by the more generous 
provisions of the new retirement law recently approyed by the President.” 


9. APPOINTMENT OF Miss ETHEL BrAy, DirEcTOR OF DRrawinG 


Upon recommendation of the superintendent, the Board of Education ap- 
pointed Miss Ethel Bray as successor to Miss Wilson. Miss Bray is a graduate 
of the Indiana State Normal School at Brazil, Ind., and holds a degree of Ph. B. 
with major in art from the University of Chicago. She has received the degree 
of M. A, from teachers’ college, Columbia University, specializing there in art 
methods, design, art appreciation, and industrial arts, Miss Bray has had 
experience as supervisor of art in the city schools of Brazil, Ind., and has been 
instructor in art and art critic teacher at the Indiana State Normal School, Miss 
Bray has had excellent training in public-school art instruction and her 
testimonials from school officials under whom she has seryed commend her 
ability in the most favorable terms. 


10. AppoINTMENT or A. H. Jonson, Director oF Music 


The position of director of music in Divisions X to XIII was vacant during 
the greater part of the school year 1925-26, due to the demotion of the former 
director, Miss Josephine Wormley, to a position as teacher of music. 

At its meeting on October 21, 1925, the Board of Education appointed Mr. 
R. Nathaniel Dett, of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., to the position of 
director of music for Divisions X to XIII, effective on and after October 22, 
1925. Subsequently, on November 16, 1925, Mr. Dett notified the Board of 
Education through the first assistant superintendent in charge of colored 
schools that because of the pressure brought to bear by the citizens of Hampton 
and the faculty and student body of Hampton Institute to have him continue 
his work at Hampton he declined to accept the appointment tendered him as 
director of music in Divisions X to XIII of the public schools of Washington, 
D. C. 
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Miss M. C. James, teacher of music in the Miner Normal School, assisted jp 
the supervision of the work throughout the school yeir, and on Mareh §, 1926, 
was promoted temporarily to the position of director of music. It was under. 
stood at that time that the position would be filled on July 1 by the appointment 
of Mr. A. H. Johnson, who was under contract to complete his year’s seryice 
at Cheyney State Normal School, Cheyney, Pa. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education on June 16, 1926, the boarq 
approved. the appointment of Mr. A. H. Johnson as director of music jn 
Divisions X to XIII, effective July 1, 1926. 

Mr. Johnson has completed four years of the course in musie at the schoo] 
of music at Yale University. He received from that institution a certificate 
of proficiency in the theory, of music (1921), and a certificate in supervision 
of public school music (1920). In addition to the foregoing Mr. Johnson also 
completed at the school of music, Yale University, a course in public-school 
music. 

Mr, Johnson has had five years’ experience as teacher and supervisor of 
music at Cheyney State Normal School, Cheyney, Pa., September, 1916, to 
September, 1919, and September, 1924, to June, 1926, two years’ experience 
as supervisor of public school and community music at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and director of music, Slater State Normal School (Winston-Salem Teachers 
College), Winston-Salem, N, ©., September, 1922, to September, 1924. 


11. RESIGNATION oF Mrs, Ceci Norton Broy, Drrector or CoMMUNITY 
CENTERS 


On June 24, 1926, the Board of Education received and accepted the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy as director of community centers, to take effect 
July 15, 1926. In transmitting to the board the resignation of Mrs. Broy, the 
superintendent submitted the following statement: 


“Tt is with regret that I present to the Board of Education the resignation 
of Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, director of the community center department. 

“Mrs. Broy, then Miss Cecil Norton, entered the service of the Washington 
public schools ‘on September 1, 1910, as a first-grade teacher in the Curtis 
School. She was a graduate of our own Washington Normal School. and 
while in the normal school displayed marked interest in community activities. 
On February 1, 1913, she was transferred to the new Grover Cleveland School 
as first-grade teacher. While occupying this position she was very active in 
assisting in the establishment of a community center located at this school. 
She gave of her time unsparingly and without compensation other than the 
satisfaction of engaging in the work which she loved in the developing of a 
splendid type of community service at this building. She later was transferred 
to the Park View School and continued her services as a volunteer worker in 
community center service. In 1917 she became the general secretary of the 
community center department and has served, with but a brief interruption, 
in that capacity up to the present time. 

“Mrs. Broy has brought to her work an unselfish deyotion and an intelligent 
and appreciative attitude toward the extension of the service of the public 
schools to the community. She has displayed a fine tact and sympathetic 
understanding in her relation with her coworkers. She has made a real con- 
tribution to the school system and to this city and she leaves to her successor 
an efficient organization possessing fine ideals of civic service.” 


12, APPOINTMENT OF Miss Sipyt BAKer, Dimecror or CoMMUNITY CENTERS 


In recommending the appointment of Miss Sibyl Baker as director of com- 
munity centers to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. Broy, the 
superintendent submitted to the Board of Education the following statement 
concerning Miss Baker: 
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“Miss Baker is a graduate of the public schools of this city and holds the 
degree of B. A. from Wellesley College. In addition she has taken special 
post graduate courses at Columbia University and New York University. 

“ Following is a record of her service in the Washington high schools: 

“On October 16, 1906, Miss Baker was appointed to teach the subject of 
BPnglish in the Business High School. 

“On September 30, 1918, Miss Baker was granted leave of absence to engage 
in war service, 

“On February 19, 1919, Miss Baker was reinstated in the schools as a teacher 
of English in the Central High School. 

“On July 1, 1921; Miss, Baker was promoted to a Group B salary in her 
position for superior work. 

“Miss Baker has not only rendered excellent service as a teacher but in 
addition has been most efficient and successful in dramatic work. She has 
done pioneer work in oral English and in dramatics and has supervised extra- 
eurricula activities of pupils at the Central High School, in all of which she 
has been eminently successful. 

“Miss Baker possesses personal characteristics which make her a force in 
sorial and educational gatherings. During the past year she has been president 
of the High School Teachers’ Association.” 


SECTION Ill. PUTTING THE FIVE-YEAR SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM INTO EFFECT 


The need for additional schoolhouse accommodations has been and still re- 
mains one of the most important educational matters before the citizens of 
Washington. The fiye-year school building program act which was passed by 
the Sixty-eighth Congress and approved by the President on February 26, 1925, 
is the most comprehensive and systematic school-building program ever under- 
taken for the public schools of Washington, 

The act is a legislative authorization for making appropriations from year 
to year in order that the school children of Washington may be suitably 
housed in buildings adequate to provide the instruction and training which 
an up-to-date system of public education ought to provide. 

The act also carries legislative authorization for improving the educational 
program in our schools by the establishment of larger elementary schools with 
free principals, for combined assembly hall-gymnasiums in the larger ele- 
mentary schools to the end that adequate physical training facilities for the 
boys and girls may be carried on indoors, and for the organization of the school 
system as a whole on the 6-3-3 plan of organization, thereby establishing the 
junior high school as an integral part of the school system. 

Since the school building program is of such vital importance at this time, 
it will be worth while to analyze the situation in some detail. 

With the approval of the President, on February 26, 1925, Public Act No. 
481 of the Sixty-eighth Congress became law. The title of that act is “An 
act to authorize a five-year building program for the public-school system of 
the District of Columbia which shall provide school buildings adequate in size 
and facilities to make possible an efficient system of public education in the 
District of Columbia.” 


PURPOSE, SCOPE, AND INTENT OF THE ACT 


The purpose of the aforementioned act is stated in section 1 as follows: 


“That it is the purpose of this act, which shall hereafter be known as the 
five-year school building program act, to provide a sufficient number of school 
buildings to make it possible: To abandon all portables; to eliminate the use 
of rented buildings; to abandon the use of undesirable rooms; to reduce 
elementary school classes to a standard of not more than forty pupils per 
class; to provide a five-hour day of instruction for elementary school pupils, 
thereby eliminating part-time cla to abandon all school buildings recom- 
mended for immediate vr early abandonment in 1908; to abandon other school 
buildings which have become unfit for further use since 1908; to provide a 
full day of instruction for high school pupils thereby eliminating the ‘double 
shift’ program in the high schools; to provide for the annual increase in 
enrollment of pupils during said five-year period; and in general, to provide 
in the District of Columbia a program of schoolhouse construction which 
shall exemplify the best in schoolhouse planning, schoolhouse construction, 
and educational accommodations.” 
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This act became effective July 1, 1925. The title and purpose of the act 
clearly indicate that the school building program carried jin this legislation 
is to cover a period of five years, i. e., the appropriation bills for the fiscal 
years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930, 

If additional proof of the intent of Congress to carry out this program in 
five years were needed, it could be found on page 21 of Report No. 1400 of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, which is the report of the committee 
on the bill, from which the following is quoted; 

“The bill has been prepared with a view of accomplishing by June 30, 1930, 
those purposes stated in the preamble. 

“Tach year for a period of five years estimates for school buildings and 
grounds will cover such portions of the items contained in this bill as to insure 
the accomplishment of its purposes by June 30, 1930.” 


ACT MUST BE BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


The closing section of the aforementioned act is as follows: 


“Sec. 9. This act shall become effective on the 1st day of July, 1925, and 
estimates of expenditures for buildings and grounds for the public schools 
of the District of Columbia shall hereafter be prepared in accordance with 
the provisions of this act.” 


The school estimates for buildings and grounds for the fiscal years 1926 
and 1927 were prepared by the Board of Education in accordance with the 
five-year school building program act. 

It is the opinion of the Board of Education that the law not only requires 
the board to submit its estimates for land and building items in accordance 
with the legislative authorization. providing for the school buildings and 
grounds carried in the act, but that the law also makes it equally incumbent on 
the Board of Education to submit estimates year by year. which shall carry 
out the provisions of the five-year school building program act within the five- 
year period. This the Board of Education has tried to do. If the law is 
carried into effect in this manier, it means that by June 30, 1930, appropria- 
tions will have been made for the purcbase of all land, for the construction of 
all school buildings, and for the other school facilities authorized in this act. 


TOTAL COST OF FIVE-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM 


The total estimated cost of the five-year school building program is $20,- 
185,000 or $4,037,000 per year for five years. 

In the discharge of its responsibility under the provisions of the law, the 
Board of Education has undertaken to secure an appropriation for each fiscal 
year of approximately one-fifth of the total estimated cost of the five-year 
school building program. It is obvious that if in any given fiscal year the 
actual appropriations for school buildings and grounds are less than $4,037,000 
subsequent appropriations must be increased by that amount if the five-year 
school building program act is to be made effective by June 30, 1930. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1926 AND 1927 


Exclusive of certain items for the completion of construction at Armstrorg 
and Western High Schools, and Langley Junior High School, already under 
way, and not carried in the estimated cost of the five-year school building pro- 
gram act, the appropriations for land and buildings made available for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, amounted to $4,013,000. Of this amount 
$1,495,000 was carried in the appropriation act for 1926; $2,380,000 was car- 
ried in the Second deficiency act, fiscal year 41925, approved March 4, 1925; 
and $138,000 was carried in the first deficiency act, 4926, approved March 

that the appropriations made available 


3, 1926. It is seen, therefore, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, were $24,000 below the one-fifth of 


the estimated cost of the five-year program. 

The appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 carries an 
appropriation for land and buildings amounting to $2,450,000 ; this amount 
includes the reappropriation of $154,000 originally made for the Park View 
School in the second deficiency act for 1925. This amount is carried here as 
an original appropriation and has, therefore, been eliminated from the amount 
indicated as appropriated and available for the fiscal year 1926. 

Thus the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, are scen 
to be $1,587,000 below the one-fifth of the estimated cost of the five-year 
program. 

In addition to the aforementioned amount of $2,450,000, appropriated for 
1927, the appropriation act also carries obligated appropriations amounting 
to $850,000. ‘These obligated appropriations will, of course, have to be carried 


in the estimates for 1928. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS SOUGHT FOR 1928 


} In accordance with its opinion that the law requires that the estimates for 


school buildings and grounds be so made from year to year as. to accomplish 
the expressly stated purpose of the act by June 30, 1930, the Board of Eduea- 
tion announced, at the annual meeting with the citizens associations, its in- 
tention to request appropriations for buildings and grounds in the Budget for 
1928 sufficient to provide for, not only the one-fifth of the program allotted to 
this year, but also the accumulated shortages of the appropriation acts of 
1926 and 1927. This amounted to $5,648,000 as shown by the following 


tabulation: 


The $20,185,000 distributed into fifths by years. 
Appropriations by years. 
Shortage for each year ___ 

Total accumulated shortage in 1 


1,611, 000 


Appropriation required in 1928_____-.--------------------+----|-+=----=------|-----*0=--207- 5, 648, 000 


TOTAL COST DISTRIBUTED AMONG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DIVISIONS, VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS, AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


As already indicated. the Board of Education proposed to request appropria- 
tions for buildings and grounds in 1928 amounting to approximately $5,648,000. 
The distribution of this amount among the elementary schools in the 13 
divisions of the city, the vocational schools, and the high schools is indicated in 
the following memorandum marked “ Hxhibit A.” (See p. 41.) 

_ This exhibit should be read in the following manner: : 

|The “total estimated cost” of all items for buildings and grounds, carried 
in the five-year school building program amounts to $20,185,000. The estimated 
cost of elementary and junior high schools in the first division is $2,094,000 
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By the end of 1928 three-fifths of the total cost should have been appro- 
priated, amounting to $1,256,400 for the first division. 

Appropriations for 1926 for the first division amounted to $275,000. Appro- 
priations for 1927 amount to $221,000. The sum of appropriations for 1926 
and 1927 is $496,000. 

Deducting $496,000, which has been appropriated, from $1,256,400 gives a 
balance of $760,400, the amount necessary to be appropriated in the Budget of 
1928 if the five-year program is to be completed in the five years. 

The figures following each one of the “divisions” of the city should be read 


and understood in the same manner. 


Exmipir A 


Total estimated cost of five-year school building program, distributed by 
divisions 


=f inti 
ie Total Three Arths Deduct appropriations Suggested 
Mele estimated | cost, for appropria- 
three years| For 1926 | For 1927! tions 


ey $760, 400 


2, 296,000 | 4 5, 802, 000 
154, 000 * 154, 000 


4,013,000 2,450,000 | 5, 648, 000 
i 


, 185, 000 | 12, 111,000 


1 “The total estimated cost”” differs from the CI et Se le Fa as 0 year ago, in that the 
estimated cost of Junior high schools has been carried in the respective divisions, rather than being dis- 
rebated as last year “between elementary and high schools, two-thirds to the former and one-third to 
the latter.” 

1 The amounts of money for purchase of land are not specified by Congress in the appropriations bill 
for 1027. fate amounts of money indicated therein are based on the preliminary estimates of the Board 
of Education. 

4 From the mathematical total of this column has been deducted the $8,500 by which the “appropriations 
for 1927” for the Second Division exceed the “three-fifths of the total cost.’” 

4 Reappropriation of Park View item. The appropriations act does not limit the use of this money to 
any given purpose. 
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STATUS OF SCHOOL LAND AND BUILDING PROJECTS ALREADY APPROPRIATED FOR IN 
THE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


The following is a complete list of all Jand and building items appropriated 
for in the five-year program and their status to date: 


Appropriations by years 


Obli- 
Eee d 
Purpose of gated | Date of occu- |Probablo da 
School or location Saprapriatlont Dofi- Omg pation of completion 
ciency 1926 1927 Fons 
acts 
FIRST DIVISION | 
Calvert Street (Oys-| 8-room build-| $175, 000 |_....-----|-.--------|--------- Sept. 20, 1926 
ter). ing ne A. 
Potomac Heights...| Land... 


Georgetown Junior 
(Gordon). arene) 


SECOND DIVISION 


Morgan... -....___. Tand s20-- <p |ecrecnnesul ener eet men 0) 


THIRD DIVISION 


Fifth and Decatur | 8room build-| 25, 600 | $140, 000 |- 
Streets (Barnard), a) 
and... .. 


Brightwood Park jdi. | 
(Truesdell). {Freon addi- 


Sept. 20, 1926 


tion, 
Fifth and Sheridan | Sroom build-| 27,500 | 140, 000 
(Whittier). i 


Brightwood 


Fourteenth and Og- 
den. 
Petwort! 

West __- 

Sixteenth & Webster: 

Alaska Ave. ‘and 
Holly St. 

Macfarland Junior_. 


Brightwood Junior ~_ 


June_—, 1928 
Do. 


Feb. 1, 1927 


FOURTH DIVISION 


FIFTH DIVISION 


Park View 2_. 


Building... 
Burroughs____ 


-| room build- 
ie A.H- 


Aug. 1,1927 


South Dakota 
ond Rhode Aue. 
Island Aves. 
NE.(Woodridge’ 


ridge Junior. 


SIXTH DIVISION 


Stuart Junior High, ‘| ep, 1,1007 
SEVENTH DIVISION 

Hine Junijor___-___- yee addi. | 2a |e eaceee 100, 000 |22e ooo -< |= = 8 ee. Feb. 1, 1927 
EIGHTH DIVISION 

Amidon_---_------- aoe addi-)}"--22a22.| oes 80, 000 Stee stanc|-cetee este sen= Jan. 1, 1928 


1 The appropriation for land items in the 1927 Budget is in a lump sum. 
1 This sum was reappropriated for land in the 1927 Budget. 
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| 
| Appropriations by years 


Obli- 

Purpose of gated | Date of occu- |Probable date 

School or location appropriation| Def. Tine pation of completion 
elency | 1925 i927 | Blas 


TENTH DIVISION 


Francis Junior. 


Building... 


ELEVENTM DIVISION 


Smothers_-_---.-___- 4-room addi- |_________. 
Garnet-Pattorson 


Junior High. -| Jan. 


THIRTEENTH DIVI- 
SION 


Belle seaeeeee eens Land and 8- | 216,000 |_.....-...|---------.|--------- Sept. 20, 1926 
room addi-; 
tion, A 
H.-G, 
Randall Junior... Bullding-22|/ 226; 000 | 4222.22. |2- ase oc-|-- ob reme be once fosnwnel-= Jan. 1,1927 
VOCATIONAL ‘ 
SCHOOLS 


M. M. Washington.| Land_...--.- 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
McKinley_-___ 


Business High. 
Dunbar. 


June 1, 1928 


TT bteledeeses:| seeeeeaesen ces 2, 518, 000 |1, 495, 000 


! The appropriation for land items in the 1927 Budget {s in a lump sum. 


The above tabular statement shows— 

1. That the auditorium at the Macfarland Jun‘or High School, which was 
completed and occupied by the school on April 10, 1926, is the only construc- 
‘tion. work of any kind authorized in the five-year school-building program 
act which has been completed and put into operation. 

2. That there are six elementary schools containing 56 classrooms provided 
for in the five-year program which it is expected will be completed and occupied 
on September 20, 1926. 

At this rate of progress in schoolhouse construction, even if appropria- 
tions were made annually to put the five-year program into effect by June 
30, 1930, the construction would not haye been completed and buildings avail- 
able in less than a year and a half or two years following that date. 


CONGESTION IN 1924-25 aND FOLLOWING 


The basis for determining the number and kind of schoolhouse accommoda- 
tions needed in the five-year program was the annual study of congestion made 
on November 1 of each year, beginning in 1920, and a study of increased 
enrollments over a period of 12 years. 
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IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following tabulation shows the results of that study for the years 1924-95, 
when the law was passed, and in 1925-26, one year after its passage: 


Accumulated shortage of classrooms as of November 1 


Classrooms needed 1024 1925 

To eliminate portables. -- u 67 66 

To eliminate rented quarter: . aA 26 

To oliminate undesirable rooms- 30 27 

To reduce oversize classes__- 40 51 
To eliminate part-time classes 

Grades I and II 123 121 

Above Grade IT £ ¢ 

230 297 

12 12 

90 90 

66 62 

Grand total. 448 401 


1 New building occupied Sept. 21, 1925. 


_ The aboye table shows a shortage of 448 classrooms in 1924 and of 461 in 
1925, an increase of 13 classrooms due to the fact that the new classrooms 
opened did not take care of the increased enrollment, 


IN THE HIGIT SCHOOLS 


The following tabulation shows the congestion in the high schools for the 
year 1924-25 and for 1925-26: 


Evidences of congestion November 1 


> 
Enrollment Noy. 1 
Capacity | sae he Excess in 
School Vin 1925 Minus 1925 
1924 1925 
4 900 
a 2, 300 
4 1,500 
4 1,100 
Columbia Junior | | 300 
Hine Junior '__- 4 150 
Jefferson Junior 100 
Langley Junior * 4 225 
Macfariand Junior ! 225 
— Powell Junior !_ i 100 
~ Armstrong. __.. 4 1,100 
Dunbar 1) 200 
Randall Junior | 2} "190 
Shaw Junior! __. 250 


~ 1 Ninth grade only in junior high schools. 
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The above table shows an enrollment of 2,97 
schools in excess of the capacity of the buildin 
1925. This reduction of congestion by 1,27. 
additions to Armstrong and Western Hi 
School, 


1 pupils In high and junior high 
gs in 1924 and of 1,693 pupils iu 
8 pupils is due to the opening of 
gh Schools and the Powell Junior High 


Wuere We Sranp on JuNE 30, 1926 


In undertaking to show where we Stand on June 30, 1926, it is proposed to 
aliscuss the accumulated Shortages of accommodations in elementary and high 
schools; and the enrollments and the changes in each during 1924-25 and 


1925-26 due to an increase in attendance and the opening of additional accom- 
modations during those years, 


ELEMENTARY ScrooLs 


ACCUMULATED SHORTAGES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By actual count the accumulated shortage of classrooms for elementary- 


school purposes on Noyember 1, 1924, was 448. On November 1, 1925, this 
shortage had increased to 461 classrooms. 


ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The enrollment in the elementary schools in 1924-25 showed a decrease of 
253 pupils below the enrollment of 1923-24. 
» The enrollment in elementary school in 1925-26 showed an increase of 
1,606 pupils over the enrollment of 1924-25. 

Combining these two figures gives a total net increase for the two years 
of 1,353 pupils or an average increase for the two years of 676 pupils. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL BUILDINGS OPENED 


Since July 1, 1924, when the five-year school-building program went into 
effect, certain buildings for elementary-school purposes already appropriated 
for have been opened as follows: 


Number | 


When 
School of class- Description 
Tooms occupied 

Bancroft___ 9 -| Sept. 22, 1924 
Thomson. 6 
Raymond_ +4 

4 

16 |. 


None of these buildings were carried in the five-year building program, 
although additions to three of them were so carried. These buildings already 
appropriated for when the five-year school building program act was passed 
were taken into the account when the total of classroom needs was estab- 
lished as a basis for that law. 


BUILDINGS SOON TO BE OPENED 


- 

No elementary school buildings carried in the five-year school building 
program act have been completed and occupied between July 1, 1924, and 
June 30, 1926. 
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The following elementary school buildings are expected to be ready for 
occupancy when the next school year opens September 20, 1926: 


Number | ero te 
School Division | of class- | Description | occupled 
rooms | | 
} 
Sept. 20, 192 
Oyster. _- : I 18 } , 1925 
Baranrd page 8 |. | au 
Truesdel) lu 8 ) ps 
Whittier. pee 8) DO 
Brightwo iit oe 
Now Bel]__ XUIL 0, 
Total. 56 | & 


1 Also assembly hall and gymnasium. 


BUILDINGS ALREADY APPROPRIATED FOR 


The following buildings for elementary school purposes have already been 
appropriated for and are expected to be available for use on the date indicated: 


Number | Daeiptl Ade 
Sel Division | of class- escription date o} 
sone! rooms | completion 


23 --| June_—, 1928 
Petworth. a ae De. 
Aug. 1, 1927 
aD 
| Jon. 1, 1928 


Aug. 1, 1928 
Aug. 1, 1927 


1 Assembly hall and gymnasium. 2 Also assembly hall and gymnasium, 


JUNIOR HIG SCHOOLS 


The junior high school enrolls pupils of Grades VIL and VIII of the elemen- 
tary school and Grade IX or first year of the senior high school. ‘The opening 
of a junior high school, therefore, brings relief from congestion both to elemen- 
tary schools and to senior high schools, 


BUILDINGS OPENED 


As has already been stated, the auditorium-gymnasium at the Macfarland 
Junior High School is the first and only new construction carried in the five- 
year program which has been completed and occupied. This was made ayail- 
able for use on April 10, 1926. 

This provided additional building facilities for physical training work rather 
than increasing the general capacity of the school. f 


BUILDINGS ALREADY APPROPRIATED FOR 
The following is a list of the junior high schools which have been appro- 


priated for under the five-year program: 
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Net capacity of 

new accommo- 

dations whon 
completed 


School | Source of funds Amount amb ona Description Mate ee 
High- | Ele- pletion 
school Ce 
papils rooms 

He at [Second deficiency, | $100,000 |__|... Land. coc gete ete 
| Building. -...------- Jan. 15, 1923 
| Gymnasium-assem- | API. 10, 1926 

bly hall. . 
{cpa atas Feb. 1, 1927 


Gymnasium-assem- | Jan. 15, 1928 
bly hall and wing. 


Building. ns » 1, 1927 

Addition. = Do. 
oy i -| Jan. 1, 1927 
Garnet-Patterson Jan. 15, 1928 
Randall. ------__2. Jan. 1, 1927 


The above table shows that junior high school buildings already appropriated 
for will provide accommodations for (a), 1,305 high-school pupils and (b) 73 
classrooms for elementary-school pupils. 


Sentor HiaH ScHoois 
ACCUMULATED SHORTAGES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


A study of the enrollments in the high schools as of November 1, 1924, shows 
a shortage of schoolhouse accommodations for 2,971 pupils. 

To relieve this congestion appropriations had already been made for an 
addition to the Armstrong Technical High School and the Western High 
School and plans had been made for the opening of the Powell Junior High 
School. These additional facilities provided accommodations for 1,450 high- 
school pupils, leaying 1,521 pupils in excess of capacity. 

Distributing this shortage equally over a period of five years would make 
it necessary to open additional accommodations for 304 pupils each year. 

On November 1, 1925, enrollment in the high schools and junior high schools 
of pupils of high-school standing exceeded the eapacity of the buildings by 
1,698. 


ENROLLMENTS 


On the basis of a study of the enrollment in the high schools for 1913 through 
1924 it was estimated that schoolhouse accommodations for 750 additional high- 
school pupils would be required each year to take care of increased enrollment. 

The enrollment in the high schools in 1924-25 showed an increase of 551 
over the enrollment in 1923-24. 

The enrollment in 1925-26 showed an increase of 201 over the enrollment 
in 1924-25. Combining these two figures gives a total increase for the two 
years of 752 pupils or an average increase for the two years of 376 pupils. 
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BUILDINGS APPROPRIATED FOR 


Relief from the congestion in high schools will be provided by the opening 
of junior high-school buildings which have already been discussed and by the 
opening of senior high-school buildings which will now be described. 


M’KINLEY TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The “ second deficiency act, fiscal year 1925,” approved March 4, 1925, carries 
an appropriation of $1,000,000, together with an obligated appropriation of 
$2,250,000, for the construction of a new McKinley Technical High School, 
The plans have been completed and the contract Jet and it is expected that the 
building will be completed and ready for occupancy by September, 1928. It is 
estimated that the school will accommodate 1,800 pupils. 


BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL 


The five-year school building program act contemplates the erection of a 
new building to house the Business High School, The appropriations act for 
1927 carries an item of $5,000 for preparing the preliminary plans for the 
building. It is planned that appropriations for this school will follow the 
final appropriations for the completion of the McKinley. It is planned to con- 
struct a school building which will accommodat? 1,500 pupils. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


I have presented in detail the facts regarding congestion in the schools 
which the five-year school building program act was intended to eliminate, 
the appropriations which have been made under the provisions of that act, 
and the amount of relief which the buildings already appropriated for will 
provide. 

I propose now to put these facts into brief summarized statements to show 
by how much the appropr ations up to date have fallen short of being two- 
fifths of the five-year program. 


THE PROGRAM AS A WHOLE 


Whereas the total cost of the five-year school building program is estiniated 
to be $20,185,000, or $4,037,000 per year for five years, the total appropriations 
for the years 1926 and 1927 under this act were only $6,463,000, or $1,611,000 
below two-fifths of the program. 

Whereas the total estimated cost of the school buildings authorized for 
construction in the five-year school building program is $16,925,000, the. total 
appropriations for the years 1926 and 1927 under this act were only $5. ALS, 
or $1,711,555 below two-fifths of the five-year program. ; 

Whereas the total cost of the land authorized for purchase in the five-year 
school building program is $3,260,000, the total appropriations for the years 
1926 and 1927 under this act were $1,404,555, or $100,555 above two-fifths of 
the five-year program. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Whereas the total estimated cost of elementary school buildings, exclusive 
of gymnasium-assembly halls, authorized for construction in the five-year 
school building program is $7,600,000, the total appropriations for the years 
1926 and 1927 under this act were only $1,830,945, or $1,209,055 below two 
fifths of the five-year program. 
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Whereas the total estimated cost of combination gy: 
authorized for construetion in the five-year school build 
the total appropriations for the years 1926 and 1927 under this act were 
$150,000, or $60,000 below two-fifths of the five-year program. 

Whereas the total’ estimated cost! of’ grdunds for eleniéntity schools, exclusive 
of school playgrounds, authorized for purchase in the five-year school build- 
ing program is $1,715,000, the total appropriations for the years 1926 and 1927 
under this act were $842,055, or $156,055 above two-fifths of the five-year 
program. 

Whereas the total estimated cost of school playgrounds authorized for pur- 
chase in the flve-year school building program is $500,000, the total appropria- 


tions for the years 1926 and 1927 under this act were only $32,500, or $167,500 
below two-fifths of the five-year program. 


mnasium-assembly halls 
ing program is $525,000, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Whereas the total estimated cost of junior high school buildings author- 
ized for construction in the five-year school building program is $775,000, the 
total appropriations for the years 1926 and 1927 under this act were $2,072,500, 
or $52,500 above two-fifths of the five-year program. 

Whereas tlie total’ estimated cost of grounds for junior high schools author- 
ized for purchase in the five-year school building program is $775,000, the 
total appropriations for the years 1926 and 1927 under this act were $355,000, 
or $45,000 above two-fifths of the five-year program. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Whereas the total estimated cost of senior high school buildings authorized 
for construction in the five-year school building program is $3,750,000,, the 
total appropriations for the years 1926 and 1927 under. this act were only 
$1,005,000, or $495,000 below two-fifths of the five-year program. 

Whereas the total estimated cost of grounds for senior high schools author- 
‘zed for purchase in the five-year school building program is $270,000, the total 
appropriations for the years 1926 and 1927 under this act were $175,000, or 
$67,000 above two-fifths of the five-year program. 


SECTION IV. THE NEW TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT ACT 


The passage of legislation amending the teachers’ retirement law represents 
additional legislation looking toward the improvement of the teaching service 
in the District of Columbia. The purpose of this legislation is to provide a 
more adequate retirement provision for additional employees in the District 
of Columbia. This is done by increasing the maximum amount on which the 
teacher makes her contribution to the retirement fund, and by an increase 
in the amount which the Government contributes as its part of the teachers’ 
annuity fund. 

It is a significant fact worthy of particular mention that this legislation 
represents the first attempt made to modify the original teachers’ retirement 
law, which was approved June 15, 1920. The success achieved in securing the 
prompt enactment of this legislation is undoubtedly largely due to the manner 
in which the legislation was organized and presented to Congress. At every 
step in the procedure, systematic efforts were made to secure unanimity of 
opinion among those concerned with the legislation before the next step was 
taken. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION IN CHARGE 


The legislation was in charge of the committee on legislation of the Board of 
Education, of which Mrs. William H. Herron was chairman, Rey. F, I. A. 
Bennett and Mrs. Coralie F. Cook were the other members. The teaching 
profession of Washington owes Mrs. Herron a debt of gratitude for her leader- 
ship in behalf of this legislation. 

The superintendent and first assistant superintendents, Kramer and Wilkin- 
son, participated in all conferences having to do with the legislation. 


TEACHERS’ COUNCIL COMMITTEE 


The teachers’ council was represented in the conferences by a committee, of 
which Miss M. Gertrude Young, principal of the Peabody-Hilton School, was 
chairman. Other members were: Mr. W. J. Wallis, head of department of 
mathematics; Miss H. ©. Lasier, teacher, Central High School; Miss Mazie 
Rose, teacher, Jefferson Junior High School; Miss Eyelyn Naylor, teacher, 
physical training department; Miss M. W. Tarr, teacher, Greenleaf School; 
Miss Lillian Shackelford, teacher, Henry Wilson School. 

Frequent conferences were held by the above mentioned representatives of 
the school department with the auditor, Maj. D. J. Donovan, who represented 
the District government; with Herbert D. Brown, of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
which bureau had been officially requested to make an actuarial study of the 
status of the retirement fund and the operation of the law since its enactment 
on January 20, 1920; with F. J. Bailey representing the Bureau of the Budget. 
These conferences with representatives of the District government and the 
National Government were held for the purpose of securing unanimity of sup- 
port for whatever legislation might be subsequently introduced into Congress. 

For the teaching profession, the superintendent desires to record the grateful 
appreciation of the teachers and officers of the sympathetic interest and help- 
ful assistance given the school officials by Major Donovan, Mr. Brown, and 
Mr. Bailey in the preparation of the bill for introduction into Congress. 
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On behalf of the great body of teachers in the District of Columbia who will 
profit by the improved retirement conditions carried in the bill, the superintend- 
ent thanks the teachers} council and the other representatives of teacher organ- 
jzations for their part in securing this legislation. The undivided support of 
the teaching profession in Washington given this legislation was undoubtedly 
a material factor in securing an improved retirement law. 


HEARINGS ON THE BILL 


The first hearing on the bill was held before a subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, of which Hon. Frank R. Reid, of Illinois, 
was chairman, Mrs. William H. Herron, chairman of the legislative com- 


mittee of the Board of Hdueation, was in charge and presented the following 
persons, who spoke for the bill: 


Dr. F. W. Ballou, superintendent of schools. 

Mr. John B. Larner, president Washington Loan & Trust Co. and former 
president of the Board of Education. 

Mr. 8. B. Kramer, first assistant superintendent of schools, Divisions I to IX 

Mr. D. J. Donoyan, auditor, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Herbert Brown, Chief United States Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. G, C. Wilkinson, first assistant superintendent of schools, Divisions 
X to XIII. 

Miss M. Gertrude Young, chairman committee on teachers’ retirement, 
teachers’ council. 

Miss F. C. Mortimer, president teachers’ council. 

Miss Selma Borchardt. chairman National Council Federation of Teachers. 

Mr. M. Grant Lucas, representing Columbian Educational Association. 

Miss Blizabeth Wilson, actuarial advisor, teachers’ council. 

Miss L. T. Shackelford, representing kindergarten and primary teachers, 
Divisions X to XIII, teachers’ council. 

Miss A. C, Keliher, secretary teachers’ council. 

Mr. G. H. Murray, representing junior and senior high-school teachers on 
teachers’ council, Divisions X to XIII. 

Mrs. W. C. Paul, chairman Washington Local Federation of Teachers. 

Miss Rebeeca Shanley, member committee on teachers’ retirement, teachers’ 
council. ‘ 

Following the passage of the House bill, the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of which Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, was chairman, 
held hearings on the bill. The Senate approved the bill as it passed the House 
with one correction of a clerical error in the bill. The bill passed Congress 
and was approved by the President on June 11, 1926, and took effect July 1, 
1926. 

No person gave more generously of his time or showed a more sympathetic 
interest in the legislation than the auditor, Maj. D. J. Donovan. He fre- 
quently made helpful suggestions to the school officials in charge of the 
measure; he held many conferences with the Bureau of the Budget and with 
Mr. Herbert Brown of the Bureau of Efficiency, and made one of the most ex- 
tended statements on the bill before the committees of Congress. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITOR a 


In order that those interested in this legislation may have detailed informa- 
tion on the subject, I submit the auditor's report in full, in so far as it relates 
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I have omitted only those detailed recom- 


to the general provisions of the bill. 
i ere necessary to put into operation 


mendations regarding amendments which w 
the general principles discussed by the auditor. 


: THE AUDITOR OF THE DISTRICT OF CoLuMBIA, 
nacinraps Washington, May 15, 1926. 


To the CoMMISSIONERS: 

The following report is submitted on H. R. 10051 and S. 3362, each entitled 
“A bill to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of public-school 
teachers in the District of Columbia,’ approved January 15, 1920, and for other 
purposes,” The two bills are identical, and this report therefore is applicable 
equally to each. 

rae purpose of the pill, as indicated by its title, is to amend the present 
teachers’ retirement law and to provide more generous annuities to retired 
teachers, the increase in the annuities being met partly by a larger contribution 
by the teacher and partly by a larger contribution by the District of Columbia, 

A number of conferences haye been held by the auditor with members 
of the Board of Education, the superintendent of public schools, representa- 
tives of the teachers, and Mr. Herbert D. Brown, Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency, concerning the several amendments recommended in this 
report. There is complete agreement on the part of these several persons in 
the amendments as now submitted. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
however, has informed the commissioners that the Government (District's) 
contribution of $18 per year for each year of teaching service, but not ex- 
ceeding 30 years, must be reduced to $15 per year for not exceeding 30 years, 
so as not to be in conflict with the financial program of the President. 

The principal features coyered by the amendments are considered in the 
following order: 


1. FIRST PART OF THE ANNUITY 


Under the present law a teacher is entitled to 1 per cent of his average 
annual basic salary received by him during his whole term of service. The 
maximum amount that may be paid under the first part of the annuity is 
$15 per year. 

The amendment as carried in the two congressional bills proposes to allow 
the teacher as the first part of the annuity 1 per cent of his average annual 
salary received during the 10 years immediately preceding retirement for his 
whole term of service. Changing the basis upon which the computation of 
the first part of the annuity is made from the basie salary to the annual 
salary, and making the computation on the annual salary received during the 
10 years immediately preceding retirement operates to the adyantage of the 
teacher in permitting the payment of a larger annuity than under present law. 
The maximum amount of the first part of the annuity as proposed by the 
amendment is $20 per year. 

The auditor recommends the approval of the amendment as carried in the 
two congressional bills, subject to the limitation that for teaching service 
prior to July 1, 1926, no teacher shall be entitled {o a greater service credit 
than 40 years. As the larger part of this prior teaching service is a cost 
payable wholly by the District, it is belieyed the limitation proposed by the 
auditor is both reasonable and proper, and, morevyer, the limitation has been 
agreed to by all the parties in interest. 

Under the present law longevity pay, session-room allowances, and the 
increase of compensation (bonus) heretofore paid to teachers is excluded in 
computing the first part of the teacher's annuity. Under the two con- 
gressional bills the amounts paid to the teachers for these several purposes 
is included in the total sum upon which the first part of the teacher's annuity 
is computed, subject to the maximum salary limitation of $2,000 referred to 
Jater. The auditor recommends the approval of this amendment as it appears 
in those two bills. 

. 
2. MAXIMUM SALARY FOR PURPOSES OF DEDUCTIONS AND BENEFITS 


Under the present law the contribution of the teacher can not be computed 
on a salary exceeding $1,500. Under the amendment as carried in the two 
congressional bills the maximum salary is raised to $2,000, and the auditor 
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recommends the approyal of the amendment in this form. Raising the maxi- 


mum salary operates to liberalize the fi ther’ y 
Min lyadCthol cxpetiealotatnowtercs rst part of the teacher's annuity but 


3. MEDICAL EXAMINATION FOR DISABILITY 


Under the present law the Board of Wducation has exclusive ower an 
jg not subject as a matter of law to any check in directing the midiceniane of 
gchool-teachers for disability. Under the two congressional bills it is pro- 
yided that no teacher shall be retired by the Board of Bducation until 
.examined under the direction of the medical officer of the District of Columbia 
in charge of medical and sanitary inspection of the public schools. The 
auditor believes it is entirely proper there should be some check on the right 
of the Board of Edutation to retire a teacher for disability. Therefore he 
proposes that the amendment in this respect shall provide for an examination 
under the direction of the health officer of the District of Columbia, and as 
a result of such examination, in his judgment, or in the judgment of two- 
thirds of the members of the Board of Education, there shall be a finding 
that the teacher is physically or mentally incapacitated for efficient service 
Berit. Board of Education can direct retirement on the ground of 
disability. 


4. GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTION 


Under the present law the District of Columba contributes to the teacher 
as the second part of his annuity the sum of $10 for each year of his teaching 
service for his whole term of service. The two congress.onal bills propose 
a contribution by the District of $20 for each year of teaching service for 
not exceeding 80 years. The auditor's recommendation was that the District's 
contribution be at the rate of $18 for each year of teaching service for not 
exceeding 30 years.) The Director of the Bureau of the Budget, however, has 
informed the comm'ssioners, under date of May 14, 1926, as follows: 

“Under the present law contribution to an annuity from District revenues 
is $10 for each year of ‘service without limit as to number of years of service: 
Under HI. R. 10051 and §. 3362 the contribution is increased to $20, with 
a limit of 80 years of service., Under the auditor’s proposed substitute bill 
the contribution is made $18, with a service limit of 30 years. I am author’zed 
by the President to say that the proposed substitute bill will not be in con- 
flict with his financial program if this contribution is made $15,” 


6. MINIMUM ANNUITY 


Under the present law the minimum annuity for retirement for superannua- 
tion is $480 a year and for disability $420 a year. The two congressional bills 
propose a flat sum of $600 a year as the minimum annuity for retirement on 
either ground. The auditor recommended that the minimum annuity shall 
be computed on the basis of 1 per cent of the average annual salary received 
by the teacher during the 10 years immediately preceding retirement for his 
whole term of service plus a contribution by the District of Columbia of $16 
per year for 20 years for service less than 20 years. Under the direction 
contained in the letter of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget referred 
to the contribution must be reduced to $15 per year. 


6. APPROPRIATIONS 


Under ‘the present law and the existing practice of appropriating moneys 
to the teachers’ retirement fund, Congress appropriates only such amount as 
may be necessary each year to pay annuities to teachers on the retired roll. 
Jn the fiscal year 1926 the appropriation for this purpose was $61,000; and the 
District appropriation act for the fiseal year 1927 carres an appropriation 
of $70,000. No change is proposed in this method of making appropriations by 
the provisions of’ the two congressional bills. The ‘recommendation of the 
auditor, however, is that there shall be appropriations made each year by 
Congress to the teachers’ retirement fund that will 1 quidate in a given time the 
District’s accrued liability, fixed as of June 30, 1925, plus an additional appro- 
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nriation each year to take care of the District's’ normal contribution. If the 
Xeathers’ retirement fund is to be placed on a sound financial basis, the amend- 
ment proposed by the auditor should be enacted into law. j 

No actuarial valuation has yet been made of the operation of the teachers 
retirement law from March 15, 1920, to the present time, although data to ac- 
complish this purpose has been obtained from the records of the auditor 8 oflice 
and of the Board of Education by representatives of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
and the chief of that bureau, Mr. Herbert D. Brown, has kindly agreed to 
make such yaluation when the opportunity presents itself. 

Actuarial computations, however, have been made of the cost of the teachers 
retirement law under the amendments proposed by the two congressional bills , 
and modifications of those amendments and additional amendments recom- 
mended by the auditor, as well as under the reduced rate of contribution by 
the District from $18 per year to $15 per year. ai 

Considering, first, the amendments as contained in the two congressional 
bills, the actuaries report that an appropriation representing 4.08 per, cent of 
the annual pay roll should be made each year over & period of approximately 
30 years to liquidate the accrued liability of the District, computed as of June 
30, 1925. Based on the present pay roll this would cull for an initial annual 
appropriation of $230,540, To take care of the District's normal contribution 
calls for an additional appropriation of 2.16 per cent of the annuil pay roll, 
or an initial appropriation, based on the amount of the present pay roll, of 
$122,051. ‘Therefore, for the first year the tofal appropriation required under 
the amendment proposed by the auditor, based upon the provisions of the two 
congressional bills, would be $352,591. The amount of the appropriation to be 
made each year after the first year would depend upon an annual actuarial 
determination, 

Under the changes in the two congressional bills recommended by the auditor, 
the actuaries report that 4.05 per cent of the pay roll should be appropriated 
during a period of approximately 30 years to liquidate the accrued liability as 
of June 30, 1925, and the initial appropriation for this purpose, based on the 
amount of the present pay roll, would be $228,845, Do provide for the normal 
contribution of the District to the teachers’ retirement fund calls for an ap- 
propriation of 1.94 per cent of the annual pay roll, and the initial appropriation, 
based on the amount of the present pay roll, would be $109,620. The total 
initial appropriation for both purposes under the changes recommended by 
the auditor amounts to $338,465. 

Under the change required to be made as set forth in the letter of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, reducing the District's contribution to 
$15 per year for not exceeding 30 years, 3.48 per cent of the pay roll should 
be appropriated during a period of approximately 30 years to liquidate the 
accrued liability as of June 30, 1925, and the initial appropriation for this pur- 
pose, based on the amount of the present pay roll, would be $196,637; and to 
provide for the District's normal contribution, 1.65 per cent of the annual pay 
roll is required, and the initial appropriation, based on the amount of the 
present pay roll, would be $93,233, or a total initial appropriation for both pur- 
poses of $289,870. 


7 OUTSIDE TEACHING SERVICE 


Under the present law a teacher appointed to the public schools of the 
District of Columbia may receive cred’t for teaching service in schools outside 
the District of Columbia for annuity purposes for not exceeding 10 years 
without cost to the teacher. Under the congressional bills it is proposed that 
the teacher may elect to receive credit for teaching service outside the public 
schools of the District of Columbia for not exceeding 10 years, provided the 
teacher shall deposit to the credit of the teachers’ retirement fund a sum equal 
to the contributions that would have been required of the teacher if such service 
had been rendered in the public schools of the District of Columbia, with 
interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, Should the teacher 
elect not to purchase outside teaching service he would not be entitled to 
credit for such service in the computation of his annuity abt the time of his 
retirement. The auditor recommends the approval of this amendment. 


8, REINSTATEMENT OF TEACHER 


Under the present law a teacher who has been separated from the public 
schools of the District of Columbia is not required upon reinstatement to 
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ASnss S nevertheless entitled to credit for all prey 
See eee Hpeaage at of a annuity. Under the ett bs 
s. S : g ‘her shall upon reinstateme: edeposi 
contrabubions pebdraw n by him from, the Pecroneng MAR te 
fang a Aen oe ee entitled to eredit for his previous teaching merited 
in t ne ae mee AS annuity, The auditor recommends the approval of 
this amend pa : e additional provision added thereto that no credit 
for preys ated oo shall be given in any case of reinstatement where the 
teacher has Separated from teaching service in any public-school syst 
for more than five years, t Meas 


9. OPTIONAL BENEFITS. 


Optional benefits are not 
two congressional bills.. The aud 
ment for optional benefits under which, in the 
no part of the deductions made from his salar 
credit of his account, shall be returned to hi 
ment he shall have selected, under 


provided for under the present law nor wnder the 
itor recommends the approval of an amend- 
case of the death of an annuitant. 
¥, with the interest thereon to the 


return of the unpaid principal, 
nuity as a survivorship annuity. 


10, ACTUARIAL VALUATION 


Under the present law an actuarial valuation is requi 
IS required to be 
third year. Under the congressional bills this valuation is i 
ee SEE wernt anit S valuation is required 
desirable. 


made every 


to be made 
r agrees that an actuarial valuation annually is 


11. TEACHERS ow RETIRED ROLL 


Under the present law teachers on the retired roll receive 
average annual basic salary paid to them during their whol 
plus a contribution by the District of 


1 per cent of the 
Chitinbtht Pele e term of service 
bia Of $ er year for ¥ vi 
of thelr whole term of service. Under the Ebneyeae(ouhy bills Paeaneaies the 
retired roll would recelve benefits of increased annuities through the allow- 
ance of|1 per cent of their average annual salary (as against ayerage annual 
basic salary under present law), which shall include longevity pay, session- 
room allowance, and increase of compensation (bonus) received by the teacher 
during the 10 years immediately preceding retirement for his whole term of 
service plus a contribution by the District of Columbia of $20 per year for 
not exceeding 30 years. The auditor recommended the approval of this amend- 
ment, subject to a reduction in the contribution by the District of Columbia 
from $20 to $18 per year, for not exceeding 30 years, and with the provision 
that no reduction Shall be required in the amount of the annuity now being 
paid to any retired teacher. Under the direction contained In the letter of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the District's contribution must 
be reduced to $15 per year for not exceeding 30 years. 


The maximum annuity payable to a teacher under existing law, based upon 
30 years’ service, is $750, the teacher contributing $450, cr 60 per cent. and 
the District of Columbia $300, or 40 per cent. 

Under the substitute amendment recommended by the auditor the maximum 
years’ service would be $1,200, the teacher contributing $600 and the District 
of Columbia $600. 

Under the substitute amendment recommended by the auditor the maximum 
annuity for 30 years’ service would be $1,140, the teacher contributing $600, 
or 53 per cent, and the District of Columbia $540, or 47 por cent. 

Under the substitute amendment approved by the Budget Bureau the maxi- 
mum annuity for 30 years’ service would be $1,050, the teacher contributing 
$600, or 57 per cent, and the District of Columbia $450, or 43 per cent. 

After 30 years of service the District of Columbia would no longer contribute 
to the annuity of the teacher, but the teacher's contribution will continue until 
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nis retirement. 
therefore the 1 


ter 30 years fs 


the annuity af 
continued con- 


in the amount of e 
the teachers 


The increase 
ented solely by 


nerease repres' 
Soe araiuested that the commissioners, in submitting their 3a a the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on the District © ‘Olumbia, 
yecommend favorable action on 8. 3362 and LH. R, 10051, subject to the amend- 
ments of the auditor and to the limitations of $15 per year for not exceeding 30 
years as the District's contribution to the annuity of the teacher, in conformity 
with the statement of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget that he is 
authorized by the President to say that “the proposed substitute bill will not 
be in conflict with his financial program if this contribution is made $15. 

D. J. DONOVAN, 

Auditor of the District of Columbia. 

combined agreements of all 
ption of the provision sug- 
tributions of the Govern- 


The above report of the auditor represents the 
parties concerned in this legislation, with the excel 
gested by the Bureau of the Budget, jimiting the con 


ment to a period of 80 years. 
nt is as follows: 


pts every modifica- 


“Jt is to be noted that 
tion proposed by the auditor in his report except the provision to limit the 
contributions of the Government to a pe 
that it would be more equitable to make 
accord with the limitation of service paym 


this bill.” 

The report of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia has this to 
say with regard to the provision of 40 years as carried in the House bill, rather 
than 30 years as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget : 

“The bill is the outcome of careful study and conference by and between 
representatives of the teachers’ council, the Board of Education, the super- 
inten of public schools, the District commissioners, pistrict auditor, United 

ates porenn of Efficiency, and the Budget Bureau, It has the unqualified 
approya of all, except that the Budget Bureau recommended limitation of 
the District government's contribution to a period of 30 years instead of 40 
years. Inasmuch, however, as the District government under present law 
contributes for an unlimited period (though a somewhat smaller amount) 
and as the teachers themselyes, under the pro) sed bill, will conti ‘ 
contribute to the very : q , Pita oeeee ie 
ane he yery end of their term of service, in some cases exceeding 
R years, the House of Representatives and your committee have approved 
See een aes a maximum of 40 years’ contribution by the District aeuaen 

. SES, v j 4 ist : i 
taipeHon cil ty ce eS, probably at majority, the District government's con- 

UTAaee the : cad over such a long period as 40 years 
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on the retired list is 56% years. Undoubtedly tl En ea 
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service hesitate to retire, and the Board Be naa tant fone nub edge 
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The law as : 
passed provides for a rere 
over a period of 40 years. contribution of $15 per year ‘of service 


f the House on this poii 


this period of con 
ent for the teachers as proposed in 


SECTION V. THE WORK OF THE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


The boards of examiners are established by law for the purpose of con- 
ducting the examinations held to qualify persons for appointment to teaching 
and other positions in the school service. For this function two boards of 
examiners are provided, one for Diyisions I to IX, white schools, and the 
other for Divisions X to XIII, colored schools. 

All persons desiring teaching positions in the school service, except the 
graduates of the Wilson Normal School and the Miner Normal School, are 
required by law to pass a written and oral examination prescribed by the 
poard of examiners. 

Fach board is made up of the Superintendent of schools as chairman ex 
officio, a chief examiner, and not less than four nor more than six additional 
members appointed by the Board of Education from among the teaching and 
supervisory staff of the public schools. With the exception of the chief ex- 
aminer in Divisions I to IX who deyotes his time exclusively to this position, 
all members of the boards of examiners serve without additional compensa- 
tion. The following reports’ of the chief examiners give detailed information- 
regarding the scope and character of the work carried on by the respective 
boards and are presented as a part of the superintendent's report. 


Boarp oF Examiners, Divisions I to IX 


To the SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHoots. 
Sm: This report consists of two parts: L Synopsis of examinations; II. 
General comments. 
I, SyNopsis oF EXAMINATIONS 


Number taking, 641; number passing, 275. 
NOTES 


(1) The number appearing first within each parenthesis represents the num- 
ber taking the examination; the number appearing second represents the 
number passing. 

(2) No one was reported as passing who had not submitted all proofs of 
qualifications demanded and had not been certified as physically eligible to 
teach by the medical authorities. 

(3) There was a decided falling off in the number of those taking the ex- 
aminations because of the small number of appointments during the year just 
closed. 


A. REGULARLY SCHEDULED EXAMINATIONS (503—210) 


1, September 10, 1925: Day junior high, 2a salaries) é¢redentials (29-11). 
September 10-11, 1925: Day junior high, 2a salaries, written (32-10). 
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2. December 22-23, 1925—Special subjects (92-54). Day senior high, 3a 
salaries, written (32-24): Art (8-8), domestic art (438), domestic science 
(4-8), mechanical drawing (5-3), music (5-4), physical training—Men (2-1), 
women (4-2). Day junior high, 2c salaries, (21-11): Art (5-2), domestic art 
(4-2), domestic science (2-1), mechanical drawing (3-3), music (4-3), physi- 
cal training—Men (1-0), women (2-0), Day elementary, 1a salaries, (39-19) ; 
Art (44), domestic art (10-4), domestic science (3-2), music (8-6), physical 
training (6-2), manual training (5-0), painting (1-0), sheet metal (2-1). 

8. March 30-31, 1926—Academic subjects (191-68) : Day senlor high, 8a 
salarles (135-49)—Applied arithmetic (3-1), biology (4-2), chemistry (2-1), 
English (30-14), French (10-4), general science (6-8), history (28-8), Latin 
(8-8), mathematics (19-3), physics (4-1). science of accounts (2-1), Spanish 
(11-3), Gregg shorthand and typewriting (13-5). Day junior high, 2c salaries 
(56-19)—Applied arithmetic (2-1), English (18-7), French (8-0), general 
science (9-4), history (9-2), Latin (1-1), mathematics (5-0), science of ac- 
counts (1-1), Gregg shorthand and typewriting (8-3). 

4. May 22, 1926: Day junior high, 2a salaries, written (34-11). 

5. June 4, 1926: Day junior high, 2a salaries, credentials (45-19). 

6. June 4, 1926: Administrative and teaching principalships In elementary 
schools (36-20), administrative (25-17), teaching (11-3). 

7. June 15, 1926: Annual substitutes, credentials (44-17)—Field No. 1 
(18-8), field No, 2 (7-4), field No. 3 (8-0), field No, 4 (11-5). 


B. SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (125 >) 


1. Clerks (74-19): November 7, 1925, stenographers (20-6) ; April 17, 1926, 
stenographers (16-2); June 12, 1926 (88-11)—Stenographers (17-2), general 
clerical (21-9). 5 

2. Elementary schools (6-6): May 22, 1926, plumbing (1-1) ; June 15, 1926, 
atypical (1-1), ungraded (3-3), orchestral (1-1). 

8. Special qualifying examinations (35-35). (Nore.—Dach a separate ex- 
amination.) Night schools (19-19), elementary schools (8-8), junior high 
schools (5-5), senior high schools (1-1), census eiumerators (2-2). 

4. June 14-22, 1926, Wilson Normal School, credentials (10-5) (demonstra- 
tion lesson and oral examinations) ; Kindergarten theory and practice (2-1), 
principles of education and teaching (1-1), geography (2-0), practice teach- 
ing in primary grades (4-3), practice teaching in kindergartens (1-0). 


C, OUTSIDE THE SYSTEM (13—  ) 
1. January 20-21, 1926: Preliminary Annapolis Academy (13-_ ). 
II. GENERAL COMMENTS 


The regular meetings of the board of examiners occurred on Thursday of 
each week throughout the year beginning at 3 p. m. except when it was im- 
possible to have them, in which case due notice was given to all parties 
concerned. 

Forty-nine meetings were held, 17 during the month of June, varying in 
length from one and one-half hours to five hours. The minutes of the various 
meetings show in detail the matters considered. A brief summary of the most 
important matters follows: 
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1. New REGULATIONS 
The circular with reference to examinations for 1925-26 contained new regu- 
Jations, due notice of which haq already been given, ana stated that other 
regulations would appear in future clreulars and that dates would be set on 
d after which they would become effective, 
B75) Closing of examinations and rr 


one shall be admitted to any examination unless actually eligible to take the 


examination at that time and has furnished Satisfactory proofs of the same. 


ed closed on the Tuesday before 
as the case may be, next following 
d beyond that date no further con- 
‘ose who took said examination and 


the third Wednesday in February or June, 
the date of the examination in question, an 
sideration will be given to the cases of th 
whose record is incomplete. 


nished proofs of eligibility, ete., and haye 
ll be certified to the Board of Education 
and necessary appointments shall be 
made from the merged lists complete by that date. 

Xaminations for 1925-26, Provisions 
irculars. It is obvious that the date 
Se of provision No. 1 will come much 


The exact date will be determined and 
inserted in the circular for 1926-27, 


(b) Citizenship—The following rule Proposed by the board of examiners 
was adopted by the Board of Education at its Meeting of November 3, 1925: 

“On and after November 4, 1925, no 
tion in the public schools of the District 
pona fide citizen of the United States or w. a 
to become a naturalized citizen of the United States and is 

appointment taking all steps necessary to perfect the same, fe! 
fied evidence from the proper anthorities must be submitted. 

2, Administrative and teaching principalships.—There were two plans of 
promotion promulgated during the year, one for the year 1925-26, the other 
for the year 1926-27. Early in the year a plan was drawn up after considera- 
tion of the following plans: 

1. That considered during the year 1924-95, 

2. That proposed by a teaching group during the year 1924-25, 

8, That proposed by the Teachers’ Council, 

4. The recent Group B plan. 

' 5. The recent junior high school 2a plan. 

The final plan promulgated for 1925-26 was that adopted by the assistant 
superintendents in joint session and lists were prepared in accordance there- 
with for 1925-26. Later the plan adopted by the assistant pone ante udenS OS 
1926-27 was promulgated as the basis for formation of eligible lists for 1926-27. 

A very careful and comprehensive system of marking based wherever possible 
upon information furnished from official Sources was used for both of the above 
examinations. : 

8, Annual substitutes —The plan which had been in force to obtain annual 
substitutes for the year 1925 was modified in several particulars, chief among 
which was the requirements as to choice of subjects in the senior high School 
general field so us to obtain a body of substitutes with more diversified experi- 
ence. 
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4. Junior high schools (2a salaries) —Special letters were sent to those in 
the system who had applied to take credentials examinations urging them to 
complete the eligibility requirements as it was the intention to have no more 
such examinations after July 1, 1926, and that one list of those qualifying either 
by credentials or by written examinations would be submitted to the Board of 
Education at the close of the school year 1925-26. A special comprehensive 
circular with reference to the formation of lists of eligibles for junior high 
school 2a salary positions was sent out to the entire public-school system as 
well as to all those applying from outside the system. Although the new plan 
was distinctly to the advantage of the older teachers in the system and they 
were so informed, only one or two took advantage of it. No examinations in 
Latin, French, or Spanish are to be held for 2a salary positions. 

5. Normatl-school teacherships—Plans for appointment or promotion to 
normal-school teacherships were discussed at length and tentative plans sub- 
mitted to the superintendent. The plan promulgated was that adopted by the 
superintendent and first assistant superintendents in conference with the chief 
examiners. Owing to the shortness of time, the newness of the stipulated re- 
quirements, and the small salaries available for such positions the results were 
not gratifying. 

6. Clerks.—Great difficulty has been experienced in obtaining list of eligibles 
for positions as stenographers due either to too high prerequisite qualifications 
or insufficient notice, It may be that the salary inducement is not sufficiently 
attractive. 

7. Placing.—Placing rules were amended so as to allow placing for senior 
high-school (8a salaries) appointees for teaching in accredited colleges and 
normal schools when such teaching was in reality of high-school subjects, and 
high-school methods were used. The “placing” situation is normal. 

8. Retirement—Much time has been spent fn making certificates for retire- 
ment purposes. 

9. Group B.—Proposed plans for promotion to Group B were considered 
briefly and preliminary report is to be made at the meetings in September, 
1926. 

10. Special teachers in elementary schools—The prerequisite qualifications 
for such applicants to enter our examinations have been the subject of many 
hours of consideration. The main difficulties in the way haye been: (1) The 
lack of uniformity in the courses in the two normal schools; (2) the difference 
in emphasis placed upon those subjects which differentiate one course from 
another. 

11. Nomenclature of high-school subjects —A serious obstacle in the way of 
preparing a general circular of information as to the equalization of fields of 
work to constitute major subjects has been the lack of standardization in the 
nomenclature of high-school subjects. Much study has been given to this work 
and the board of examiners is awaiting the opinion of the high-school princi- 
pals with reference to certain tabulated suggestions made by the board of 
examiners. 

12. Credentials—The checking up of examinations and evaluation of -cre- 
dentials submitted by applicants as a required part of examinations is fast 
assuming proportions of such magnitude as to put upon the board of examiners 
a yast amount of clerical work which makes it impossible for it to function 
properly. It is yitally necessary that work in this respect be reduced to a 
minimum under present conditions. The board can get help in the correction 
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of examination papers. It can get none in the 


fdeaten onion pots matter of handling the mass 
of certificate: n. 


Jn conclusion, the board of examiners desires to express its profound sense 
of. loss, both personally and officially, because of the recent sudden death of 
mrs. Frances W. Buckingham, for two years a member of the board of examin- 
ers. It came asa distinct shock to all of us, 

The board of examiners will be without the Services of Miss Sarah BE. Simons, 
head of the department of English in the high schools, who has seryed con- 
tinuously since the passage of the organic act of 1906, 

The ever-increasing heavy duties devolving upon Miss Simons as head of the 
Pnglish department rendered it impossible for her to remain on the board 
of examiners, and at her own request she has been relieved of those duties 
which had been performed so efficiently and at such great personal sacrifice 
during the past 20 years. Together we organized the board of examiners in 
1906 and continued it through all the periods of the greatest stress and strain, 
and it is with genuine regret that I must say good bye to Miss Simons as a 
member of the board on which she has rendered such inyaluable service to the 
public schools of Washington. 

Thanking the members of the board of examiners and you, Doctor Ballou, 
for all your many courtesies and kindnesses, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 


Hanry Encuisu, Ohief Boaminer. 


Boarp or WxaMinens, Divisions X to XIII 


jo the SUPERINTENDENT OF Scnoots. 


Sm: The work of the board of examiners, Divisions X to XIII, for the school 
year 1925-26 is reported as follows: I. Examinations: (1) | Written, (2) ¢re- 
Gentials, (3) qualifying. II. Placements. 


I. Braminations 


1, WRITTEN 
77 x Number | Number 
Date Type Subject | inking [pases 
Bricklaying__ 1 1 
Domestic art 2 1 
Domestio, scient | 8 e 
5 = ree-hand drawin: s 1 
Dec. 21, 1925----------- Senlorhigh (3A)2!20" By i 9 
Millinery 1 1 
Physical 1 0 
Printing--- 1 0 
ll 5 
‘ b 
(D0icet Reaesa--4e2- Vocational (1A). 4 3 
9 0 
| 1 i) 
1 0 
2 0 
Wie eee es oo Elementary (1A) S20-2_-:2- a l 
2 1 
; 7 Ungraded, gir! 1| I 
9| 3 
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T. Examinations—Continued 


1. WRITTEN—Continued 


Tanbe R 
Date Typo Subject SERS AD 
Blology_-- 2 2 
Chemistry 3 2 
> 16 6 
3 2 
Commercial ere 1 0 
\ History ay and M...-. 3 1 
Mar, 2, 1926___-......- Senior high (3A) ----_- E. and M ¢ 2 
1 
1 0 
2 2 
2 
3 0 
49 20 
English. - 4 3 
|General science. 3 1 
DO set eee \Tlistory, E. and 1 0 
Mathematics 3 0 
Spanish... = 1 0 
{ 12} 1 
Clerical practice.-.-.------ Ciera 
English pad history. See, Hen ae) 
English and general sc ence. 1 0 
May. 20, 1920 oon ce peat do...---- ies Liome economics 1 0 
\ Fine arts__.-- 2 2 

| 6 
| 2 

2. CREDENTIALS 

4 panne substitutes. 6 5 


Sept. 17, 1925. 


Oct. 15, 1925. 


Diay/22,\1926 secant coe 


June 4, 1926. 


Elementary (in! 


June 15, 1923_ 


‘Senior we A) 
Junior high ee es 
Elementary (pri 


Elementary ( 


Senior high (3A)-- 
Elementary (primary 


Elementary_-.-~ 


Elementary-__. 


termediate). 


Junior high (2A)---.--.----- 


termediate) Ey 


A Heenan principals....-- 


Adiministrative principals. 


English and geography - 
English and history_- 

English and mathematics 
Mathematics and history, 
Mathematics and geography. 
Mathematics and general 

science, 
| Tistory and general science. - 


Physical training 


{meacning principal 
Administrative principal _ 


Annual substitutes 
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I, Examinations—Continued 
8. QUALIFYING 
ber | Number 
Date Type Subject Gravens passed 
| 
\(Junior high. -| Annual substitutes 2 2 
Sept. 24, 1925----------y" do_ Sheet metal-__-__. 1 u 
\(Normal Principles of education 1 1 
Night. Shorthand __ 1 1 
Oct. 2, 1925-----+------ Junior high- Woodwork. 1 1 
\\Normal.._ Case sociolo; 1 1 
‘Senior high_ Building trades_ 1 1 
gy none ei Night... Bricklaying. 1 1 
Oct. 6, Elementary. Delinquent_ 1 1 
Director - ¥ Music. __ rs : 7 
pheceyah vice lementary. Ungraded bo: 
Oct. A, 1925-« Ungraded girls. 1 i 
1, 1925. - Military instructor 1 1 
Deo ty 1925 Ungraded boys__ 1 Z 
Dee. 4, 1 usiness practice 1 1 
Feb. 16, oe Musies. 21. 1 H 
Feb. 17, iD; Bricklaying_ 1 1 
May 15, 1026 
d a a 
| 
SUMMARY, OF EXAMINATIONS 
d Number 
Subject nambes panied 
102 35 
Written-._-. 126 95 
Credentials 20 2 
Qualifying--- aa 
Wael SB ea eet atc ee er ee a eae in 


IT. Placements 


Placements allowed______-_--- 
Placements disallowed 


SAE, Seen Marion P. SHApp, 
Chief Examiner, Divisions 10-13. 


SECTION VI. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Educational research is carried on in the publie schools of the District of 
Columbia under the direction of two assistant superintendents, one in Divisions 
I to IX and one in Divisions X to XIII. The work of these two officers has to 
do largely with giving general intelligence tests and educational achievement 
tests to children throughout the school system, particularly in the elementary 
and junior high schools. 

In many instances these tests reveal striking differences among children 
of the same grade as to their general ability, their rate of school progress, 
and other conditions relating to their status in the schools, 

This information gathered by the research departments is placed at the 
disposal of the school officials and the teachers who are responsible for the 
Grouping and the instruction of these pupils. 

This information, along with other information concerning the pupils, is 
used as a basis of classifying pupils in such 4 manner as to make it possible 
for the pupils to get the largest amount of benefit from the instruction pro- 
Vided. Every effort is made to adapt the school system and the classroom 
instruction to the yarying needs, capacities, interests, and abilities of the chil- 
dren in the public schools. 

, At my request, Assistant Superintendent H. H. Long, in Divisions X to 
XI, has prepared a brief statement on the significance of individual differ- 
‘ences among children. Similarly, Assistant Superintendent Jessie La Salle, 
in Divisions I to IX, has prepared a statement at my request, covering the 
attempts which are being made in the public schools of Washington to adjust 
the schools to the individual differences of pupils. These two articles pro- 
yide the basis for carrying on educational research in our schools, 

é Following these two articles will be found the usual annual reports sub- 
mitted by these two officers, indicating the work undertaken in the two divi- 
sions of the school system during the past school year. These articles are 
worthy of careful reading by those interested in the development of educational 
research of our school system. — . 


1. Inpivipvat DrerereNces AMONG CHILDREN 
(By Howanp H. Lone, Assistant Superintendent of Schools) 


One of the outstanding facts of human nature is the differences among indi- 
viduals. But for such differences we should be unable to recognize one person 
from another. A casual acquaintance may not enable us to recognize differ- 
ences between identical twins, but persons closely associated with them recog- 
nize the differences with ease. These physical differences are of course patent. 
A little more than a half century ago students of human nature began to real- 
ize that individuals differ quite as much mentally as physically, and to be- 
lieve that these differences, like physical differences, are herditary in charac- 
ter. The doctrine attributes to our native make-up the wide differences ob- 
served among children and adults. Accordingly one can by taking thought add 
no more to his mental equipment than he can to his height. Both mental and 
physical growth then have set limits which are not within the control of the 
individual or society. How far these differences are dependent upon heredity 
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and how far upon environment is a moot question which we need not consider 
yere- Suffice to say that pupils, as we find them in schools, are widely difter- 
ent in respect of mentality and other personality traits. If mwa accept ‘the eur- 
rent intelligence mensuration, we may say that generally the most gifted 

eS oe s 3 pupils 
are five’or six times as gifted for the mastery of school work as the least 
gifted. 

The doctrine of individual differences in the liberal sense has found striking 
confirmation in test results. Human beings Tange from idiots to aie. 
mhe Binet I.Q. range is from about 20 to approximately 200. Intelligence teats 
enable us to deseribe with marked definiteness the relative abilities of fapils 
and to discover differences which otherwise would go unrecognized. rifle rid 
spread influx of test results makes the universality of individual differences 
arising from whatever source, an established fact. ; 

At first glance one wonders how it is possible to give a quantitative de- 
scription of intelligence. Alfred Binet, a Frenchman, devised the first effective 
unit of measure as well as the first effective measuring instrument of in- 
telligence. The unit is the mental age. If we administer an intelligence test to 
a large number of unselected children and distribute the scores Recording to 
ages, we may accept the average age-scores as descriptions of the ier of 
development of normal children at the respective ages. These mental pronta 
levels are called mental ages. The average score of 10-year old children, then 
jg the score-equivalent of a mental age of 10 years and so for the Rverce 
scores at other age levels, It is to be noted that such a scale is not arbitrarily 
constructed. The children themselyes determine what score shall be the equiv- 
alent of, say, 9-year mental age. The scale is fitted to the child, not the re- 
verse. Once such a seale is completed, it may be used to reverse the process So 
far as the individual or selected group is concerned. The child may be meas- 
ured and described in relation to the average score of his age. He is at, above, 
or below the average. 

It was soon found that the intelligence of a child could not be adequately 
described in terms of mental age alone. Mental age simply tells how much 
mental growth has taken place. There is need of some measure of the amount 
of retardation or acceleration. Binet used the difference between the mental 
age of the child and the mental age he ought to have at his chronological age. 
jhe objection to this measure is that it varies in quantity at different age 
Jevels. It is not a constant yalue. <A child 6 years old chronologically and 
4 years old mentally has a retardation of 2 mental years. At the same 
mental-growth rate, when he is 15 years old, he will haye a mental age of 10. 
jhe difference is now 5 years. The difficulty has been partly obviated by 
dividing the mental age by the chronological age. This value is technically 
known as the intelligence quotient or the I. Q. We can see how it works by 
applying it to the example above. At 6 years of age this value is 4/6 and at 
15 years of age it is 10/15. Obyiously these values are the same, namely, 0.66 
plus. The I. Q. then describes the rate of growth up to mental maturity. Ex- 
perimental studies tend to establish the fact that it is essentially a constant. 
the I. Q. therefore, is a means of predicting one’s ultimate mental development 
or growth. If an individual at 6 years of age has an I. Q. of 0.50, we may say 
that there is a high probability that at 14 years of age he will have a mental 
age of 7, and, since mental growth apparently stops at about 16, that it is 
highly probable that his ultimate mental growth will roughly correspond to 
that of an 8-year-old child. 

Thus it is seen that in the mental age and the L. Q. we have a very practical 
means of describing the individual differences of children in respect of in- 
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telligence. In actual practice there has grown up a quite widespread mis. 
conception that the I, Q. alone can be used for the purpose of grading pupils, 
This misconception may lead to rather serious difficulties in child adjustment, 
for it is obyious from the foregoing discussion that the I. Q. is a constant ang 
hence tells us nothing of the development level of the child. A child at 3 
years may have an I. Q, of 100, he will have the same I. Q. at 16; but at 3 he 
is not ready to enter the kindergarten whereas at 16 he ought to be well aq. 
vanced in high school. We see that the mental age at least must be used in 
grading pupils. It tells us whether a child has grown sufficiently mentally to 
do the work of a given grade. It describes the absolute mental growth whereas 
the I. Q. describes the rate of mental growth. The following is an approximate 
correlation table for normal pupils showing the age, intelligence, and achieye_ 
ment levels which should correspond : 


Garene-|atenal | Graae | Site | Menta | cred 
| age ees | age | 

6 4 12 12 7 

4 7 2 13 13 8 

8 8 | 3 M4 4 9 

9 9 4 15 15 10 

10 10 5 16 10 lu 

i ll 6 | 17 17 12 


In an actual situation, however, pupils do not fit neatly into the requirements 
of this scheme, even though they have average intelligence. The reason is 
that school achievement is the result of a large number of factors, only a few 
of which we are at present able to measure with even practical accuracy. In 
a single grade, for instance, achievement tends to yary directly as mental 
age, intelligent quotient, and grade, but inversely as chronological age. As a 
consequence of this state of affairs, pupil placement in school becomes a com- 
plex problem which can not be solved by rule-of-thumb. The individual child 
must often be vieweil in the light of these yariables, and in the light of others 
which may be fairly well estimated by competent persons well acquainted with 
him. Thus we see the importance of competent teacher judgment. 

Individual differences demand different educational treatment. High I. Q.’s 
mean that the pupils possessing them are capable of progressing more rapidly 
through school than pupils with low I. Q.’s. They can achieve more in a given 
time. The traditional school program and curriculum are devised to meet the 
needs of pupils who are developing at the average rate, But there are those 
developing much more rapidly and those developing much more slowly than 
the average. They are the accelerated and retarded pupils. The ordinary 
program does not meet their needs. Obviously if the school is to function 
properly, it must provide especially for these extremes, ‘The slow-developing 
pupil must be allowed to progress at a rate commensurate with his ability and 
under conditions which will not call special attention to his handicap. Such 
a pupil requires more repetition in learning. The mastery of certain more 
abstruse principles must be deferred until further development has taken place 
or neyer attempted at all. There may be not only less progress in the case 
of such a pupil, but sometimes there must be qualitatively different progress, 

Two methods of caring for the mentally accelerated pupil haye been pro- 
posed: (a) Enriching the program for him at a given grade leyel so that he 
goes through school at the normal rate but accomplishes a good deal more 
than his average associates. This enrichment may well consist of projects 
requiring extra reading and inquiry, extra-curricula activities, or other special 
assignments which the pupil accepts voluntarily from a list of possible ones. 
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(0) Allowing the pupil to skip grades as rapidly 
pupil may under this plan saye Several yi 
career. These two approaches to the pro! 
enriching-program procedure is in reality 
there is so much repetition and reviewi 
preventing the bright child from progre: 
though we may, by keeping him in the 
deny it recognition. When one administers an achievement test, one is often 
amazed at the accomplishment of bright children without as tore opportunity 
to make such progress, They get information and attitudes in various ways. 
pxperiences and nuances of experiences which have yery little meaning for 


handicapped children have a rich meaning for them and establish important 
connections in their minds, 


The obvious approach to the difficu 
quire less of him than of the average, 


as he qualifies. A bright 
ears during his primary-elementary 
blem are essentially the same, The 
accelerating, In the ordinary grades 
ng that usually there is no way of 
Ssing faster than the dull one, eyen 
room with other children, ostrich-like, 


Ities of the handicapped child is to re- 
His progress will be slower. Minimum 
essentials must be stressed, His curriculum must be nicely differentiated to 
meet his needs, Instructions must be Specific and concrete. Manual activities 
may in extreme cases assume the major role. The teacher and Officer in charge 
must Ieaye no stone unturned in order to adjust him to a level of activity 
which fits his ability and at which he may be happy in carrying his part of 
gociety’s burden. 
What happens if these differences are not recognized? Many eyils follow. 
High school-mortality rates, retardation, truancy are among them, Space does 
not permit anything like an adequate discussion of them. Let us select for 
consideration one of the far-reaching effects ; namely, bad personality traits or 
character. The bright child may tower far above his average and handicapped 
associates. He may thus place an exaggerated estimate upon his ability. Gen- 
erally speaking he meets only success and that with ease. He may assume a 
superior air, become a snob, and underestimate the seriousness of life's prob- 
lems. Self-satisfaction renders him unable to compete successfully with his 
equals. For him a crss world which ignores ego-phantasies holds disappoint- 
ment. Such a person tends toward a paranoid personality the essence of 
which is exaggerated egotism and marked suspicion that he is being peresecuted. 
The handicapped child, on the other hand, constantly meets failure. He may 
acquire feelings of inadequacy. Failing to get desired approval by succeeding 
in his class work, he may set out at least to get attention. I£ it can not be had 
according to the conventions of school life, it must be got otherwise. His very 
nature calls for it. He may become a trouble-maker, a fighter, insubordinate 
to his teacher, or his inferiority feeling may find expression through truanting, 
lying, or stealing. These behavior tendencies are flights from the reality of 
failure and point to serious consequencies in later life. : 
It is the business of the school to provide a wholesome environment for the 
child. Among its first concerns is to see that no part of that environment is 
detrimental. ‘The child must have a wholesome freedom to realize the best that 
is in him. He must be accepted into school life heartily on the basis of his 
native and acquired abilities. The school situation must not throw into too 
bold relief either his superior or his inferior abilities. His problem and that 
of the school is to render the best possible account of whatever capital he has. 
His educational diet must be one of happy admixture of success and failure. 


2, ADAPTING THE ScuHoot System to InpIvipcaL DIFFERENCES AMONG PUPILS 
(By Miss Jesste La Sate, Assistant Superlotendent of Schools) 
Mr. Long has presented the significance of individual differences. I shall 


now present the work of the department of educational research in Divisions 
I to IX in helping to adjust the educational program to these differences. 
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It is quite obvious that with a knowledge that differences in mentality are 
to be expected in children, our first task was to make a survey of the mental 
capacity of the elementary school children so that we might know to what 
extent these differences existed and the proportion of children falling in the 
various classes, genius, brilliant, average, dullard, feebleminded or so defective 
mentally as to be incapable of profiting by public-school instruction, 

To that end we haye devoted much time to the getting of intelligence ratings 
We have tested in all 42,347 children, from kindergarten to second year high 
school in all sections of the city, using 76,868 group intelligence tests and 
1,334 individual tests for this purpose. 

At the close of school June, 1926, there were in the elementary schools 
21,188 of these tested pupils. A tabulation of their intelligence ratings shows— 


v | Brilliant Genius, | 
Nonedutca-| atypical, | Dullard, | Average, Pity) Meh 
Dla, Delowy S81. Q. | 76-001. Q. |9i-1101. | EA? ae | 


7 | 975 3,714 10,133 | 6, 234 125 


There still remain 14,869 pupils to test. With the range of sampling so 
extensive, 58.8 per cent, and taken from every section of the city, we have 
every confidence in the belief that the range of variability and per cent falling 
in each group wyill not be appreciably different and that we can therefore 
safely assume that Washington public schools have a range of intelligence from 
50 to 186 I. Q., distributed in groups as follows: 


Noneduca- 4 Brilliant, | Genius, 
Atypical, | Dullard, Average, 3 z 
ble, below my 7 ss 111-140 141-186 
LQ. 61-75 I. Q.| 76-90 I. Q; | 91-1101. Q. 1.Q. LQ 
12 1, 658 6,320 | 17, 245 | 10, 610 212 


The public schools have been having little trouble with the academic success 
of the average child in the elementary schools. The problems He with the 
groups above and below the average. According to this, therefore, 10,822 aboye- 
average children and 7,978 below-average pupils need curriculum adjustments, 
9 total of 18,800, or over half the elementary school enrollment. 

The organization of opportunity classes for the acceleration of brilliant 
children and enrichment of their curriculum and similar classes for adjustment 
to the dullard groups have been recommended and whole schools are now or- 
ganized on the basis of X Y Z grouping. Approximately 500 children are in 
22 dullard opportunity classes and 1,000 in 28 acceleration classes of the 
children who can do more than a year’s work in one year. The need for 
further extension of X Y Z grouping of brilliant, average, and dullard groups 
is obvious, for as yet only about 8 per cent of the dullards and 9.4 per cent of 
the brilliant children are having some attempts made to adjust the schools to 
their mental capacity, by means of such groups. The educational research de- 
partment has recommended that thousands of children be allowed acceleration 
by skipping over certain grades when they had shown by tests to be already 
functioning on educational levels from one to four semesters beyond their grade 
placement. 

Had all these children been required to lock-step along at the usual rate, it 
would have required many teachers to teach them what they already knew, 
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or could learn without teaching, Thig is but 
that educational research in Washington’ has e 

By the placing in opportunity schools of 
yery subnormal pupils to a typical school so much improvement has been mad 
through the adjustment that failures have been very markedly decrensea OH 
school with an enrollment around 700 reports that, through classification 
failures were reduced from 69 to 28, an approximate reduction of from 10 
per cent to 4 per cent. This means a saving in reteaching 41 pupils. Another 
school with an enrollment of approximately 870 reports failures reduced from 
98 to B1, a saving in reteach'ng of 67 pupils. These are but typical. “ 

The saying in dollars and cents and in pupil and teacher time and energy, 
js nothing compared to the gains due to changed attitude of pupils and teachers 
when homogeneous grouping into these accelerated, average, and opportunity, 
classes take place. This is not to be wondered at as a perusal of charts of 
any unclassified school will frequently show teachers having to try to teach 
pups in the same grade with chronological ages varying from 4 toG or more 
years, with as wide a range in mental maturity and degrees! of. brightness 
ranging from feeblemindedness to genius. 

Here is a typical chart of the B grades of one of the buildin 
division : 


one of the wastes in’ education 
liminated, a 


dullards and by removal of the 


gs in: the first 


I ] 4 
| Chronological age | Mental age LQ 


Low: | ‘trigh: |Varia: | Lew. Wight | Varia: | Stowe | Hiehe [rere 


est est ‘| bility | est est | bility’) "est et bility * 
| } 

xf fra! | yess 

¥r.mo.| ¥r_mo.|¥r. mo.| Yr. Yr 7 

| - mo. - mo. | Yr. mo.| Yr. mo. 

Kindergarten jui4 el 8 To Af Bye Sfe 8cBilP 4 17 63 148 %5 

8 il} 2° 0] 3°10) 8 1f].5 1 53 136 83 

9 7| 2.9) 6 10] 9 wholes 95 177 32 

Wi} 4 8] 8 4} 5/3 1 80 | 133 53 

12 4| 4 2) 8 .11)12) 07) 3 8 72). 236 42 

13. 1).3 8}10 1} 144 7) 46 7 142 65 

MW 6) 476) 9S hI5S 4] 5 8 70) 140 70 

M41) 3 -2)1b 1/17. 3] 6 2 80) 167 87 

M8 | 31} 13 1 | 7 WU} 4 10 967 137 4t 


How can the 6B teacher, for instance, as here shown, meet the needs and 
interests of children 10 years and 1414 years old. at the same time a mind of 
9 years 8 months maturity and one of 15 years 4 months, and a child with a 
70 I. Q. and a genius of 140. The strain on all concerned is incalculable, and 
sylien in reorganization to meet these indiyidual differences the range of chrono- 
logical age, mental age and I. Q) is decreased at least 50 per cent, the strain’ 
js accordingly lessened, and the attitude toward school on the part. of pupils 
is so improved as to make discipline almost negligible. Mr. Patterson-—has 
reported the almost. total elimination of ungraded. pupils in :(iscipline schools 
since the organzation,of X Y Z groups and the attempts thereby to mieet the 
néeds: and interests of pupils instead of making pupils fit. into the ‘schools. 
Because the department of educational research can collect scientifically des 
termined and very definite evidence of the variability in mental Capacity, it%8 
possible for the educational program to be so mapped out as to provide the 
kind ‘of an education for each child that he can take. ; 

I conceive the biggest contribution that educational research can make to 
be along the line of adjusting education to individual needs and to eliminate 
the attempts to lock-step children through the same course of study at the 
same rate regardless of capacity, needs, or interests, 
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N < rc “one 1 with 
y s r f educational research been concerned 
HE caer aces aagernk but as well in the differences 


the discovery of differences in capacity, to learn, a 
in amounts jearned, In the past the changes in knowledge Gs aiges sa Bek 
place in pupils was a matter largely of opinion or BuCn Hors ae ai ae ay 
years, however, certain objective tests scientifically constructed Pht sures 
ment of arithmetic knowledge, arithmetic facility—l. e., speed an FSi 
history, geography, reading, comprehension, reading speed, aid HA een 
devised and are in general use in hundreds of cities so that no onger need it 
be a matter of guesswork, but the amount of change can be ad eat el 

In Washington, Divisions I to IX, 145,300 such standardized educat bel tests 
haye been given and from them an analysis of the results we hive poe able 
to place before teachers, principals, and school officials such data as ise) brought 
about modifications of the educational program to meet these individual digf- 

"eS parning, 

Garnier aaattelé tests showed plainly that while Washington children 
were for the most part above the average standards grade for grade in arith- 
metic knowledge, they were in many schools from one to three semesters re- 
tarded in arithmetic facility. This seemed to be the result of inadequate or 
wasteful drill. The matter was presented to teachers. principals, supervising 
principals, and the director of primary, instruction, with the result that the 
recommendation of the department of research was followed and modern 
practice materials, such as Courtis practice tests, or Thorndike exercise books, 
were purchased and this material introduced into 47 schools. 

These materials automatically adapt the work to the ability of each pupil, 
giving him the practice in his particular weak points, thereby cutting down 
reteaching and premature teaching. A year after the introduction of this 
material and the changes it necessitated in the methods of drill in arithmetic 
another survey was made of the speed and accuracy, This table is typical 
of the results obtained. There are no 5A grades in this building, which accouuts 
for no 5A records included. 


Chart showing improvement in facility in arithmetic, showing number of 
problems correcth) done 


| | 
Lowest | Highest | 25 per- és 75 per- 
| | score score centile | A¥e8¢ | centile 
és | 
‘ il ni} as | 20,1 “3 20.3 
etal 1 | 99) 411 36.6 43,3 
| 4B 18 65 32 37.7 46 
| 4B 33 61} 41.3 47.3 56.5 
d] 0) 5B} 29 | 72) 45.3 50.5 55.0 
|... 5B, 82 3B 46.3 51.3 57.5 
6A en 66 36 41.6 47.4 
6A 39 7 48.3 53 47.4 
6B 35 85 45.4 53.3 59.8 
6B 37 95 60.7 55.8 05.6 


The 25 percentile is that point at which one-fourth of the class fall below. 

The 75 percentile is that point at which three-fourths of the class fall above. 

In other words, the middle half of the class fall between the 25 and 75 
percentile, with the lower quarter below the 25 percentile and the upper 
quarter above the 75 percentile. 

As will be readily seen this school grade for grade had bettered its achieve- 
ment because individual differences were being considered. What is shown 
here is but a sample of what is shown in the other schools. At first the results 
showed that while speed was increasing from 15 to 25 per cent on the whole, 
there was little increase in accuracy and in some instances a slight decrease, 
When the department of educational research called attention to the fact that 
speed was getting a prepotency of emphasis and a need for emphasis on 
accuracy was needed. The following results of a sixth and seventh grade 
are typical of changes that took place: 
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Lowest | Average | High Veaweral i 

re 
Het le Ppercent- ree abe: petal iaheet 
vibe bs age of age of age of e eof Pee of) 
cy | Accuracy | accuracy accuracy aceurscy rite 
| 
SIXTH | SEVENTH 
st test--------- 8 68 a 

eead test, 1 se- ms ls 5 fe i 
ester later -_._ 34") 72 | 80 58 80 90 


In our survey of read‘ng it was reveal 


ed that’ Washingt ils 
ahead of the average school @ fon ue sour DUD ISRBLE | Wey, 


hildren in reading com rehension, 

two to two and one-half years accelerated, but pi raethig? in brains ae 
showed them to be from one to four semesters below Standards ontasned in 
other cities. The results also showed less correlation of reading facility with 
mental maturity than we had a right. to expect. 

Again the findings after analysis were presented to teachers, principals, and 
the assistant superintendent in| charge of elementary education. Utterscon 
ference with and with the hearty cooperation of Miss Hardy. a primary read- 
ing survey was made and the results of this have been the basis of group meet- 
ings with teachers of the various type of groups—dull, average. brilliant—and 
methods of adapting to the individual differences have been the problems for 
discussion and planned experimentation. When a resurvey is made of Sr hin: 
speed I have no doubt but that the results here will show an even greater im- 
provement than was shown in arithmetic, 

Similarly we have made an attack on the variability in individuals in learn- 
ing geography. All the 7B pupils were tested and Miss Hummer, supervising 
principal of the seventh division, has spent the yenr with us in a analysis of 
the results. Here again we find the schools not getting from pupils returns in 
proportion to their capacity, These findings will be ‘presented and attempts 
made to get improved instruction and subsequent increase in learning. 

Each year the department of educational research will make an investigation 
of some subject in the hope that the findings may result in improvement of 
instruction and increased learning due to better adaptations of curriculum to 
pupil differences. 

One very distinctive piece of service that this department has been able to 
render this year has been in {ts work with crucial problem cases. Mrs. Buelah 
Shull Barnes, the psychologist, has given over 1,200 examinations. I should 
like to give some of the details of the 489 problem cases which we have worked 
with this past year. We have devoted some time to tying up with our work on 
these problem cases social and philanthropic agencies here in Washington and 
have had excellent cooperation. The table here shows with whom we have 
worked and the number of cases in each instance: 

Juvenile court 5 
Juvenile Protective Association 15 
Jewish Welfare Association_ + 2 


Children’s Hospital 3 
Catholic Welfare Association. 11 
36 


The home visiting, often necessary, has been done largely by these agencies 
and financial aid given when necessary. 

Of this group 489 maladjusted children, we found 158 were due to mental 
inferiority and we recommended the exclusion of 12 as noneducable and of 146 
for placement in special atypical schools. One hundred and twenty-nine were 
dullards, who needed placement in opportunity groups. One hundred and six- 
teen of the cases were found to be so neurotic as to be psychiatric cases, the 
difficulty here being emotional and volitional rather than a matter of intelli- 
gence. Thirty-three of these cases were treated for us by Dr. Loren Johnson; 
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Moore, of Providence Hospital; Dr. John Lind, of St. Blizaberis 
i Lighty-three others needed treat ment, but we 
could not impose further on the generusity of these public spiitee aM Rey 
practitioners, who. though unable to take on the cases, gaye US much helpful 
advice as to recommendations on placement and teacher treatment. fp 

The other cases were matters of lack of sympathy between pupils and 
country-school preparation, physical defects, such as deaf- 
) In these instances transfers were made to other 


teachers. coaching was recommended and every effort made to build up the 
deficiencies of former schooling. The sensory defects were corrected by glasses 
or treatment. In over 50 per cent of the cases reports of present satisfactory 
adjustments have already come in to us showing the wisdom of careful ex- 
amination. analysis, and follow-up work, as that done by Mrs: Barnes, the 
psychiatrists, and social agencies, as well as the cooperative efforts of teachers 
and principals in adjusting these problem children to their schools. 

As will be seen from the report, educational research has been largely con- 
cerned with discovering the variability in individual differences in mental 
individual differences in school achievements, individual differences in 
he data, analyzed and in the light ‘of 
to adjust the schools to these 


Father T. V. 
Hospital; and Dr, Hiram Reed. 


‘teachers, inadequate 
Hess. defective vision, etc. 


capacity, 
social adjustment and has collected t 
findings recommended remedial procedure 
Individual differences. 

3, EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN Divisions I ro IX 
To the SUPERINTENDENT OF SCILOOLS, : ‘ 

Sm: When the program of educational research was begun we outlined in 
policy of three types of activity—publicity, teacher training, administration of 
intelligence and achievement tests and subsequent reclassification. 

While these Mnes of activity have been continued, the shift in emphasis 
during the three years is quite marked as will be seen by this! table: t 


| Princl- 


| pals.and | ‘Gro ae | Educh | 
teachers | intelll- iq. Number | c: 7 "| Total 
ver | Rute! smotea | grace [2uilelgs Ine |Clsted™ | ena. | est 
SSS in courses) tests ~ | gence i * given 
with col-| given | tests 
jlege credit | 
[; i | : | 
13 19, 306 05 19, 371 10, 573 43, 910 63, 281 
M9 20,820 780 20, 600 13, 741 52,345 73, 045 
200 3b, 742 1480 37, 2 18, 033 49, 065 SO, 206 


$83 | 76,88) 1,334] 77,202 AREE| 145,320 | 223, 522 


_ 1 Mrs. Barnes was il] 5 weeks. More time §s necessary to tes : of 1-25, 500 k 
Coe eee ee ee caiy of festesaandgier acs exo iagd INTO 
. It as with pleasure that we note the continued growth of the interest and 
intelligent understanding on the part of teachers and principals of the help that 
the department of educational research may be through its work in testing 
pupils with standardized intelligence and achievement tests. ‘ 
oe great has been the demand for testing that all of the staff was ,com- 
pelled to lay aside the research problems assigned and deyote themselves 
a the baits program for purposes of classification. This has in- 
volved training teachers to assist and has mean i : 
ist a s t much work in i “Ss 
hours when teachers were available. pee ca 
I wa is fret) i 
a = at this time to pay tribute to the faithfulness and indefatigable 
santos my staff, who have worked not ouly late afternoons, bit have 
Ae ‘Several nights a week for the few weeks preceeding term end- 
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jngs. They have worked also well into th 


to completion the too heavy program 1 had attempted, having: been oyer- 
persuaded by the pressure brought by teachers, principals, or school officials 


to test, “Just this one more crucial Place, which needs help that only the 
testing can give us.” 


In the beginning all tests were given, 


central office in charge of research. Gradually, as teachers through their 
college courses or the recent graduates from {he normal school have been 
equipped to ald, we have turned over to the teachers a part of this work, so 
that this past semester no less than 550 teachers and principals assisted in 
the work. Miss Earnest on the stafr had charge of 80 of the kindergartens 
and half-day first and second grade teachers, who, through Miss Hardy‘s 
and Miss Watkins’s continued splendid cooperation, gaye a part of their time 
to the work. They have tested, Scored, and charted results of over 5,000 
children in the kindergarten and lower Primary department. I feel that they 
can take a pardonable pride in so splendid an accomplishment. 

The following is a summary of all testing done this past year: 


© second week of vacation to carry 


scored, charted, and explained by the 


o Number 
Number | Number | (ndivid- Number | Number | Thaivid- 
new Eeopito | ual intel- new |8toup In-| ont intel- 
Grade children |*CHHRenC® |“ eonco Grade children |‘lligence) jieence 
tested given tests tested tests tests 
| given | siven given 
en 1,812 Senior high.._...__.) 906 
Kindergart 3714 igh. LP ben 
2, 108 18, 033 
Ni BF Wenge 2p 100) eas easee [Pee ne A oI | 
1, 149 | Seen 
1, 634 Total num- 
1,770 ber intelli- 
1,028 gence tests 
785 Ven_______ pesiocea 37, 238 |----.. -.. 
1,900 ® 


Summary of educational tests given 


ognition (a primar Languages: fs. 6— 2 _ Susana 648 

ereilse test) vlos : < Me us Arit! cud reasoning 128 

Reading comprehensio’ Algebra. _ =. 22. __ 525 

Reading speed_.----__- Latin __ ag 

Z Arithmetic knowledge________ c as 
Arithmetic facility and aceu- Spelling. _________ EGA ESA 

racy ---- TR 

Geography- 49, 193 

History. 


The accompanying table will show the grade distribution of such testing: 


F Arith- } 
Word} ine Asin raetie | ie Spell- 
Read-, me- | metic | Geog- His | Lan-| tic | Alge- French | SPell- 
Tec. | com | ing | tie | facility | See bra | Latin) Frencl ing 
Grade ogni- re if Sa Tnoetinadas: raphy) tory | guage — ra 
tion Mori fides curacy | ing 


| 


176 1,399, 905 648 


3, 370, 13, 231 
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I think you will be quite surprised when you look at the following tabulation 
of schools tested and see the extent to which we have done our initial survey 
work; that is, two group-intelligence tests, a reading and an arithmetic test, 
at least, for all 3-8 grades represented in this table and two intelligence tests 


for all kindergarten, first and second grade children: 


vj. | Schools entirely Schools” y tested with | Schools untested, showing grades untested 
ie tested ae classi- oe, a ace where part of school has been done a, 

1 5 a re, kindergarten, land | E. V. Brown, kindergarten through 8, 

Cociyabs a ; Conduit Road, 1 through 4. 
Corcoran. peste, kindergarten, 1 and 2.| Industrial Home, 1 through 8. 
John Eaton. Toner, 1, 2, and 3. Gront, kindergarten through 8. 
Reservoir. Jannoy, 1, 2,3, and 45 Fillmore, 3 through 8 

¥ , 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. ackson. 
Weightman, Tenley, 1, Toaerr4 through: 
Janney and Tenley, 6 through 8. 

II | Dennison. 

Morgan. 
eee 
Vebster. 

111 | Bancroft-Johnson. | Brightwood, kindergarten, 1 | Brightwood, 3 through 8. 
Petworth. ond 2. Brightwood Park, $ through 8. 
West. Brightwood Park, kindergar- | Raymond- Hubbard, Kindergarten 3, 4, 5, 
Takoma. ten, 1 and 2. and 6. 

Woodburn. Raymond, 1 and 2. 
Ross, 
Wilson Normal. 
Cooke. 
IV | Force-Adams. 
Henry-Polk. 
ARB OE Pome ‘ 
A al, 

Vv ae eon Brookland, 1, 2, 5, and 6. Gales-Blake, kindergarten through 8. 
Langdon. Burroughs, kindergarten, 7 | Brookland, kindergarten, 3, 4, 7, and 8, 
Monroe. and 8. Burroughs, 1 through 6. 

Seaton. Park View, kindergarten, 1 | Park Viow, 3 through 8. 
and 2. Emery-Eckington, kindergarten, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Emery-Eckington, } and 2. Arthur, kindergarten, 3, 4, 5. 
Arthur, 1, 2, 6, and 7. 

VI | Benning, ¢ Blair-Hayes, 1 and 2. Blair-Hayes, kindergarten, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Ludlow. Pierce-Webb, kindergarten, 1 | Pierce-Webb, 3 through 8. 
Taylor. and 2. Maury, 3 through 8. 
Wheatley. Maury, kindergarten, 1, and 2. | Edmonds, 3 through 8. 
Carbery. Edmonds, kindergarten, 1 | Blow, kindergarten, 1 and 2. 
Peabody-Hilton. and 2. 

Kingsman. Blow, 3 through 8. 

VII | Cranch-Tyler. W allach~ -Towers, 1, 2, 3,and 6. | Brent-Dent, ately hc through 8. 
Lenox. Bryan, kindergarten, 1 and 2. | Ketcham-Van Buren, kindergarten 
Van Ness. Buchanan, kindergarten, 1, 5, through 8, 

Orr. 6, 7, and 8. Congress Heights, kindergarten through 8 
Randle Highlands, kindergarten through 8, 
| Stanton, 1 through 7. 
Wallach-Towers, kindergarten, 4 and 5. 
Bryan, 3 through 8. 
Buchanan, 2, 3, and 4. 
VHI | Smallwood-Bowen,| Bradley, 5 and 6. Bradley, kindergarten through 4, 
Fairbrothber, 5 and 6. Fairbrother, kindergarten through 4. 
Greenleaf, 5 and 6. Greenleaf, kindergarten through 4. 
Amidon, 1, 2, 5, and 6, Amidon, 3 and 4. 
sees kindergarten, 1 and 
Junior eae 
high. | Hine. 
Langley. ' 
Jefferson. 
Macfarland. 
Powell. 


All untested freshmen at Central, Business, and McKinley High Schools are 


tested on entrance. 


There are several outstanding phases of the year's work. 
1. The detailed study and follow-up work with 489 problem cases. 
2. The working up with Miss Hummer the 7B geography survey of vane 


1925. 


8. The primary reading survey of February, 1926. 
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4, The linking up of social welfare agencies (Catholic, Jewish, Protestant), 
clinics and courts with our work, as well as enlisting the local psychiatrists 
in our problem cases. 

5. The getting into the hands of the t 

6. The installing of the accumulative re 

7. The survey of current educational p 
yespect to X Y Z grouping, special schools and exclusion. 

g. Completion of study of validity and reliability of kinder, 
intelligence tests, 

Fach of these ac 


eachers the testing program. 
cord card system. 


ractice and psychological opinion with 


‘garten and primary 


tivities has been of such nature as to warrant a detailed 
report itself. 


he efficiency of the department of edue: 
increased by the equipping of our workroom 
to a full and profitable year, 

It would look now as though by June, 1927, 
pave had an intelligence rating and less time wy: 
gence testing in future. New children will have to be tested and each year a 
general intelligence suryey through certain grades. For instance, kindergarten, 
first, and second grades without mechanics of reading have to be given their 
intelligence tests by means of pictures largely, It is advisable therefore for 
all these children when they arrive at the fourth grade to have an intelligence 
test where reading is Inyolved and perhaps before junior or senlor high school 
to haye another, so that there will in the course of the school career be two 
or three intelligence tests administered as checks on each other. 

Bach of the past three years we haye made attack on one school subject, 
1. @., arithmetic, geography, and reading. This year we are proposing to do 
intenslye work with language in its several phases, {. e., yo: 
error and composition. 

Respectfully submitted. 


ational research has been greatly 
in January, and we look forward 


every public school child wyill 
ill need to be devoted to intelli- 


abulary, language 


JESSIE La Sate, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge. 


4. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN Divisions X To XIII 


To the SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHoors. 


Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report upon the work 
of the department of research, Divisions X to XIII. 


INTRODUCTION 


The department of research has, during the year 1925-26, carried forward 
the original plan of surveying all schools vertically with the view of grouping 
the children more homogeneously for instruction purposes. Six schools haye 
been completed during the year. In addition, the department has TiO a 
horizontal survey of all of the first and second grades in Divisions X to XIII. 

A new phase of work has been introduced in that the department of re- 
search is responsible for mental and social examinations and recommendations 
of pupils for the ungraded and atypical classes, and for exclusion on the 
ground of noneducability. 


GENERAL SURVEYS 


s he entire populations of 
The department has made vertical surveys of t 
Garrison, Stevens, New Bell, Birney, Wormley, and Shaw Junior High Schools. 
The total number of pupils surveyed in these schools is 2,882. 

In the horizontal survey of grades 1 and 2, 3,272 pupils were tested. 
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One thousand seven hundred and twenty-six new pupils entering the schools 
already surveyed were tested. This procedure is necessary always If schools 
are to be kept organized on the basis of test results. 


SPECIAL STUDIES AND REPORTS 


Warly in the fall the department reported upon the geography Ue. of 
749 pupils in the 7B grades, Divisions X to XIII, made in June, 1925. The 
study was mimeographed and made available for officers and teachers. 

A survey of the junior class of the Miner Normal School was made ang 
reported ‘upoH during the fall. It includes 4 study of 171 pupils. The data 
were available to the principal of the Miner Normal School for use during 
the second semester. 

The atypical, ungraded, and opportunity classes were surveyed during De. 
cember, 1925. One hundred and sixty-six pupils were included in this study, 
The report showed very clearly that the ungraded classes need an intensive 
survey for the purpose of eliminating certain pupils who, perhaps, originally 
ought to have been assigned to the atypical rather than to the ungraded school, 
It also located certain children who apparently had been assigned to atypical 
classes through error and who have since been reassigned to the regulur grades 
und appear to be progressing in a fine way. 

A survey was made of 396 pupils of the first-year class of Dunbar High 
School in February, 1926. The data were made ayailable to the principal 
during the same month. It was not only a mental survey, but included a 
questionnaire which’ throws important Hght upon educational guidance. It 
was found, for instance, that 85 per cent of the pupils had decided upon life 
activities by midyear of the first year high school and that on an average they 
had made their choices more than four years prior. Considerable data were 
collected on the relative mental abilities of pupils who made choices of different 
life activities. The range of the class in terms of raw scores on the Terman 
test of mental ability is approximately from 175 to 15. This range indicates 
the pressing need for homogeneous grouping in the first year high-school class 
and inferentially for the high school as a whole: 

At the request of the Bureau of Education a study was made of the relation 
between ratings of pupils in high schools and the ratings which they later re- 
ceived in the normal school, and the relation between the scores of pupils on 
the Terman test of mental ability and the ratings they received in the normal 
school. It was found that one can predict success in the normal school with 
approximately 5 per cent greater assurance from_a half-hour’s mental test 
than one can from an ayerage rating for four years’ work in the high schools. 

Oyer a period of several months the department has made a detailed study 
of the achievement of approximately 4,000 children in the reading, aritmetic, 
and spelling tests of the Stanford achievement test. The results of this study 
are to be set forth shortly in mimeographed form and will be available for 
such use as the officers wish it put. to. 

A geography suryey of the TB grade involving 749 pupils was again made, 
in June, 1926. The results haye not been organized yet, but will be ready 
for the use of the officers early in the next school term. 

In addition to the vertical and horizontal surveys mentioned above and 
the testing of new pupils entering schools that have already been surveyed, the 
department has made a study, as a check on the results of grouping, of some 
pupils surveyed during the last two years. Certain grades were selected from 
the following schools: Mott, Slater-Langston, Garrison, Douglass-Simmons, and 
Miner Normal. It includes 639 pupils. j 
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we haye been able to organize the results only from the 


gchool. One of the main considerations in this study was 
relative rates of progress in achieve: ‘ 


Douglass-Simmous 
aantor to determine the 
hi 7 rc 

It was found that the slowest group has AN ce te Mehta tote eee 1 
work; that the middle group has achieyed a score that is normal, and hat 
the fast group has achieved a score equivalent to midyear of the 5A r he 
it is clear that some of the expectations from homogeneous eee asta 
as this one grade is concerned, are being realized. As a matter of fact th 
fast group has in’ effect skipped one semester of work, so that instead ot 
entering into the 5A grade these pupils are prepared to enter into the 5B 
grade. We may suppose that similar results are being obtained in the oth 
schools that have been similarly organized, x 


for presentation but the data are not yet ready 
or = 


HOW THE TESTS HAVE BEEN USED 


jhe department is interested in knowing to what extent the test results 
have been utilized for the purpose’ of improving instrutcion by mead of 
homogeneous grouping. A questionnaire was sent to principals cnt teachers 
for the purpose of eliciting this information. ‘The results showed that the 
tests had been very widely utilized for the purpose of grouping children 
homogeneously. The limitations have been mainly limitations or deen creation 
of the school, limitations over which’ the School officials exert little & no 
control. Where there is just one section at a grade level the pupils within 
the classrooms have been grouped by the teacher on the basis of test results 
and the work differentiated for these groups. A part of the questionnaire 
had to do with promotions, The results show, that 101 pupils were promoted 
on the basis of test results and teacher judgment to the extent of skipping 
one semester, and that of this group only one has failed to succeed. The 
principal notes after this item “ personal illness,” so that we may pelieva that 
the failure, is due to an extraordinary circumstance. These. promotions have 
resulted in a saving of time for these pupils, haye subjected. them to a more 
wholesome, school condition in that they haye been preyented from forming 
character traits of idleness and laziness and from acquiring an overweening 
confidence in their abilities. In addition, these promotions have resulted in 
a saving to the taxpayers of the community of $4,090.50, if we reckon the 
cost of instruction and supervision per pupil at $40.50 per semester. There 
ought to be added to this list at least the 23 pupils in the Douglass School 
and perhaps a much larger number in the other schools for which the check-up 
results are not now available. Thus the estimated saving is undoubtedly a 
great deal higher than the figure given above. If we double it; we would be 
nearer the correct value. 


WHAT TEACHERS THINK OF THE TESTING WORK 


In order to determine the attitude of the teachers who have worked under 
organizations ‘on the basis of’ test results, a questionnaire was submitted to 
teachers which presumably would cover this issue. We give the results here 
of answers’'to questions 5, 6, and’7, which have been tabulated. Question 5 is, 
“J find! definite difference in’ the résponses of the children as a whole from 
responses in rooms where the children are unselected. (Yes—No.)”  Sixty- 
seven teachers answered “* Yes” and two “ No,” Question 6 is, “ That difference 
is, in my judgment, in the interest of better instruction. (Yes—No.)" To 
which 57 answered “ Yes” and 12, “No,” Question 7 is, “I prefer to teach an 
unselected, group. (Yes—No.)” . To which 20 answered,“ Yes” and 73 “No.” 

IZ 03 XZ 2noi 
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One must accept the answers to question 7 with some allowance because it 
appeared. in some instances at least, that there was a misunderstanding oy 9 
misreading of the word “unselected.” More than half of those who answereq 
“Yes” are from two schools. Out of the 20 answering “Yes” 10 of them 
apparently have been so situated that they have never tanght a selected group, 


HOW THE DEPARTMENT CAN BEST HELP THE TEACHERS 


The department was eager to learn what help it could best render teachers 
and for that reason submitted two questions to cover this point. They were: 
“Note briefly but clearly any suggestions you haye to offer from the point of 
view of the teacher for the improvement of the seryice of the department of 
Research,” and “What special services do you believe the research depart. 
ment, at this stage of the measurement movement in Washington puilic 
schools, can best render you in your work?” The most frequent suggestion 
Was that achievement tests be used for the purpose of grading pupils instead 
of the traditional tests. Next to this was that more frequent testing be done, 
Other suggestions were that the segregation of atypical children be carried 
forward; that the homogeneous grouping be extended; that the department 
pay more attention to the diagnosis of special abilities and disabilities ang 
furnish guidance for the instruction of children possessing them, <A quite fre- 
quent suggestion was that adequate clerical force be supplied the department 
so that the teachers may be relieved of marking the papers. 


CLINICAL WORK 


The department established this year a clinic in connection with the examina- 
tion of children for the special schools. We were quite fortunate in securing 
part-time services of a competent social worker who not only has been trained 
in taking social, family, and developmental histories, but has had Special 
training in children’s problems. She came, therefore, equipped both from the 
point of view of sociology and of phychology to render a fine service. The 
children examined by the clinie were studied from 10° different points of 
view: 

I. Physical examination. 
Il. Family history. 
III. Personal and developmental history. 
IV. History of school progress. 
Y. Examination in school subjects. 
VI. Practical knowledge examination. 
VII. Economie efficiency. 
VIII. Social history and reactions. 
IX. Special behavior reactions and conduct. 
X. Psychological examination. 

Under the tenth item, “ Phychological examination,” the Binet and the 
Pintner-Patterson Form Board tests were ‘administered. A detailed record of 
the findings in all respects was made and is kept in the files of the department. 
One hundred and twenty-one problem children were stndied in the clinic and 
recommendations made in an effort to adjust the school to their needs, 

The total number of pupils studied is 10,122. 


CONCLUSION 


It is a happy observation to note that the philosophy of the measurement 
movement in education and a knowledge of its technique and practice are 
spreading rapidly among the principals and teachers of Divisions X to XIII, 
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phere have been ag more requests for work than the department has been 
aple to do. In several schools at least there has recently been a distinct 
tendency toward the employing of objective tests in lieu of the traditional 
examinations. The department has at all times offered its services to officers 
and teachers who are Interested in promoting this kind of work. The results, 
almost without exception, have been distinctly gratifying. The department 
of nandwriting, for instance, has begun an intensive and extensive program 
of objective testing of results. The director's report is a telling bit of evidence 
of what educational measurement may accomplish when properly used. 

The assistant superintendent in charge of research takes this opportunity 
of expressing his appreciation of the splendid cooperation which he has received 
during the year from all officers and teachers. He feels an especial indebted- 
ness to the first assistant superintendent, Divisions X to XIII, for constant 
encouragement, assistance, and advice, 

Respectfully submitted. 


Howarp H. Lone, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge. 


SECTION VII. REPORTS OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Limitations of space make it impossible to include many it ae Schoo} 
officials worthy of incorporation in my annual report to the seta : Iducation, 
In view of the positions which they occupy and Bite Hatehihles re’ ion Which 
their responsibilities bear to the superintendent's office, it ae the oh gment of 
the superintendent that the reports of the first assistant superintendents shoulq 
be included. By law and by the rules of the Board of LSA leh AU first 
assistant superintendents are the deputies of the superintendent in their respee- 
tive divisions of the school system, one for the white schools and one for the 
colored schools, Accordingly, the reports of First Assistant Superintendent S. jp 
Kramer, in Diyisions I to IX, and First Ass’stant Superintendent of Schools 
G.-C. Wilkinson are herewith included. 

At my request, Assistant Superintendents Robert L, Haycock and Miss Rose 
L. Hardy haye discussed the relation of the work of the research department 
to the organization, administration, supervision, and teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools. In these reports will be found a discussion of some of the admin- 
istrative problems which arise from attempts to adapt school organization to 
the varying needs of children. 

These four reports are worthy of careful reading by any perSon interested in 
the progressive development of the school system of Washington. 


1. Report or THE Fimst ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT FOR Divisions I To IX 


To the SurERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

Sm: The outstanding activity of this department has been the effort (o main- 
tain the fine standards of cooperation and unification of effort heretofore 
attained. In carrying out this work monthly meetings have been held with 
principals of junior high schools and with principals of senior high schools. 
These meetings were usually held with these groups separately but joint meet- 
ings were arranged when matters to be discussed were of common interest to 
both groups. 

The work of the heads of departments was the subject of discussion at several 
meetitngs held with these officials. The head of department is a most effective 
factor in maintaining scholastic standards and teaching efficiency in the sub- 
jects which they supervise. In almost every case the principal of the school 
finds the head of department a welcome and effective aid in the organization 
of the instruction and in the work of the principal in the improvement of 
classroom procedure. 

During the year just past the United States Bureau of Education made a 
survey of the organization of our two normal schools. The purpose of this 
survey was to enable the Board of Education to determine future policies in 
regard to these schools. The problems as seen by this office were set forth in 
my last report. The United States Bureau enlarged the scope of their investi- 
gation to include a general survey of the practices of city training schools 
throughout the country. A preliminary report of the findings and conclusions 
in regard to the Washington normal schools has just been submitted. The 
conclusions and recommendations have been too recently submitted to make 
possible a mature opinion as to how nearly a solution of our problem is offered 
as the result of the survey. 

30 
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with the view sof securing better unification of the inter 
courses of study in the several subjects in the various scho 
departments were requested to submit to this office each for 
nis direction a brief setting forth of the scope of subject m 
and the educational aims which should govern the classro: 
is the purpose of this office to have these statements car 
then to present them to each principal for cor 
fhe procedure actually used in his school. 

phe problem of retardation in the junior and s 
give serious consideration in the meeting: 
these schools. The problem was considered under the following heads: 

4, The proportion of the student body which appears to be able to accomplish 
the work of the course of study within the time allotted for such work: (Three 
years in the case of the junior high school ana four years for the senior high 
school.) 

9, The proportion of the student body which a: 
the work of the coure of study but requires a longer period for the accomplish- 
ment of the work than the standard limit of time now set. 

3, The proportion of the student body which appears to be unable to accom- 
plish the work of the existing course of study 
tension of the tline limit is allowed, 

The replies made following 


pretation of (he 
ols ithe heads of 


atter by semesters 
om instruetfon. It 
efully digested and 
nsideration and comparison with 


enior high ‘schools has been 
S with the officers in charge of 


ppears to be able to accomplish 


even when a considerable ex- 


consideration of these features of our problem 
were careful estimates of the principals after consultation with their teachers. 
The replies indicated surprisingly large proportions in classes 2 and 3. These 
replies were, of course, only estimates but they indicate a problem of a nature 
serious enough to show a field in which the research department might with 
great profit to the schools’ make a careful and exact determination of the 
proportions of the student body represented in the various groups. 

During the past three years a considerable amount has been accomplished 
in the grouping of pupils into more nearly homogeneous classification based 
npon intelligence tests. This grouping has greatly increased the efficiency 
of our instruction. The classification of our pupils placed upon the school 
authorities the responsibility for the adaptation of courses of instruction to 
capacity of the pupil. This responsibility has been satisfactorily assumed in 
the lower grades, but the courses outlined for the junior high school.and the 
senior high school haye not yet been made sufficiently flexible to accommodate 
the groups of pupils who are now reaching these schools after enjoying in the 
grades differentiated courses of study. Our junior bigh schools are endeavor- 
ing to solve the problem confronting them but little has been done in the senior 
high schools to meet the needs of pupils who are not able to satisfy the de- 
mands of the traditional high school course but who should have the advantage 
of cultural and self respecting contact with the high school by means of courses 
which such pupils can successfully pursue. It is my feeling that one of the 
important objectives for the immediate future in the junior and senior high 
school fields should be the adaptation of courses of study to meet the needs 
of pupils classified according to ability. 

Military instruction is a high school activity directly committed to the 
supervision of the assistant superintendent: hence this office has annually 
recorded the progress of this instruction. The department was maintained 
this year at the usual high standard. 

The question of military instruction for boys of high-school age has been 
much discussed recently. In all of these discussions the question of the 
. advantages and disadvantages of instruction and training of a purely military 
character seem to be under consideration. Washington has never undertaken 
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cadet instruction or training from a purely military point of view. Our aim 
has been to utilize our cadet organization as a vehicle for character training, 
School control and not military domination has been ever kept as the ultimate 
authority in the organization. The cadet corps has proyided an outlet foy 
the participation of hundreds of boys in a voluntary school activity wherein 
cooperation, high ideals, and good sportsmanship haye been emphasized, The 
organization of our work is such that the finest incentives to good scholarship, 
fine school discipline, and the most desirable reactions to the demands of School 
loyalty are provided. 

The difficulties experienced in the articulation of the work of the junior 
high schools with the cadet organization of the senior high schools have been 
very successfully met by the modified course provided this year for the junior 
high schools. 

Within the past three years the teacher supply has exceeded the demand in 
almost all fields of our work. With an increased salary schedule, with the 
excellent pension system, now in effect and with the increasing attractiveness 
of residence in the District of Columbia, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Washington could well afford to adyance the standards of professional prepara- 
tion and scholarship requirements eyen beyond the relatively high standards 
now maintained. With all that we now have to offer it seems a favorable 
time to undertake an active policy of teacher procurement for our schools, 

A review of the past six years of the progress of our schools shows not 
only an array of great material improvements but a marked advance toward 
more clearly defined educational objectives with the maintenance of the high 
educational ideals and enthusiasm which has been always an outstanding 
characteristic of the schools of our city, I know that this achievement under 
your leadership is a source of both pride and happiness to you. To us who 
know and appreciate the inspiration, strength, ability, and sympathy of this 
leadership our progress has been a joy. 

Respectfully, 
S. EB, Kramer, 
First Assistant Superintendent. 


2. Revort oF THE First ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT FoR DivisioNs X to XIII 


To the SUPERINTENDENT oF ScHOOLs. 

Sm: In the annual report of this office for the school year 1924-25 the first 
assistant superintendents directed the attention of the superintendent of schools 
to the situation then existing in the local normal schools and suggested to him 
the advisability of a study of the needs of these two institutions. In regard 
to the Miner Normal School, particular reference was made to the following 
questions : 


“The standardization and unification of organizations of the normal schools. 

“The advisability of lengthening the course to three years. 

“The limitations, if any, to be placed upon enrollment, such as a fixed maxi- 
mum enrollment, admission determined by (@) examination, (b) rank in high- 
school graduating class, (¢) residence within or without the city. 

“The adyisability of limiting the number of graduates to approximately 


the local demand.” 

The superintendent graciously submitted these questions, together with 
other questions raised by the first assistant superintendent of Divisions I to 
IX, to the Board of Education, the result being that, upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools, the Board of Education, on January 8, 1926, 
invited the Bureau of Education “to make a survey of the two public normal 
schools of the District.” 
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A “summary of the more important rec 

the committee,” approved by the Commissioner of Education, w. S 

to the Board of Education under date of June 28, 1926. irlse Tr 
jhis office deems it entirely appropriate to include in this report the sum- 

mary of recommendations submitted by the Commissioner of Education as the 


second step in the plan for unifying and standardizin the procedure 
and organizations of the normal schools. Bont oie eA 


‘ommendations and conclusions of 


“ JUNE 28, 1926. 


“ sURVEY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NoRM 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


“4, That a plan somewhat as follows be ado) 
Sart : e pted to insure that only S 

who give promise of making good teachers be admitted to the orinal eticots 
of the District of Columbia. 


Ce OP yt ne tiely Saket cae of Columbia high schools who rank in 
upper 5 Ss for th s vo vi g = - s 
Leable ft aliteslh, except as ates Nee of high school should be 

“provided facilities are avai 
ide the District of Columbia Mah oear ye rcanicteee torte oth Perea able 
tuition, provided they meet the other requirements listed ere tnelain pratt 
in the uopen see tele Pe ereneee class, iy fl S 

«(b) Only high-school students w 7g S 5 ow 4 
eto should be Cer: ho can pass a strict general physical 

“(c) A personal characteristic score card should b 
be used to rate the members of the high-school meatal elses nia bedte 
card should require the principal, and at least two teachers, to express judg- 
ment in regard to personal qualities and activities which contribute largely to 
success or failure in teaching. Admission to the normal schools should be 
pased in part upon the rating made upon this personal characteristic score. 

“(d) High-school graduates who do not rank in the upper half. of the class 
but who meet other requirements should be admitted if they submit to an 
examination and attain or exceed the standard score of a standardized 
achievement or a standardized intelligence test. & 

“9, That the District of Columbia should provide teacher-training facili- 
ties for all the graduates of its high schools who are residents of the Dis- 
trict without restriction as to place of employment, provided they meet the 
requirements for admission to the normal schools outlined above. 

«3, That the course of the normal schools be extended to three years, the 
increase in time being used to strengthen those portions of the curriculum 
which serve to provide the prospective teacher with educational and cultural 
background. 

“4, That for the present the District of Columbia normal schools confine 
their work to the preparation of teachers in the kindergarten and elementary 
school grades through grade six. 

“hat in preparing teachers kindergarten and primary grades be considered 
a unit, in other words that all kindergarten teachers be given some primary 
training and all primary teachers some kindergarten training. 

“5. That a graded system of supervised observation and practice teaching 
be made a part of the teacher training in both normal schools. 

“6, That critic teachers both in the practice school and in the regular school 
ystem be required to have special training for their work as critie teachers. 

“7, That teachers in the regular school system who act as critic teachers 
be given extra compensation and that their connection with the normal schools 
be somewhat closer than at present and that this connection be more fully 
recognized by listing them as members of the normal school staff. 

“8. That at least one supervisor of practice teaching with as good general 
training as the best trained members of the normal school faculty be provided 
for each of the normal schools. 

“9. That the libraries of both normal schools should be reconditioned so that 
they will contain up-to-date books and periodicals in sufficient number and 
yariety to constitute libraries suitable and standard for normal schools of the 
size and character of those of the District of Columbia. 

“That thereafter sufficient funds be provided arfnually to furnish personnel, 
books, periodicals, and equipment necessary to maintain the libraries as effi- 
cient laboratories for normal schoo] students and teachers. 


AL SCHOOLS—SUMMARY OF 


N 
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rigus effects of taking a lay 
“10. The committee believes that the TOO ANTS noFmal’achools ae 


istr’ fC 
roportion of grade teachers for the District 0: rincipals 3 
be Tee aa lente by securing at least 50 per cent ovine DistHler aeatte 
other supervisors of the elementary and high schoo outta tlie} Dicteide ny 
normal school faculties employed each year from of 


Lumbi hi ystem. : i 
a ahs coniilttee ta recommends in this connection eae ae tel prorided 
whereby grade teachers of special excellence or ye Ws ah ong 
may be brought into the District of Columbia system f athe eee eehoci 
“11. That all new appointees to teaching positions in CPs pe of 
the District of Columbia should have received the enn ation re) had 
at least 80 semester hours professional work, and have had VO or 
more years of successful teaching experience. 2 Ur EA cn 
e 12 Thaehe attempt be made for the time being to Deer tctoe ae PR fentor 
high-school teachers or special teachers in either of the Dis -olumbiy 


normal schools. ? 
“That for the immediate future the District of Columbia provide a number 


of scholarships or an amount equal to the tuition and Ana cntBes in 
local colleges and universities for graduates of the District 0 i 0) wey uF high 
schools who contemplate preparing themselves as junior or senior high-school 
feachers. The number of scholarsbips so provided should equal appr oxiinately 
one-half the number of new junior and senior high-school teachers employeq 
annually.” 

This office realizes that the Board of Education and the school authorities 
haye yet to consider and weigh in conference the recommendations submitte 
by the Bureau of Education, Consideration of the report, howeyer, ought to be 
scheduled early in the school year 1926-27 in order that changes in policy, 
which may be agreed upon, might be published reasonably in advance of the 
time when such changes would become effective. In the meantime, of course, 
no modifications in practice at the Miner Normal School will take place, 

Better supervision for the schools of Washington was the chief consideration 
of the superintendent of schools for the year 1925-26. To this end he organized 
and ‘conducted monthly conferences throughout the year with all of the school 
officials. At these conferences supervision was discussed under the following 
headings: 

I. Purpose of supervision. 
Il. By whom should supervision be carried on. 
III. Methods of supervision. 
IV. The spirit of the supervisor. 
V. The qualifications of the supervisor. 
VI. The results to be achieved in supervision. 


These monthly meetings and discussions had a profound effect on the officers 
and teachers of Divisions X to XIII. Of course, a common, definite under- 
standing among all of the officers of the school system as to the purpose, 
methods, spirit, and results of expert supervision was the immediate and most 
evident result. But in Divisions X to XIII, these discussions stimulated 
thought and discussion and led to the adoption, in some cireles, of more or 
less definite plans for securing better results in teaching and in supervision. 

You will permit two illustrations in this connection. 

In the case of Miner Normal School, the major problem with which the 
administration of that school corcerned itself this year was the improving of 
the character of instruction in normal-school classes. 

“This improvement was sought,” Says the principal— 

“1, By yarying the classes of instruction not only in reference to objectives 
sought, but also in terms of the abilities of individuals. ‘ 

“2. By rewriting the syllabuses of the several courses of instruction in an 
effort to meet more adequattly the professional needs of the several groups. 

“3. By educational meetings in which the teacher outlined and discussed 
how, through their individual courses of instruction, they contribute to the 
larger aims and purposes of the institution. 
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«4, By group conferences between teachers engaged in the same character of 
york. . 
Whey 5. By the interchange of yisits between f 
«6. By attempting to make each lesson ¢! 
«7, By discovering to the students the m 


aculty members, 

aught a mode) of its type. 

eans of checking their own results.” 
So effective has been this plan in promoting “ 


appreciation of the contribution of each to the e 
of the student body” that the principal is serio’ 
of following it for an indefinite period. 

In the case of the junior and senior high schools improvement in teaching 
and supervision was sought through monthly conferences with principals and 
peads of departments under the leadership of this office. Beginning with 
October 14, 1925, and continuing throughout the school year In monthly con- 


ferences with principals and heads of departments, discussion centered about 
the following list of topies: 


a better understanding and 
ducational and cultural growth 
usly considering the advisability 


I. STANDARDIZATION OF ACHIEVEMENT 


A. Definition of grade standards, including 
sentials in all subjects, 

B. Demonstration teaching. 

©. Diagnostic and remedial program for failures—extension of program of 
diagnostic and achievement testing in all subjects of the curriculum, 

D. Need of checking on progress of work so that equal ground as nearly 


as possible may be covered in all classes of homogeneous ability to facilitate 
class promotion and transfers. 


B®. Weakness of science pupils in arithmetic. 


determination of minimum es- 


II. SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


A, Adjustmeht of junior high-school children to the senior high course in 
mathematics, 

B, Attention fo technique of classroom procedure. 

CG. Correlation of subjects. 

D. Credit for language work pursued In eighth grade. 

®. Daily programs of teachers. 

I’. Double laboratory periods. 

G. Intervisitation of teachers, 

Hi. Laboratory fees. 

I. Nomenclature of subjects, 

J. Prescribed science for boys taking automechanics. 

K. Regular meetings, conferences, suggest’ons to teachers. 

L. Science work in vacation schools (advisability of students taking new 
courses). 

Il. MATTERS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


A. The duties of heads of departments as to— : 

1, Assiguments given teachers (responsibility of heads of departments, if 
any). j ; 

(a) Assignment of teachers holding 2A licenses to ninth grade work. 

(b) Cross assignments. 

(c) Sections (teachers of science). 

(d) Size of classes. 

2. Responsibility of heads of departments in pupil purchases of school sup- 
plies in grades 7 and 8. 


DUCATION~ 


ioe) 
for) 
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. Supervision of vocational schools. 

. Teaching assignments. 

. Vertical supervision. 

a str nbjects. 

. eee ca states department to Armstrong High Schoo). 
. Subjects in the business department (bookkeeping). 

. Office equipment. 

. Clerical assistance. 

. Postage—adjustment to size of department. 

. Telephone, 

. Typewriters. 

. Ratings of teachers. 

. Rating of teachers in two or more departments. 

. Significance, if any, of rating given by head of department. 

id OE: of funds for special work given heads of departments. 

2. Duty of teachers as to attendance upon meetings called by heads of de. 
partments. 

8. Notification of heads of departments as to teacher separations and aqqj_ 
tions affecting the departments. This applies not only to teachers appointeg 
to and leaving the service but temporary and special assignments made yw ‘thj) 
the schools. 

4. Qualifications of heads of departments. 

5. Ratings of heads of departments. 

F. Annual substitutes. 


VEO ONDE ONE Hoe oo 


IV. EXTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 


A. Connection of schools with trades’ and builders’ organizations. 

B. Connection of business department with business community. 

The entire program of topics was not completed. The program will be re. 
sumed during the coming school year. It is very gratifying to be able to report. 
however, that the officers concerned report that they found these conferénces 
both informing and stimulative. They certainly led to— 

1. A better understanding and appreciation of the duties and responsibilities 
of heads of departments. 

2. A finer appreciation of the distinction between the administrative and 
supervisory functions both of principals and heads of departments. 

8. A realization of the need for a definite program of supervision faithfully 
carried out. 

4. A conviction that supervision must be cooperative, constructive, imper- 
sonal, and scientific. 

5. A decision to seek the cooperation of the department of research to insti- 


tute a survey of senior high schools in regard to the matter of retardation, 
Said survey to take the form of— 


(a) Diagnosis. 

(0) Discovery of causes. 

(c) Suggestion of remedial measures. 

6. An agreement to invite the department of research to a serious consider- 
ation with principals and teachers of junior hgh schools of the subject of 
guidance for pupils in junior high schools. 

The foregoing outlines of activities in the Miner Normal and the junior and 
Senior high schools are but illustrations of many different plans followed by 

' officers of Divisions X to XIII this year in seeking improvement in teaching and 
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-ypervision. For further 
in supe jeepers aly: er information in regard to the working plans of 
other groups ‘ S you are respectfully referred to their annual reports. 

This office has the conviction that much more work needs to be done in the 
years just ahead of us in getting the teaching personnel to appreciate fully 
the school administration's plan of cooperative supervision. A definite but 
comprehensive plan of procedure should be mapped out and followed by all of 
us next year, under proper guidance and control, in each of the following elght 
fields of supervision : 

J. The improvement of teaching by— 

4. Setting up standards to be attained in each grade and in each subject. 

9, Checking up the work from time to time to determine progress made. 

3, Assisting teachers to improve in methods. 

4, Assisting teachers to adapt courses of study to local conditions. 

5, Selecting and organizing teaching material for different children. 

g. Assisting teachers to diagnose the difficulties of ther classes and indi- 
yidual difficulties of pupils, 

jl. The improyement of teachers in service by— 

4. Developing a technique of teaching. 

9. Inspiring teachers to take a professional attitude toward their work. 

8. Seeking the cooperation of teachers in determining the content of courses 
of instruction. 

jill. The selection and organization of the curriculum in cooperation with 
teachers. 

TV. Providing general motiyation for the work of the schools. 

y, Interesting parents in the work of the schools. 

VI. Measuring the efficiency of teaching. 

VII. Providing the best possible teaching conditions. 

VIII. Providing conditions for experimental and research work. 

This office is profoundly interested in the matter of guidance, especially for 
pupils of junior high school age and classification, You will recall that in the 
conferences of this office with junior and senior high school principals and 
heads of departments, hereinbefore reported, mention is made of a decision of 
the conferees to invite the department of research to a serious consideration of 
this problem in cooperation with the faculties of the junior high schools. 

In recent years two important studies have been made of the question of the 
yocational interests of junior high school pupils. ‘The more significant of these 
studies, perhaps, is that of EB. E. Franklin, the Permanence of the Vocational 
Interests of Junior High School Pupils, Johns Hopkins University, 1924. 
Franklin's study, extending over a period of a year and covering the cases of 
1,035 junior high school pupils, resulted in the following findings: , 

“1, Intelligence ratings are a good basis for grouping pupils in re vocational 
preferences. 

“2 Vocational guidance to be effective must start at the beginning of the 
junior high school course. 

“3 Vocational interests are rather permanent over the critical period of the 
junior high school. 

“4 Vocational interests expressed are final and practical 

“5. Interests of pupils in commercial courses are Closely correlated with 


school work. 
“G. Pupils in the Lower level are just as permanent in their interests as those 


in the higher level.” 

‘A second investigation of this question has recently been made by Brooks of 
Johns Hopkins in the case of about 1,000 pupils over a period of one year. 
Brooks concluded— 


“4, That better work can be done where pupils are counseled. 
“2 That, since this is true, we should develop counseling early in the junior 


A 
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hoc] pups has so gripped the 


-e for junior high s¢ c 
bial ‘ both of them give space to 


high school principals that 
ports for the year. 


The question of guid 
interest of the junior ' 
ir annual re} : 
aaah pian submitted by the principal of the eu entanehatae 0) 
is both suggestive und constructive, and deserves Oe ae a f sidera: 
tion. The attention of the superintendent of schools is specifically direc ted to 
the Shaw plan of guidance. , 
This office deems it advisable (1) to incorpora 
ductory statement ” of the plan for purposes of rec 
superintendent of schools the desire of this office to 
next year for trial of the plan. 


te in this report the * intro. 
ord, and (2) to\report fo the 
provide favorable conditions 


“4 GUIDANCE PLAN FOR SHAW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—INTRODUCTORY STATEMEN'y 
sed includes all purposeful and systematic 
to assist the pupil in adjusting himself 
o life in the school, and to prepare him, 
he next stage of his life with 
r schooling’ or gainful 


“The term guidance as here wu 
efforts administered by the school 
happily, helpfully, and successfully t 
as far as may be, to choose and enter upon t 
efficiency and success, whether that stage be furthe 


occupation. 

“The measure of the neec 
and adult maladjustment. 
without economic pressure 
working below capacity, and 
may have been saved in large num 

“Our school has for the past few 


1 school is the great toll, of schoo) 
The children who leave schoo] to enter industry 
to do so, the behavior misfits, the brilliant pupils 
the social and occupational failures in adult life 
bers by wise guidance. 

years done guidance work in the pre- 
scribed period and incidental to other activities of the school. Except in a 
general way, however, it has not been systematized. It has had no central 
direction or unifying principle, but its scope has been left to each teacher, 
save for general agreements arrived at in teachers’ meetings or in individual 
conferences between the teachers and principal. Something has been! necom- 
plished in assembles. lesson periods, ,home-room periods. club, periods, ete. 
But I am impressed that it can be made more certain that each pupil will re- 
ceive the kind of guidance he should receive, when he should receive it, and 
that no child shall be overlooked or his needs unrecognized, if the work is 
more definitely planned out and allocated by grades, semesters, weeks, and to 
the agents as outlined. ‘I 

“J believe that this can be accomplished through cooperative effort of the 
faculty, heads of departments, and directors. 

“Tt is clear that there are some things that the section (“home room ') 
teacher should do with and for every pupil in her group; certain other things 
that each subject teacher can best) do, and so for each agent in the organiza- 
tion. Likewise there is a best agency to be used for each objective. It will 
be our problem to study guidance requirements in this light, and to make and 
assemble for each pupil records necessary and not already available. Devices 
as analysis planks to direct self-obseryation, must be studied and adopted when 
soviseble! see agent must know the special field of his guidance work. 

miOX hereyer done, in classroom, club, home room, or elsewhere, the guidance 
work should aim to reduce the difference between what a pupil is in any 4d 
sirable quality and what his capacities make it possible for him to b iy oi 
The basis of all guidance given must be knowledge of the pupil as ¢ hee 
possible, from tallpvle sources, and a matter of record. Pmnis Knowlede bt 

pupil is to be derived from intelli y ty nm 
examination, will-temperament tests, Se pnliatRL secant: apa siete me ylcal 
family history study, acquaintance with the home environment ABTERB eee as: 
The guidance work must be chiefly individual in its ct ‘ 
Bh Rimes also. take the form of crystallizing public onion in, the EEn Sol a 
establishing tendency to sound and appropriate action i i Oe 
of conduct, scholarship, attitude, health, etc., essential for ase BB PSCTE 


indicat the Margaret Murray Washington and the Phelps Vocational 
<anek te up to accommodate pupils who finished grade 5 and desired 
Ges lege itneem a post offered by grades 6, 7, and 8 of the tradi! 

‘y . Accordingly, in the early years yany lof! : 
vocational school pupils were classified in grades 6 and 7. “iM miei ra me 


1 of guidance ir 
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Jn recent years the situation has changed mate 
the boys at Phelps are of grades 7 and 8, 
washington Vocational Schoo) for Girls it 
yenled in this connection for June, 1925. 


rially. Quite 4 majority of 
In the case of the Margaret Murray 
is interesting to note the facts re- 
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pyidently a reclassification of these schools was necessary. Heads of de- 
partments, directors of special subjects, and vocational-school principals in 


cooperation with this office gave thoughtful consideration, oyer a period of 
seyeril months, to such questions as— 


1. The reclassification of the vocational schools. 

2. The revision and reconstruction of cours 

3. The standardization 
schools. 

4, Supervision of yocational schools, 

5. Proyiding suitable achievement and mechanical aptitude tests 
in examining pupils for admission to vocational schools. 

6. New time schedule for subjects, 

Main agreements arrived at: 

1. That the yocational schools shall be o 
siring trade instruction w: 
schools. 

2, That instruction in the yocational schools shall center 
8, and 9. 

8. That the heads of departments and directors of special subjects should 
yeyise and reconstruct the courses of study in yocational schools. 

4, That heads of departments and directors of speci 
yise the work in vocational schools. 

5. Immediate revision of the time schedule, effective September 1, 1926. 

The attention of the superintendent is directed to the individual reports of 
the officers for detailed;information in regard to the several departments of 
the school system. This office is of the opinion that. these reports indicate in 
many respects signs of healthy growth and Steady progress in the schools of 
Divisions X to XIII. 

The superintendent of schools will permit this office, in closing this report, 
to express to him its keen appreciation of his usual fine cooperation and. in- 
spiring leadership in school affairs this year. The superintendent of schools, 
does nobly by Divisions X to XIII. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Grades 


£5 [avian cee IL Otel 
8 


School 


Margaret Murray Washington Vocational... 25 45°} 23] 193 


es of study in vocational schools. 
and unification of the organizations of yocational 


to be used 


pen for the admission of pupils de- 
ho have completed the sixth grade of the elementary 


around grades 7, 


al subjects should super- 


G. C. WILKINSON, 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


3. ReporT OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT Ropert L. Haycock 


To the SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

Sir: The year 1925-26 has been one of unusual activity and progress in the 
administration and supervision of the elementary schools. The two fields of 
educational direction, viz, administration and supervision, always so closely 
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related, entered upon a new phase during the past ith vat Bay the ap. 
pointment of Miss Rose Lees Hardy as assistant supeu en 2 Aa ard of 
supervision in the first six grades. This progressive step el SEPA Siotra 
broad forward-looking program that not only defined, dign od a Save due 
importance to supervision, but rendered more clear-cut the 6-3-3 p anne organ. 
" = a é =ry6 real scope of the elementary schools 
ization. For purposes of supervision the rea 1 nee ; 
in the future must be recognized as reduced to the first six stades and the 
kindergarten. Wherever they are accommodated in GENO MAS buildings 
seventh and eighth grade classes by virtue of their courses of study, and be- 
cause of their preadolescent aspects must be associated in their classification 
with the junior high-school organization. 

Another forward step was the official recognition of the research depart. 
ment as a coordinate arm of our school system. The appointment of Miss 
Jessie La Salle as assistant superintendent in charge of research, thus re] 
ing her from supervisory duties, signalized the establishment of a full-fledgeq 
branch of the school system set apart in its particular field, and set up to 
render more efficiently its particular service to the schools. 

Our elementary, junior, and senior high schools will benefit alike from the 
scientific assistance rendered through the activities of the research department, 
Eyery branch of the schools presents problems that require investigation and 
scientific solution. When the superintendent or his administrative and super- 
yisory officers are concerned with general problems that should be solved by 
research, a group of expert workers is now ready to take up those studies 
assigned to them. 

In general it should be the province of the research service of the schools 
to investigate on the request of an officer or department rather than to initiate 
a study of a problem without the knowledge of the officer concerned. An inves- 
tigation will progress more satisfactorily when the officers, the principals, and 
teachers concerned are working upon a problem sympathetically and in ful) 
cooperation with the research department. Moreover, the results of investiga- 
tion will react more effectively and more beneficially upon those schools in 
which the personnel and the research workers are in agreement concerning 
the problem to be solved. 

The superintendent and his administrative staff should have knowledge of 
every such undertaking, its purpose, and the general program of investigation. 
Confronted with problems of administration and supervision requiring expert 
study and analysis the superintendent on his own initiative will call upon the 
research department for inyestigations with the view to improving the efficiency 
of the educational machine. Only on the basis of facts ascertained by scientific 
testing can the superintendent be assured that the results of instruction meas- 
ure up to the expected standards of achievement. 

In order to guarantee a satisfactory initiation of an investigation in any part 
of the schools by the research department the administrative procedure should 
probably be as follows: 

(1) Written statement from the officer or principal to the superintendent 
through the regular channels pointing out the need of such study by the research 
department and the educational ends to be gained thereby. 

(2) Conference of the superintendent, or one of his administrative assistants, 

' with the field officer concerned and assistant superintendent in charge of 
research. 

(3) Conference of research officer and field officer with personnel groups in 
the field before launching a program of investigation approved by the superin- 
tendent. 
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da’ 


nt. : 
men notable improvement in classroom instruction has resulted from the 
rganization of classes in those elementary 
0! 


Schools which have had the 
xe efit of intelligence and achievement testing under the auspices of our re- 
Breech department. A more homogeneous grouping of pupils, a better under- 
se 


al differences among pupils, is a 
ing high schools and the elemen- 
Tevision of our courses of study 
nt of recent findings of research. 
of the scientific trend in educa- 
© the changing concepts of the 


y-sided problem of administration affect 
en: schools alike. The time is ripe for the 
a er that they may be framed in the ligt 
iteady, the latest textbooks give evidence 
n. ‘Teacher training must be adapted t 
tio jlectual and physical nature of the child. The new point of view becomes 
Bictor in the reorganization of our System of vocational training and manual 
Or Special rooms for special classes must be considered in all future plan- 
he of school buildings, and in the Selection of materials of instruction and 
ne ment for such rooms. These are some of the important problems which 
Aatlonga our best thought during the coming year. 
Respectfully submitted. BT Sos 
Aasistant Superintendent of Schools. 


4. REPORT OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT Rose L. Harpy 


jo the SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHoors. 


Sm: According to the superintendent the prime function of the department 
of research is to investigate, to draw conclusions, and to make recommenda- 
tions, These recommendations are made to school officials responsible for 
administration and for the development of an adequate program of education. 
It then becomes the responsibility of these persons in the field to so use 
this material that better education from the kindergarten through high school 

It. 
mais Desaleery education act requires the schools to provide a Place for 
eyery child who is above the grade of imbecile. By the standards of progres- 
sive education this does not mean merely providing so many cubie feet of 
air, a seat to sit in, and a teacher in charge of a large number of children. 
It preang a place for the personality of the child to develop, whatever his 
characteristics may be, whatever his mental level may be, a place where he can 
deyelop those talents or gifts with which nature has endowed him, whether 
these gifts be many or few, intellectual or otherwise. The school can not 
15030—26——7 
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give to each child adequate opportunity to develop ella knowing wha 
: & urpose of getting as complete ung 
type of child he is. It was for the pury .noalse that’ thera ler. 
standing as possible of the pupil material in our schoo a me Dartment 
of educational research was established three \years ago. hough the Amount 
5 vo years was prodigious it was x 
of work accomplished during the first two ye: 2 ‘mal 
‘ Hv 5 sk. In the year 1925-26 appreciny; 
compared with the vastness of the tas! ¢ Pak le 
strides have been made and a program of ATR WAKES 280 iit 
sificati Jementary schools has been planned. 
sprinthotinrryclte ot work with psychological classification some outstang. 
ing problems have arisen. It is the purpose of this section of the report to 
focus attention on some of these problems. 

1. How can a definite understanding of what psychological classificatio,, 
means, a sympathetic attitude toward it, and a real spirit of pie asaon and 
experimentation in education be developed on the part of all way share the 
responsibility for the education of the children of our local schools? Progresg 
has been made in the past year but there are still nomithistra tora and teachers 
who feel that a teacher of a class of dullards has a “raw deal,” that the teache; 
of a group of gifted children has a “soft snap,” that “a few bright Ones 
should be thown into the group” of below average to liven things up a dit 
for teacher and pupils, that segregation is a stigma when the child is in any 
below-average group. There is still failure on the part of many to comprehend 
that teaching slow children demands a different technique and does not mean 
merely going more slowly, that developing a group of accelerates demands not 
merely a rapid mastery of subject matter, though subject matter should be 
mastered as rapidly as is consistent with the all-around development of the 
child, but that pupils of superior intellect should have such training that they 
are not hurried through school but developed fully and richly along the line 
of their native capacities. 

2. What standards of classification are to be recognized that make city. 
wide differentiation between different groups of pupils. It does not matter 
whether these groups are designated as X Y Z, as average, above average and 
below average, or what designation is used so long as the X group in school 4 
represents the same leyel as the X group in school B. It must be recognizeq, 
however, that the grouping is not hard and fast, but that other factors than 
intelligence frequently come in to change a pupil from one group to another, 
such factors as emotional instability which may lower a very gifted child's 
status, or force of character and will which may increase the power of a child 
of only average intelligence. Throughout the grouping the general under- 
standing must prevail that psychological tests are not an excuse not to educate 
but a useful indication of how to educate. Early psychological classification 
carried through has the value of preventive measure. It makes it possible to 
keep bright pupils from marking time and to saye dull ones from useless 
failure and discouragement. 

3. How can more adequate records of school history be kept and handled 
so that the record of a child’s whole progress through school is easily available 
and can furnish valuable material for diagnosis? This involves the develop- 
ment of a system of keeping, of filing, and of handling records. These records 
furnish information invaluable for a teacher, but they make heavy demands 
in clerical work for both teacher and principal. The problem points to a need 
for some clerical help in every large elementary school unit. 

4. “ What is satisfactory attainment for the children of my class?” is the 
problem of every, teacher handling a classified group. The present course of 
Study is inadequate both from its content and from its lack of flexibility. 
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ittees appointed by the superintendent during the past year are at work 


It is desirable that these com- 
ailable in regard to the range 
our local schools, and that a 


pisent in each child. 


5. The problem of material for effective work is 
the school believes that what a child is is more th 
the experience he gains as he goes through school ig 
pe acquires it will do away with empty colorless cla 
be made to bring the gifted groups in contact with st 
them to their fullest extent. Provision must also 
that will do this best for the average and below. 

ust be brought in contact with the educative for 
in the classroom and out of it. Provision must b 
hie handling of materials that giye g child chance for self expression, for 
contact with music, art, and literature. Supplementary material that gives a 
child the chance to work independently in building up desirable habits and 
skills in the tool subjects must be Provided. Many of our teachers have gener- 
ously furnished money from their own incomes for this purpose. It is desir- 
able that there should be funds available for supplying material for experi- 
_mental purposes in working with children of different levels of ability. 

6, How large 4 group can a teacher handle and really develop those atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills which modern progressive education demands a child 
shall have? Where psychological classification has been made the school 
knows its pupil material and is able to judge the quality of the teacher’s work, 
put much experimentation should be made to discover what size class can be 
taught with best success. 

7. A psychologically classified school needs teachers equipped for the job. 
It becomes one of the paramount problems of the school system to find the 
right teacher for each situation. This inyolyes consideration of native equip- 
ment, training, and personality traits. It also involves a knowledge of the 
type of work each teacher is asked to do. With the best possible assignment 
there is the further problem of training and helping the teacher in service. 
With the modern type of school where much experimentation must be made, 

* how can the teacher be directed and helped and still freed for creative work? 

I wish to pay tribute to those teachers who have done outstanding work with 
the deviates from the normal. More have reached success in the handling of 
slower groups than bright ones. There have, however, been a few outstanding 
examples of work of high character with brilliant children. 

8. How can the community be brought into sympathetic understanding with 
the new type of organization that must be developed for psychological classi- 
fication, and how can they be stimulated to participate actively in such 
reorganization? The present generation of parents was educated in the 
traditional thinking of mass instruction—every child must have the same 
type of training and arrive at the same point at the same time or something 
was wrong with the schools. How can the public be brought to see that 
the complexities of modern life demand a different type of education, that 
waste in education must be eliminated, and that the most appalling waste we 
are combating is the waste of child life? Conserving the energy of the child 
and releasing it for the development of his individual powers is the challenge 
to the modern school. Perhaps no school officer has so large an opportunity 


an outstanding one. If 
an what he knows, that 
more than the knowledge 
Sstooms. Provision must 
imuli that tend to develop 
be made for that stimuli 
“average groups. Children 
ces of the community both 
@ made for excursions, for 
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here as has the administrative principal of an elementary school in a iva 
growing community. I 

These are some of the problems that present themselves to officers in the 
field in the use of measurement in education. Many of them are not ney 
but present new phases that show need for a scientific attitude toward educa. 
tion and for much experimentation. In their solution there is need for the 
interlocking of teaching body, administrative group, and research department, 
With the right attitude toward experimentation, with strong cooperation, ang 
with a vigorous use of what has already been accomplished in the past year 
the year 1926-27 offers opportunities for wide accomplishment in reorganization, 


R itted. 
espectfully submitted Rose L, Hanpy, 


Agsistant Superintendent, 
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Co Wilkinson ]c. 2a) Seen os AT Dare oe else eS aaa © 67 
Section VII. Stratus or Lanp AND Bourupine Irems Carriep 
IN THE Five-Year ScHoor-Buitpinc ProGRamM 
First, division 2seeeet ene tee ee ee at oie es OR ee ae Sete ers 69 
Second division Pi 69 
Third division___ ES 70 
Fourth division - 70 
Fifth division__ - 71 
Sixth divisio s 71 
Seventh division_ 72 
Eighth division __ 2 75 
Tenth division_ 3 73 
Eleventh division E 73 
Twelfth division___ z 74 
Thirteenth division = 7 
High schools______ = u 
Wdcational schools2serau Secunia oS Ce ee z if 


Section VIII. Progress 1x Proyipinc Purr AccomMODATIONS 


Elementary schools:---2-22--25.222 8 
Vocational-schoolss 5.0 eek tier eS SOR: MRE ans al 79 
Hip echo las Se at Sn et Se ase eeeaetek: BUNGE z 79 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


he accompanying report, Tepared by the su erintendent of 
Rio ols at our direction, 1s for the information te) Beane natiChaL 
officers concerned with public education in the District of Columbia, 
the Board of Commissioners, and the citizens of Washington. 

‘As the report discloses, much has been accomplished in providin, 
new US eae old conditions, and raising the standar 

chievement. 

oes major credit is due to the conspicuously able service of Doctor 
Ballou, loyally ere by a capable staff. ~ 

It is most gratifying to be able to call attention to the spirit of 
harmony and cooperation prevailing throughout the school system 
and to acknowledge the fine Cooperation of the District Commis- 
sioners and the bureaus and officers under their jurisdiction. The 
board of education has been much encouraged by the fairness and 
ood will of the local press and greatly heartene by the many evi- 
A anc88 of the appreciation of the more responsible element of our 
citizens whom they have the honor to serve, 


: Cuartes F’. Carus, 
President Board of Education of the District of Columbia. 


vit 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


1927—Schools open (beginning of the first half year): Monday, September 
mhankselcing Hoag Thursday and Friday, November 24 and 25, 19, 
Christmas holiday: Friday, December 23, 1927, to Monday, January 2 

1928, both inclusive. 

1928—End of first half year: Tuesday, January 81. 
Beginning of second half year: Wednesday, February 1. 
Washington's Birthday: Wednesday, February 22. 
Easter holiday: Friday, April 6, to Friday, April 13, both inclusive, 
Memorial Day: Wednesday, May 30. 
Schools close (end of second half year) : Wednesday, June 20, 
Schools open: September 17. 


DIRECTORY OF BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1926-27 


OFFICERS OF THE BoArp 


Mr. B. C. Granam,’ President 

Mr. Cxartes F. Carus, Vice President 
Harry O. Hine, Secretary 

Frank W. Battou, Superintendent of Schools 


Mr, Charles F. Carusi |. 818 Thirteenth Street Nw. 
Mr. Henry Gilligan--_— Otis Building. 

Mrs. William C, MeNeill- 1423 T Street NW. 

Mr. B. ©. Graham____- 1330, New York Ayenue Ny, 
Mrs. William H. Herron_ Florence Courts. 

Rey. F. I. A. Bennett---- 651 Dleventh Street NB. 
Dr. H. Barrett Learned__-~ . 2123 Bancroft Place NW. 


Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins_— aj... 1821 Kalorama Road NW. 
Dr. J. Hayden Johnson --_-----__--------— 1842 Vermont Avenue Nw. 
1927-28 
TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1928 
Dr. H. Barrett Learned Mrs, Howard I, Hodgking 


Dr. J. Hayden Johnson 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1929 


Mr. Charles F. Carusi Mrs. Wiiliam ©. McNeil) 
Mr. Henry Gilligan 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1930 
Mrs. William H. Herron Mr. Isaac Gans 
Rey. F. I. A. Bennett ‘ 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


Mr. CHartes F. Carusi, President 

Mrs. Wittram H. Heron, Vice President 
Hagry O. Hine, Secretary 

Frank W. Battov, Superintendent of Schools 


The Board of Education organizes each year at its meeting on the first 
Wednesday in the month of July. 

The regular meetings of the board are held on the first and third Wednesdays 
of each month at 3.30 p. m. in the Franklin Administration Building, Thirteenth 
and K Streets NW. 


2 Mr. Graham resigned February 17, 1927. Mr. Carusi was elected president and 
A vice president March 2, 1927. Mr. Isaac Gans on February. 18 cE eaGiniee 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. OF SCHOOLS 


the Board of Education of the District of Columbia: 
sH) pres AND GentLEMEN; I have the honor to submit herewith the 
‘nal report of the superintendent of schools for the school year 
mel, ending June 30, 1927. 
192 e form of the annual report is similar to the annual reports here- 
fore presented, (3 
to ection I, entitled The school year 1926-97,” contains a descrip- 
f some of the more important matters which have received the 


ti of the Board of Education and the su erintendent of schools 
atte the year covered by this report. F a 


] to the reorganiza- 
ion of the normal schools, effective July 1, 1927. This subject is 


onsidered to be the most outstanding development during the school 
Gear 1926-27. 


ae “Section TV, entitled “ Determining who are superior teachers,” is 


a description of the plan established during the past school year for 


determining what teachers are entitled to the salaries provided for 
guperio 


to salary class 2, Group C,” contains the several opinions 
teens Comptroller General, instructions from the auditor, and the 
inal action of the superintendent of schools and the Board of Educa- 
tion in the matter of the assignment of certain que high-school 
teachers who a pealed to the Comptroller General for placement in 
salary class 2, Group C. f é es, 
Section VI is entitled “ What school officials are saying and doing. 
Fach year the officers make reports to the superintendent of schools. 
Tt is impossible to include all such reports in the superintendent’s 
report to the Board of Education. eretofore the superintendent 
has selected a limited number of such reports to be printed as a part 
| of his report. This year the superintendent has selected a quotation 
from the annual report of most of his officers. The superintendent 
believes that these quotations contain very significant observances by 
officers on what is actually, being done in the schools and what changes 
officers contemplate for the improvement of the service. : 
Section VII is entitled “ Status of land and building items carried 
in the five-year school building program.” In this section will be 
found information as to what items have been appropriated for up 
to June 30, 1928, and what items yet remain to be appropriated for 
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" T is entitled “ Progress in providing pupil accommod,. 
pecan Mmtains a me of the additional pupil accommodation, 
whi ave been provided. : : 
Dae Washington has a Board of Education and a united stag 
of officers and teachers devoting themselves wholeheartedly to the 
development of a system of progressive education, a helpful preg, 
an interested and helpful pu lic opinion on the schools, a sympa’ 
thetic Board of Commissioners, and fine working arrangemen, 
with the Bureau of the Budget and with Congress. The progre 
made in the public schools during the past seven years should be 
source of gratification to everyone interested in public education jy 
Washington. ‘ , 
Despite the splendid record of accomplishment during the past 
seven years many improvements yet remain to be made. “No one jg 
more aware 0 s d of Education and the schoo) 
officials. The extent to which the ideals set up seven years ago foy 
the public schools of 


depends upon the p i 
and the sympathetic understanding 0 school needs by the People 


of Washington. The superintendent and those associated with him 
have dedicated themselves to the accomplishment of those high ideals 
Respectfully submitted. : 
Frank W. Battov, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


SECTION I. THE SCHOOL YEAR 1926-27 


aceon wear 1926-27. As far as practicable 

as 

josicaNy by the Board of Education or by th 

oe executive officer of the board, 
he 

1, OPENING NEW ScnootHouss AccomMopATIoNs 


y large number of additional school 

facilities opened. ‘The school’ system has, begun to feel the effects of the 

auguration of the five-year school-building program. The first. buildings to 
in ome available from the appropriations m 


School Division | of class- Description Occupied 
Tooms 


New buildin; 


Sept. 20, 1926 
ena! do___. Do. 
Addition_ Do. 
New buildin; Do. 
Sato do____ Do. 
Addition_- Do. 
| includes a combination assembly hall-gymnasium, 
| Junior high schools 
School Division Description Occupied 


Addition... Sep.—, 19271 


4 The addition was completed May 4, 1927, too late to equip it for use before the close of the school year. 


The above tabulations show that during the year 1926-27 accommodations for 
695 high-school pupils and 96 classrooms for elementary-school pupils were 
opened. 

2. INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS BY PRINCIPALS 


» ally much attention is being giyen by school officials to the matter 
as Tera aOR for the opening of schools in September. The Janitorial 
staff cleans the buildings; the engineers and assistant engineers in cooperation 
' with the District repair shop overhaul the heating plants; principals requisition 
feds 7 
107 


7 
i 1 
o 
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and distribute the necessary educational supplies; the District repair ., 
undertakes to expend a generous portion of the repair fund for the gone,,? 
improvement of the school buildings; the Interior and exterior of some builg 
ings are painted; heating plants are replaced; new floors are laid in Certaiy, 
classrooms; and many blackboards are repainted. : . 

In order that there. might be accurate information available as to the conal 
tion of buildings on the opening’ of school on September 17, 1926, the Superin, 
tendent issued the following circular under date of September 13, 1926 ; as 


To the principals of buildings: — | i 
It is the desire and expectation of all concerned that the school buila: 


i 
supplies, equipment, and teaching service shall be ready for use on the onehies 
day of school, September 20. 7 

Please inspect personally your building on Thursday, September 16, ana report 
to this office through the proper channels as defined by the rules of the Boarg 
of Education, covering in your’ repoit' the following toples ee 

1. The general cleanly and sanitary condition of the building.—Your Inspec 
tion should note whether thé windows have been washed, blackboards Washoq. 


walls cleaned; floors scrubbed, and all otler matters of like kind which relate fb 
the general condition of the building. , i 

2. School furnituré—Covering the transfer of furniture as requested, the 
cleaning, painting or oiling of the same, ‘the ‘replacement of broken’ seats aha 
desks and any other similar conditions rélating to the seating of pupils, | 

3, Janitor supplies —Whether ‘the supply ‘of janitor materials is sufficiey, 
for immediate needs. 

4. Coal and wood—wWhether there is a sufficient supply of coal ana wood 
so that fires may be started when they become necessary. 

5. Educational supplies—Whether books have been delivered and the stoo 
of paper, pens, ink, drawing suppNes, kindergarten supplies, maps, and all 
other materials used in instruction have been received by your building ang 
*are ready for use. 

6. Classroom equipment,—Whether each teacher has made the necessary 
preparation before the opening of school so that classroom work might begin 
Monday, September 20, the opening day of school for pupils, including the dis. 
tribution of teaching supplies and other teaching necessities. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frank W. BAttou, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Following the receipt of reports from building principals, the superintendent 
presented a written report covering each one of the six items reported on by 
principals. Each report consisted of an exact quotation from the principal's 
report. These reports were submitted to the board of education on the dates 
indicated below: 

Item No. 1. General cleanly and sanitary conditions, October 20, 1926. 

Item No. 2. School furniture, November 3, 1926. 

Item No, 3. Janitor supplies, November 17, 1926. 

Item No. 4. Coal and wood, December 1, 1926. 

Item No. 5. Educational supplies, December 15, 1926. 

Item No. 6. Classroom equipment, January 5, 1927. 

The reports of principals clearly indicated that while in general conditions 
were good, the distribution of educational supplies to buildings was not as effec. 
tive as it should be. 

In explanation of the situation and with a view of improving conditions in 
subsequent years, the superintendent prepared and submitted to the Board of 
Education the following memorandum on the delivery of educational supplies as 
a part of his report on item No. 5. 


t ti sy 


Ao fea So aa a | y t Fi i 
MEMORANDUM OF THE SUPERINTENDENT ON SECTION 5—DELIVERY OF HDUCATIONAL 
rt SUPPLIES 
Being a part of the report on conditions of the schools at the opening. of 
school bye 


The schoo] officials have long felt the desirability, and the need of. making 
better preparation for the opening of the public schools each year in September. 
Conscientious and systematic efforts have been directed toward this end for 
seyeral years. Some of these efforts will be noted. 
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appointments of teachers ar; 
3. Many ane July rather than gt Weatae made at the meeting of the Board 


of 
i 


serv! 


(a) it makes it possible to secure the’ sery 


ices of compet 
A SARS ae ie ol ceanldatec torsion ncn ee 
serv. , , uld not be ayai 
wh me they would have entered into contract alaewiee slate Ve 


f the school defini 
as to the personnel in his building earlier than heretofore, Atiattianeane sinned 
pis ors 
muy day of the Y 
2-yers is another indication of the general program of detente: siberte 


i y left for consideration. i = 
ember are now disposed of by school officials before they leave for their Siena 


tacation, such as transfers of teachers, transfers of Dupils, and readjustment of 


rehensiye report of each building principal indicati 

a in the public-school buildings on September 17, cating th 
opene significance of this ‘report is \that: the offici 
tematic efforts to make better preparation for the o 


completely furnished to. the Board of Edueation 
covering five topics, in the order in) which they appear 
circular. Item 6, relating to the matter of teachers’ preparation for ‘their 


Comparison of the conditions reported by principals as to the Ais 
supplies at the opening of this school year with the ideal icondition win? se 
are striving to establish clearly leaves much to be desired. In reading’ the 
report it should be kept in mind, however, that the reports of the: principals 
The princi 
were not asked to report on whether the stock of educational sépplten: Hig 
in the respective schools was sufficient: for immediate ‘tse, although some 
principals did so report. 


CONDITIONS BETTER THAN BEFORE 


Despite the evidence in the reports of principals that delivery of educational 
supplies had not been made by the opening! of the schools on September 20, 
the superintendent is of the opinion, and that opinion is shared by his asso- 
clates, that better preparation had ‘been made in every way for the opening of 
the schools on September 20, 1926, than had ever been made before. Evidence 
of the basis of this opinion will be of interest. 

1. Notwithstanding the difficulties met in moving the public-school storehouse 
and by failure of contractors to deliver materials within the specifications 
of their contracts, the delivery of textbooks and supplies this year has been 
accomplished with more expedition than heretofore. The records show that 
the issue of supplies for the first term of the school year 1924-25 was not 
completed until December 23, 1924; that) the issue of these supplies for the 
school year 1925-26 was not completed until November 30, 1925, and that the 
issue of supplies for the year 1926-27 was completed on November 15, 1926. 

2. This year, as usual, requests were received: from principals of buildings 
for the delivery of books and supplies prior'to the opening day of school) A 
principal who made such a request agreed to be present at the building at a 
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time to be designated during the month of August or September. Al} Such 
requests were honored, except a few which were made during the week begin. 
ning September 18, when the schedule of deliveries already established Made 
it impossible to comply with the request during that week. 

8. Further evidence of the efforts!of the administrative and Supervisory 
officers to meet the needs of the situation. will be found in the fact that Whe, 
issues for the first term of the last school year were begun the usual priority, 
of delivery was given to supplies rather than to textbooks. Upon the Uurgen; 
representation of supervisory officers in the field, the delivery of these Supplieg 
was discontinued and textbooks were given priority. Arrangements were maqa 
this year for the priority delivery of books, but upon the representation of the 
supervisory officers in the field the program of last year was reversed, th, 
delivery of books was discontinued, and priority was given for the delivery of 
supplies. 

a Since the public school storehouse was to be transferred from Tented 
property at 136 K Street ND. to the John F. Cook School in July, the Papey 
on hand was transferred from the old storehouse directly to buildings with 
administrative principals in May and June of last school year. These deliverieg 
included large quantities of pencil pads, practice paper, composition papey 
examination paper, tag board, ink, chalk, pencils, penholders, and pens, Under 
the procedure heretofore prevailing these supplies would not have been de. 
livered until immediately preceding or following the opening of schools jp 
September. 

It is the opinion of the school officers that on the opening of schools there 
was © sufficient supply of the aforementioned material in the school system to 
equip satisfactorily all pupils. It appears to the superintendent that the pro: 
gram of distribution of such stock failed of full realization, because supervisin, 
principals and principals of administrative buildings to which these supplies 
were delivered were not fully informed, as they should have been, that this 
stock of paper was being distributed to certain buildings and would, therefore, 
be available for distribution to smaller buildings in the vicinity if such buildings 
were in need of such stocks before the regular delivery would be made. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Whatever one’s views may be about the principals’ reports as to the delivery 
of Supplies at the opening of school, it is obvious that that record has been 
established and can’not now be changed. Our primary concern, as it seems to 
the superintendent, should be to improve in the future those conditions which 
have been found to be unsatisfactory in the past. 

The general conditions attendant upon the opening of schools in September 
have been known, of course, to the school officers since that time. Systematic 
efforts were initiated at once to improve the conditions at the beginning of the 
next school year. 

1. At a conference of the superintendent and his associates on October 2, 
1926, the superintendent went thoroughly into the matter of the individual and 
collective responsibility of the superintendent and his associates for the condi- 
tions as they existed in September, 1926, and the individual and collective 
responsibility of the same officers for improving those conditions in 1927, 

2. In a brief conference with the administrative principals in Divisions I to 
IX held November 18, 1926, the superintendent discussed the delivery of 
supplies and the printing of forms for the elementary schools. At that time 
the superintendent took occasion to point out that the administraive principals 
would be expected to assist in the receiving and accounting for the supplies, 
if said supplies are to be delivered during the months of July and August. 

8. The board of apportionment, which is created by the rules of the board 
for the apportionment of lump-sum appropriations, has for some weeks been 
working on a program looking toward the establishment of building quotas 
and the inauguration of a procedure which will result in a delivery of supplies 
at our schools by the opening of school, sufficient in quantity for a period of 
nine weeks, or approximately one-fourth of the school year. 

- 4. Another and equally important aspect of the plan of the board of appor- 
tionment contemplates the following procedure in the purchase of supplies. 

(a) Advertising for bids in January. 

(b) Awarding of the contracts in February. 

(ec) Securing requisitions from the school system by April or May, 

(d) Purchase of supplies July 1. 5 a 

(e) Deliveries to buildings during August. 
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parinistrative principals, supervising princigare, TeSPonsible officers, namely, 


co) 
Oipplies during the month of August, so that the date of del 
HL in advance. “ every may be known 
we’ is the belief of the superintendent that a plan 
nsible officer may take charge of may be worked out whereby 


uu as 
and o to discharge that function. It is the fatior bers during the vacation 
cea peat tthatenne tne OAcrs In each division of the school een 
in that capacity. Would be cal; ystem, 


fred ecttully submitted, 


Board of Education at its meetin 
plan outlined above for the futu 


FRANK W. Battov. 
Superintendent of Schools. 


'§ on December 15, 1926, 
y » Appr 
re purchase and distribution of cause 


the i day of school th 

on the opening y schoo @ books and supplies requi to the beginni 
of the educational work. Since this meeting the admiitatestios ff e 
or epare a officers have 


e supe 
ir two buildings has there been any suggestion as to 


ive dates of delivery. The replies of the supervisi 

catisfactory arrangements can be made for the reception of nan ea 
responsible school employees and that the school iene: 

“ith the administrative officers in securing this ea 

4 jhe superintendent, therefore, announces the following antaeeen dhe 

supplies for the fiscal year from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928: SG Ree 


First issue | Second issue | Third issue 


Sept. 2,1927 | Oct. 24,1927 
Aug. 10,1927 | Now: 4,109 | 32h. 7 1098 


Sept. 2, 1927 Feb, 3, 1923 
d Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Feb. 6,1928 

a5 

jor high schools: 0. 

son eolumbia Junior High Sehoo! 

Francis Junior High School Jan. 11,1928 
Hine Junior High School __ Jan, 13,1923 
Jefferson Junior High Schoo! Jan. 17,1928 
Langley Junior High Schoo! Jan. 18,1923 
MacFarland Junior High Sch Jan. = 1928 


Powell Junior High School _ 
Randall Junior High Schoo! 
Shaw Junior High School__ 
Stuart Junior High School_ 
Vocational schools: 


| Oct. 26, 1927 | Jan. 26, 1928 


Nov. 2,1927| Feb. 2.1923 
Oct. 19,1927 | Jan. 19, 1923 
ool e BS Do. 

Nov. 2,1927| Feb. 2, 1925 


Lenox Vocational School__ 
Margaret Murray Washington 
Phelps Vocational School. 
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First issue | Second issue | Thirg Iseng 


a | Wit 
First division: 
Addison Schoo Oot. 31027 | Jan toy 
rown 00) abs een onire bee oe ohms sas a= S= smn fans OO an en me 1007 5 
Conduit Road Schoo! tele i027 Jan. 26, 


Tenley School. 
Toner School. 
Weightman Schoo! 
Wisconsin Avenue 
Second division: 


Morgan Schoo! 
‘Thomson School 
Third division: 


Fourth division: 
Adams School 
Force School_. 


Brookland School_ 
Bunker Hill Schoo! 


aL 1927 


3 te, 17, ae 

jot. 17, 

Oct. 18,1927 | Jan’ 1g 228 
do. Do. 


iefess0Beseces 


do_ 
Nov, 2,1927 | Fob: 
Do” Was 


Oct. 4,1927 | Jan. 

| Oot: 11,1927 | Jan: 111s 

= Oct. 21,1927 | Jan: 23; ipo 

+ Oct. 31,1927 | Jan; 31; 1938 

ay 
Do. aa 
4 Do, 

1] Oot! 17,1927 | Jan! 17, Ia 
Oct. 18,1927 | Jan. 18° 1ga8 
Oct. 19,1927 | Jan: 19; 199s 
Oct. 24,1927 | Jan: 24 ipes 

2 1923 
dosed SF Do. 


3 (Gee 0 
{|} Oct. 31,1027") Jan. 3i 
do.2. Dolly's 


Oct. 3,1927 | Jan. 3, 192 
Oct. 14,1927 |: Jan. 


Aug. 15,1927 
Aug. 11, 1927 
do. 


Aug. 11, 1927 
‘Aug. 12, 1927 z 

-do._.....| Oct. 21,1927 | Jan. 23, 1928, 
‘Aug. 15,1927 | Oct. 25,1927 | Jan: 25; 1923 
Aug. 11,1927 | Oct. 27,1927 | Jan. 27, 1928 


0.-ssses= Noy. 3,1927 Feb. 3, 1028. 
Aug. 15,1927 | Oct. 1927 | Jan. 
Sion doe Menge es 
Do. 


do. 
Aug. 16, 1927 


--do. do. be Do. 
-| Aug. 16, 1927 | Jan. 25, 1923 
= Bore 17,1927 }2 2-2 ee eesti! Do. 


. 1,197 | Feb. 1, 1928 


School. 
1201 Sues NE. 


J do. 10. 
----do.______| Nov. 3, 1927 | Feb. 3, 1928. 
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First issue | Second {ssue | Third issue 


Aug. 18,1927 
do. 


| 
| Jan._ 6, 1923 
| Do. 


ov. 1,1027 
Oct, 10,1927 
Oct. 19,1927 | Jan. 19, 1928 
Oct. 31,1927 | Jan. 31, 1928 
Nov. 1,1927 | Feb. 1,1928 


Oct. 3,1927 | Jan. 3, 1928 
Oct. 27,1927 | Jan. 27, 1928 
Oct... 4,1927 | Jan. | 4, 1928 
gets 13,1927 peuey, 1923, 


Oct. 4,1927 | Jan. 44,1928 
Oct, 27,1027 | Jan. 27,1923 


3 ae 2 

j t School -. 
Oaneston School. 
A Mott School__. 


Twi - 
th division: 
Thietenbush School - 


Sain School - 


Nov. 31927 
737 Eleventh St Noe 


70376—27——2 
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issues. Special issues to individua) 


le applies to regular the year as necessity demands, 


ing schedu Seu 
peaeitge rl BS made from time to time during 


Sincerely yours, Frank W. Baton, 


Superintendent of Schoors, 


8, Tup Frres-FLURY INCIDENT 


rt the correspondence relat 
s in his annual repor i 
The abgreliettire el Fries to the continuance of Mr. Flury as a 
aches in the public schools of Washington. 

GENERAL FRIES TO SUPERINTENDENT BALLOU 
v' g DistRIcT oF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF TH Ce ae roa Re 


Washington, D. C., September 28, 1926. 


Dr. Frank W. BAtiovu, ieee, ool Building 
Superintendent of Schools, Franklin Sel a ealaoton Fler 
Q , published by the Forum Publishing Co., 
ror’ the month of October, there is found g 
ury, of Washington, D. O. 


Dear Doctor BALLOU : In the 
247 Park Avenue, New York City, 


i 590, by Henry Fl 
a nl on ot aor med ba antetter: that Mr. Henry Flury is a teacher in one of the 


lumbia. I am writing you this letter at once to 
fed SS Te ey or NA wry and if it be true that he is a vet in our 
ie higchoolss and if so, what action you propose to take in the as rey I shall 
Beats answer before taking the matter up with various patriotic organiza. 


tions in this city. Te staal Por?a Wig8ts 
jon stands for God and country. § us 

gern ete etands for nationalism and the vigorous upholding of the Con- 
itati n of the United States. It is for that reason that, as commander of the 
Anette: tment of the District of Columbia, I object most 


i ion for the Depar' 
Pain Oualy otto ideas put forth in the Forum by Mr. Flury and against anyone 
being kept in the schools of the District of Columbia who says in effect that 


rica are slaves; that our civilization is cruel; that little chil- 
areurtil patisiny teetorleg (some do, but very few and lessening all the time) ; 
who says that those who toil in building automobiles, Pullmans, and palaces, 
walk and live in box cars or in hoyels, Anyone who has gone to the factories 
of Henry Ford, or who has taken the trouble to go where building operations are 
in progress anywhere in this city, will find that the majority of the workmen 
ride to their work in their own automobiles. He will probably find, also, that 
they get paid equally well or better than high-school teachers, 

Finally, in asking the question, “Is not the industrial civilization we have 
created a Frankenstein that has made itself our master?” he is using only in 
a slightly different form the statements’ of the communist that our form of 
government is bad. The communist then adds that our Government should be 
overthrown, and, if necessary, by force and violence. This is just the type of 
un-American radicalism that the American Legion and other patriotic organiza- 
tions are bitterly opposed to. Particularly are they bitterly opposed to this sort 
of stuff being taught to our boys and girls. 

Very sincerely yours, Amos A. FRIES, 
Major General, 
Commander Department of District of Columbia, American. Legion. 


DEFINITION OF SOCIALISM BY HENRY FLURY, OF WASHINGTON, D, ©, 
{Published on page 590 of the Forum for October, 1926] 


Socialism is a big question mark. It asks why, with all the wonderfully 
productive machinery and improved methods of organization, the workers are 
still slaves. It asks why our civilization is so cruel and ugly. It asks why 
little children still toil in the factories. It asks why those who create do not 
enjoy the advantages of what is created, why those who build automobiles 
walk, thase who build Pullmans ride in box cars, those who build palaces live 
in hovels. It asks: Is not the industrial civilization we have created a Frank- 
enstein that has made itself our master? 
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SUPERINTENDENT BALLOU To GENERAL ¥rieg 


me Ae Octoner 1, 1926. 
Ger fommander Department of District of Columbia, 
i Me American Legion, Washington, D. C. 
- Deak GENERAL Tries : ave received your letter of Se: tember 28, 1926, 
St you call my attention to an article in the Octoher number of the 
io W! py Henry Blur, ,W ho is @ teacher in the Rastern High School, 
e eply to your inquiry as to what action [ pr 
In a ines to state the following: 
se That I propose to read the article 
Firs nd, That I propose to confer with 
Reem Charles Hart, as to Mr. Fi 


opose to take in the matter, I 


from which you quoted a paragraph. 
the principal of the Hastern High 


ury’s teaching service in that, school 
seth whether, his as he knows, unpatriotic views are being taught in the 
Hig! i 
pasterD 


, That I propose to have a conference with Mr, Flury on the matter. 
Leet That I propose then to lay the facts wh i 


M y ich I shall have ascertained 
pefore the Board of Education, in executive Session, since this. is a matter of 
efore 

el. 
perstnough it maynot be necessary, I desire 


to assure you that the American 
gion is no more concerned with unpatriotic teaching in the public schools of 
Tshington or the Nation than I am, and that such teaching will not. be 
jerated in any schools over which I haye supervision. 
tole” Sincerely. yours, FRANK W. Batuov, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


GENERAL FRIES TO SUPERINTENDENT BALLOU, OCTOBER 5, 1926 


DEPARTMENT oF THE DIstRIcT oF Corumata, 


AMERICAN “LEGION, 


Washington, D; 0., October 5, 1926: 
[RANK W. BALLou, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Franklin School Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Doctor BALLou: I haye your letter of 


pr. 


October 1 and note with 
easure what you have to say in regard to Mr. Flury. 


p far as reading the article is concerned, the paragraph that I sent you was 
ff there was of it, It, was simply a definition of socialism, However, it is 
al iy using the questlonnalre form to put forward certain ideas which, in a 
ae eye form, would be put forth as opinions. 
ee has not been any question raised as to whether or not Mr. Flury is 
pening this in the schools. The point which I shall be decidedly interested in 
is whether he is the author... A man who will write such a definition of social- 
ig Wing in my opinion, a mind so constituted and ideas so warped as to be 
Ye fe: + I shall be delighted to hear from you, in regard to this man. 
we ight add that IL am not taking this up with the Legion as a whole, nor 
sie taking it up with the newspapers, which, of course, would make a beau- 
tite 1 story of it.; I assure you all I want is to see that this kind of unpatriotic 
Cee es does not get out among our children. 
Very sincerely yours, Atos A. FRIEs, j 
Department Commander American Legion. 


LETTERS OF MR. FLURY AND MR. HART 


] i S's firs : superintendent 
ying the receipt of General Fries’s first letter, the superintende 
Brees Mr. Flury and with Mr. Hart, principal of the Eastern High 
gents MR. FLURY’S LETTER 
October 11, 1926. 
ro1, W. BALtou, ‘ ’ 
2 Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. En ; 
Sir: Since our conversation of Friday, October §, T have been 
THLIne over the subject of our interview, and I am of the opinion that it 
would be highly improper for me, in my official capacity as a public-school 
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teacher, to go into a discussion of my private, political, religious, oy other 
merle perfectly willing, as one man to a airy rotten | as 
I am always willing to talk over my pers! Nal 
any time. But I Raye consistently refrained from el Desiree Teligioy, 
and other controversial matters in my classroom and ucational work and t 
0 so now. pote 

anty du have the pi as an American citizen to your eps of republicanis 
democracy, socialism, prohibition, fundamentalism, moder Neth eressivism; 
and any other disputed subject; I have the same right. ti el an of US hag 
the right to use official position or authority for the propagation of his bersona) 
beliefs in these matters. ; 

the definition of socialism which I contributed to the October numbey of 
the Forum Magazine, one of the leading magazines in America, which jg nS 
tributed to and patronized by many eminent thinkers and Jeaders of, this coun. 
try, Was sent over the name of Henry Flury, a plain American citizen, Withont 
any reference to the fact that I am a teacher or to the school in which y 
each. 

; T haa, of course, a perfect legal right to offer a definition of soclalism, ag 
have the same right to offer one of prohibition, the protective tariff, the single 
tax, the Ku-Klux’ Kian, Catholicism, Judaism, or the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson. You, as an American citizen, have the same right. So does any 
citizen. 

I ‘cheerful comply with your request that I make a statement regarding my 
patriotism. I am a staunch patriot. I am a firm believer in the Strict enforce. 
ment of all laws, both those that I dislike and those that I like, and J con- 
scientiously obey them. I believe that Socialists should obey antl-Socialist 
Jaws, that antiprohibitionists should obey the prohibition law, and vice yey, ; 
and that if socialism should ever be adopted in this country antl-Socialistg 
should obey, Socialist laws as readily as they to-day expect Socialists to obe: 
anti-Socialist statutes. I am sure that all advocates of law and order yijj 
agree with me that there can be no stricter code of obedience than this. 

You will recall that I exhibited to you my honorable discharge from the 
United States Army, signed by Capt. Eugene H. Morter, dated December 9, 
1918, at Camp Martin, New Orleans, La,, which you took and examined while 
I explained that I did not wait to be drafted, but volunteered. 

Respectfully yours, teres HENRY Fruny, 
MR, HART'S LETTER 


PuBLIc ScHOOLS oF THE DrsTRICT oF CoLUMBIA, 
Pastern Hic Scroor, 


Washington, D. @.) October 18, 1924: 
Dr. F. W. BAttov, f 


Superintendent Public Schools, 
Franklin Administration Building, Washington, D. 0: 

My Dear Doctor Battou: Mr. Henry Flury has been with us asia teacher of 
general science and biology since’ February, 1922. During this period he has 
performed very satisfactory service, and there has never been any question 
raised as to his patriotism, I have always considered him to be an efficient 
teacher, with high ideals of his duty and obligation to the school.’ No complaint 
has ever been made of his having voiced any radical or unpatriotic sentiments 
in his classroom. He has the respect and confidence of the pupils and members 
of the faculty. 

Very truly yours, Cuartes Hart, Principal, 


BOARD'S LETTER TO GENERAL FRIES 


In accordance with his letter to General Fries, under date of October 15, the 
superintendent brought the matter to the attention of the Board of Education. 
On November 9 the board addressed the following letter to General Fries ; 


Boarp oF Epucarion, 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION Bumping, 
Washington, D. C., November 9, 1926. 
Gen. Amos A: Fates, U. S. A, cheda) ‘ si 


Chief Chemical Warfare Service, War Department, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: Your communication to the superintendent of schools, under date 
of September 28, has been brought to he attention of the Board of Education_ 
The letter has received the careful consideration of the board. 
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i 3 Ssroom, b: 
either © 5 of: the public schools or indire » by direct communication to 
the Fought to their attention, undertakes i) Tote ag Which are likely. to 
0: ‘ 
spt root thereof, be subjected to disciplinary 
From 
wa 
ret eich it appeared. |The ‘facts are) that the teacher is 
fe el 


r 
als netiele referred to have: found no place in 


su e they are voiced in improper places or arouse improper metsocigeees sont 


in cas' lly yours 
Respectfully y 4 t) Harry 0) Hine, Secretary. 
4, BUSSES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF' TUBERCULAR Porirs f 


w f\the Board of Educati 

At the meeting of the cation’ held September 29, 192 a 
intenderit announced ‘his: purpose to experiment. in the draneoriation ne popila 
to and from our health scliools by the use of busses instead of furnishing further 
transportation! on the street cars, ‘The superintendent advised the board that 


h schools by busses; th. 
ansported. to the ‘healt y Dusses; that the cost of such tr; - 
He could be met within available appropriations, and that those Papier 
could not be acconimodated by bus transportation could be furnished car tokens 
for street-car Yad oat as heretofore. 

jhe experiment of bus transportation for tubercular ‘pupils duri 
a jas proven so Successful that it will be continued. ee aniseae os 


5. LENGTHENING THE Scuoot Day anp Lessentno Home Stupy 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held on April 21, 1926, the following 
communication. was presented : 


DistRict or Cotumsra Pustic ScHoor ASSOCTATION, 
{ Washington, D. 0., April 19, 1926. 
The Boarp oF Epucation, 
Pranklin Building: 

At its April meeting the District of Columbia Public School Association yoted 
to request that there be more supervised study periods in school time and less 

me work, 
hore hereby request that this matter receive the attention of the board. 

Jn the, discussion at the meeting of the Public School Association emphasis 
was laid upon the comparatively short school day for the upper grades in the 
graded schools,,as well as in the junior and senior high schools: the giving of 
home work to such extent as to require some hours of study at home under 
less favorable conditions (lighting, seating, etc.) than obtains at school ordi- 
narily; damage to the eyes and health of the children doing excessive home 
work in the late evening and at night; and the placing upon parents (who are, 
of course, not as well fitted as the teachers) the duty of teaching. Complaint 
was also made of failure of teachers giving home work to make even a brief 
explanation regarding difficult and intricate problems given for night study 
at home. 

Respectfully yours, Watter Iney, Secretary. 
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In the discussion that followed the reading of the above communication, Mr 
Charles F. Carusi expressed a doubt as to the wisdom of lengthening the 
school day, which would correspondingly decrease the opportunity for the chil. 
dren to have the proper amount of outdoor recreation, The Superintendey, 
stated that a half hour might be added to the schedule for high Schools, but 
such an extension would limit the opportunities for these more maturé Student 
who now enjoy the privilege of doing some gainful work. He did not regay, 
this desire for a longer school day as being general. In answer to inquiries 
the superintendent read from ue revised rules the hours constituting a Schoo} 

ay and the study period provided. rs 
, Dr. H. BarretteLensial rit the board pointed out as his belief that if th 
public is given full information on this important subject some of the criticisms 
made on the length of the school day will disappear. 

Mr. BE. C, Graham, then the president of the board, pointed out that the 
problem here presented by an influential and representative group like the Dig 
trict of Columbia Public School Association might well be referred to a Speciny 
committee for study and conference with the superintendent of schools And hig 
aids. On motion of Mr. Charles F. Carusi such reference was ordered, 
chair named as such special committee Mr. Charles F. Carusi, Mrs. Lillian Y, 
Herron, and Mrs. Coralie F, Cook. 

This special committee on home study and the length of the school day func. 
tioned promptly in conjunction with the superintendent of schools, as set forth 
in the motion that created it, and on June 9, 1926, submitted a report Propos. 
ing a referendum to ascertain the view of the public as follows: 

“Your special committee to consider abolishing home study and lengthenin 
the school day, which was raised by the District of Columbia Public School 
Association at the meeting of April 21, has given the subject consideration, The 
commitee is of the opinion that the most important essential in arriving at a 
conclusion is to know the attitude of the community on the matter, 

“With a view to gaining the information desired, your committee has pre. 
pared an explanatory letter, accompanied by a questionnaire, to be widely dis. 
tributed to civie organizations and other groups for an expression of opinion, 
Copy of the form containing the inquiries is submitted for the authorization of 
the board. 

“CHaRLes F, Carus, 
“CoraLie F. Cook.’ 


The authorization to proceed in the collection of the data desired was kranted 
by the board. The extensive and thorough scope of this inquiry is seen by a 
reading of the questionnaire proposed and the explanations that accompanied it. 


Boarp oF Epucation, District or CoLumprA, 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1926. 
To Citizens’ Associations, Parent-Teacher Associations, Civic Clubs, ete. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Expressions of opinion have recently come to the 
Board of Education that the public day schools now require an undue amount of 
home work of the pupil. Some maintain that night study should be entirely 
eliminated. To compensate for this the proposal is made that the hours at 
school shall be extended. 

The arguments advanced in support of this change are mainly that facilities 
for study at home are not so good as those of the school room, because work is 
performed under artificial light, is unsupervised, and slow; that it lacks the rela- 
tive value of daylight study which is always under the observation of the 
teacher, with other educational aids available. 

The Board of Education would like to know to what extent the patrons of the 
public schools think home study should be abandoned. Accordingly the board 
is submitting a series of questions which will be widely distributed to civic 
groups and individuals, to which replies ure desired. Your cooperation in this 
matter by a return of the inclosed questionnaire with an expression of your 
views will be of great help to the board in determining whether the school day 
should be lengthened. 

By direction of the Board of Education, : 


Harry O. Hine, Secretary. 


Washi. 
q basis. for determining “etait: ete Ungton, D..0., June 10, 1926. 


yndersign 
1. 


edlasaiclationsdsinorc ees ape, eae Subject the views of the 
In favor of dispensing with al) home study of pupils : 
i IS: 


Number voting____ 


ol day: 
the first six grades, from 3 o'clock to 345__- 
In the junior high schools, from’ o'clock to 8. 
iz the senior high schools, from 2.30 o'clock to 4. 
the normal schools, from 3 o'clock to 4... _ 
1s Do you favor school on Saturday morning? 
4. Our association has a total membership of 7 
5, The attendance at this meeting, wher, be 
x members, 

ihe RemARKS: (Other action, if any, 


taken by the association) 


Title._ 
Representing- 


eferendum vote sought of citizens’ Associations, parent-teacher associations, 
mad other civic groups.; The tabulated data showed the following results: 
1, In favor of dispensing with all home Study of pupil (number voting, 6,745) = 


Yes No 
In the first six grades____________ alta) 
In the junior high schools_ sigmee” fees 
In the senior high schools. ’ 
In the normal schools_____ 


2. In favor of extending the school day: 


In the first six grades, from 3 o'clock to 3.45____ 
In the junior high schools, from 3 o'clock to 3.45 
In the senior high schools, from 2.30 o'clock to 4 
In the normal schools, from 3 o'clock to 4._______ 


8. In favor of school on Saturday morning; Yes, 189; no, 6,557. 

4, These associations report a total membership of 9,088 members. 

5. The attendance at meetings where the above questions were yoted on was 
8,605 members. Some yoted by mail sent to associations, and in many in- 
stances the attendance was not reported. 

Three associations reported a unanimous vote “No,” without other statistical 
data. 
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Vote of delegates of Ceiitral Labor Union, claiming a representatin of 65,000 
unanimously yoted “No.” oH : 

The Washington Board of Trade unanimously yoted “ No. 

In the vote collected by the Bvening’ Star, 285 returns represented views 
parallel to the board’s referendum. 

The report was ‘accepted and the committee thanked and discharged. 

By order of the board a copy of the above summary of public opinion 
sent to Maj. Gen. Amos A. Tries, a patron of the public schools who had taken 


a deep interest in the subject. Miner One 


Secretary Board of Dducation, 
G/ Tue BeAvurir1caTIon oF SoHooL GROUNDS 


Much consideration has been given) during recent years to the desirability 
of improving the grounds surrounding) our public-school buildings... Map: 
of the school playgrounds are greatly in need of resurfacing and other improyg. 
ments, in order that they may serve their purpose for the play of children. Me 
plots of’ground not used for play purposes are also greatly in need of improve. 
ment. Some of these grounds need to be resodded, some of them \need shrub- 
bery, and others need other forms of improvement looking toward making the 
school’ nnd its surrounding grounds anvattractive spot in the community, jp 
which it is located. 

The problem’ of treatment’ of grounds is most pressing in connection with 
those buildings which have been recently constructed where the grounds are 
frequently left in not only an unsightly but in an unusable condition upon the 
completion of the building. 

In view of the widespread interest in the matter, a conference was calleq 
by Col. J. Franklin Bell, engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, in 
the Franklin Administration Building on Wednesday, November 24, 1926. The 
following were present at the conference: 

Col. J. Franklin Bell, engineer commissioner, presiding. 

Mr. B. GC. Grahain, president Board of Education. D 

Dr. H. Barrett Learned, chairman; Mrs. H. L. Hodgkins, Rey. F. I. A. Ben. 
nett, committée on buildings andgrounds, Board of Baducation. 

Maj. L. B. Atkins, assistant to the engineer commissioner. 

Maj. C. H. Brown, Office of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. A. L. Harris, municipal architect. 

Mr. S. B. Kramer, first assistant superintendent of schools. 

Mr. R. L. Haycock, assistant superintendent of schools. 

Maj. R. O. Wilmarth; business manager public schools. 

Mr. H. P. Caemmerer, secretary, Fine Arts Commission. 

Mr. Henry Storey, superintendent District of Columbia repair shop. 

Mr. J. G. Yaden, president Citizens’ Council. 

Mr. R. M. Brennan, chief ‘clerk engineer department, District of Colunibia. 

Bach member present expressed interest in the subject, and at the close of 
the meeting Mr. Graham, president of the Board of HWducation, appointed the 
following persons to constitute a committee for the further study of this 
problem : 

Col. J. Franklin Bell, Maj. L. B. Atkins, Supt. Frank W. Ballou, Dr. H. 
Barrett Learned, Mr. J. G. Yaden. 

It is the consensus of opinion that no adequate, comprehensive plan for the 
improvement of public-school grounds tan be undertaken until a special appro- 
priation for the purpose shall have been secured from Congress. 


7. “Sracceren” Hours For OPENING oF ScHooL Day 


Because of several accidents due to automobile traffic in which a number of 
pupils were injured; one of them fatally, following the opening of schools last 
September, the Board of Education was deeply concerned in finding some 
measures whereby the dangers from street traffic might be minimized. One 
solution of the problem was that of effecting a change in the time of opening 
school to either a half hour earlier or later than the traditional hour of 9 
o'clock, so that the travel of children to school would not coincide with that 
of the heaviest period of automobile traffic. The reaction of the public to this 
Suggestion was sought by the Evening Star through opinions if had invited and 
which it had published. 


news) 
casio hour to'8.30 or to 9.39 weoee” Vote! on the wisdom 
the ning 
ited 
ag im! 


Would affect the éusto: 
py the vof the home, the (president in uired . rao 
outircamunity could best be ascertained, ofthe members how the sae Oke 


extent th 
jred the plan of “staggered” hours of school : 


presid 
eat ation'on the subject. 
of OF January 5, 1927, the secretary of the board 


with the directions given, Teported the o 
plane ange in School hours as given herew: 
0 


, Who had proceeded in com- 
utcome of inquiries in regard 
ith. The report was accepted and 


¢ nterests of | greater safety of 
from traffic dangers, the secretary was dir . 

ps ae cauiounity on the subject of “staggered” ected ‘to ascertain the wishes 

0 ordance W.: S Instruction inquiries wer 

samner associations, 100'or more in number, and sine rel dann ere 


expression of th 
iiicited. The number of returns of! the canvas was limited, and Citrate 
LOWS ¢ ‘ 
£0 cpposed to any change of hours; 17 parent-teacher associations; 1 citizens’ 
ssociation. 


f hours: 1 parent-teach 
pavoring change acher association, 
Armstrong Parent-Teacher Association,’ wit 
tes Opposed to change of hours, 272+ fayorine Mispecr re ere 


Henry O. Hing, 
Secretary Board of Education. 


8. DENNISON VOCATIONAL ScHoor For Girts 


meeting of the Board of Education hela November 17 the’su erintend- 
og schools recommended that the school officials be authorized to take aa 
eiward the establishment of a vocational school for girls in ‘the Dennison 
voviaing. The board approved of this recommendation. 
Fonte success of the Abbot Vocational School for Boys’ in meeting a’ felt need 
jn the city for apprenticeship training’ made it clear to’ school offictals that a 
jmilar yocational school for girls under high-school age should be established, 
: The Dennison School was selected for the home of the school because it is 
centrally located on S Street near Fourteenth Street in the northwest and 
pecause it aa. had several vacant rooms, owing td a decreasing regular 
ulation. 
aA tits S. Jacobs, director of domestic science, and one of those’ most 
responsible for the organization and the success of the school, has described the 
ming of the school as a part of her annual report to the superintendent. 
Hie Jacobs’s report is presented in’ full. 


MISS JACOBS’S REPORT 

“The new piece of work for the year was the organization of the vocational 

hool for girls in February. It was located in the Dennison Building, the 
eitte floor being given to it. Four teachers were appointed to do the work, 
a of whom was a regular teacher of the seventh grade and the other three 

me economics, 

eA cnlect of the school was fo provide definite trade instruction for those 
girls who would soon haye to begin earning a living in order to prepare them to 
earn their living or to shorten the period of apprenticeship. $ ; 

“Since Washington is not’a manufacturing city, the biggest line of business 
is that known as ‘clerical,’ but the age of the girls and their limited academic 
attainments made it impossible to train definitely for such positions ; moreover, 
such is the field of the business high school. Very few of the trades open to 
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study of the situation it Wag 


ojed fat Seti ortunityr to gain experience which Teen cotica es 
aes sai eate the Federal messenger servers Span ear sie 
: prof n; junio: , co 
Ee ae ayaa anished DY the nursing service of the conntry,j Tunes. 
needed and soon to be esta aera oH eS A jorslens Work? dees 
jcuring and SL La 
sections of the city on the basis o 
eae ire, and ability. f 


n inthe city, put after 2 


‘ chers, age, des 
recommendation by their grade tea: DO aes: Verner rgitertmn: 
“As the age limit for the work permits for ath birthday were given the pen 


those nearing tne ths of intensive vocational instruction 


earning field, better equipped to earn 9 
ge tat thelr qualifications and limitations 


grade Is 16 years, 
erence with the hope that a 
would enable them to enter the wa 
living or with a better understanding 


tondoxs uns 25 per cent of the time bei 
" the basis of 25 P 4 ing 
“he school was organized on j f 25 Der cent of it to vocationy 
- academic subjects and ) u \ a 
Grated) w Sd one vocational subjects, however Bares oppor tunity to nia 
Gees receive training in the academic subjects, but the S given 
i f view. i 
from a purely yocational point 0: yer ithmeticy English 
A 5 were history, geogTaphy, » and 
veut oe rr neeoiect were those which should be ange under the 
he anes food, clothing, shelter, health, and business, and hes rade pppereuniiles 
SS ing from’ them. were cafeteria and | tea-room service, home» ca : ng and 
peace Sat care of children and junior nursing, plain sewing, CPanel and 
millinery, manicuring and shampooing; messenger and eubjects was the stand 
Ss six seventh grade work in the d ‘g 
Se eo ee oroentlonall work was started with the yery simplest and carrie 
A cd. 


S he aptitude of the pupils permitte 
Hs iene nena included study of the arrangement and furnishing 
of the rooms of a home; the cleaning of the rooms and furnishings; the routine 


“the care of the sick in the home; the care of young children, 
aepeee tT dress them, what games to play, what stories to tell, 
and what to do in case of accident ; shampooing and manicuring were also taught 
as part of the housekeeping and chiefly for the influence such lessons would 
have on the general appearance of the girls, although the practice given was 
sufficient to enable them to set up a simple ‘ home-to-home business’ for them- 

S desired. 
ee eran eae included the study of the dietetic value, selection and cost of 
food; the preparation of single dishes, then simple meals; calculation of the 
Sost of the dishes and of the time required to make them, as well as discussion 
of the qualities giving them commercial yalue. Dishes were made over and 
over again until a standard of excellence had been attained with a study of the 
factors making for success. 

“The sewing included the making of very simple pieces to review the elements 
of sewing, then the cutting from pattern and the making of simple dresses, 
together with a study of the materials used, their source, manufacture, and 
cost, from which the cost of the garment was calculated. Ornamentation of the 
garments by means of stitches and accessories was also a part of this work, 

“Three subjects were treated under business practice, namely, office conduct, 
elementary filing and business forms. All departments contributed to the 
instruction in the ethics of office conduct and the teaching was incidental rather 
than direct, though the requirements of different offices for different types of 
personality and how to train one’s self to meet the requirements was discussed 
in the time allotted to the business subjects. Definite instruction in spelling 
and penmanship as well as writing social and business letters was also given, 
ee Ay OY the teacher of business practice and partly by the teacher of academic 
subjects, 

“Tnstruction in elementary filing was begun by studying the arrangement of 
words in the dictionary and arranging lists of words according to the first 
letter, then the first two, three, and so on; after that filing of personal names 
and firm’s names. Rules for the filing were formulated as the work progressed 
then textbook exercises were assigned and practice along as many lines as 
pene, ; “A aavore 

“How to make out order blanks, sales sli ills, S y rs 
ee aaaseiioht S, sales slips, bills, receipts, money orders and 


ac ji 
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der the term ‘personal hygiene’ 
6 eiod care ots Ce Ee body (usin, d yr structure, func- 
temper 7 nd respiration - 33 i how to take and 
re care needed to make a sick Ome? to make and change aj bed: the 
simrestloD, and ancl simple practices for Y ie Telieve pain. and 
Gu vear’s exper! cada in a hospital. will enable these gel e sick, This with 
one e9 or puree pers f Se gitls to become junior 
pul se girls were the retarded, overg virls 
pane opportunity to show what ae onda 


yen he class mo: li could do because the 
ones in th Ss nopolized the tim younger more 
alert peing slower to respond were classeq ne dati enon of the teacher and 


these ey rtunity was giy 
i pyery OPP? 3 Slven them in. th 
a MES Oo Soe hg very eh," HALOMAL, eh to prove tes 
et pay 
pe more for .the accomplisbinent ‘cf a amealves in that thing, and if it 


chosen: appeal, ked i 2 

«mnat there was a marked improvement in the 
by teachers, friends, girls themselves, and obsery. Do connecti 
yor with the school. Many of the girls proved they had Gano 
ualities of initiative, leadership, dependability and steadf: 
pip and sympathy; qualities which are required for succes: 
aU geveral of the girls were obliged to leave school before 


‘ome together because of the illness of the othe! obliged to, leave, to Keep the 
«jhe work of the school helped each one of them to do in a better way the 


t j ee 
success. On the strength of this, plans ar ao Project may;well be acclaimed 


1 «he success of the venture was due to the 


of onjeon Vocational School for Girls,” 


9. PoLtcy Recarpine SPECIAL “ Weexs” 


‘At the meeting of the Board of Education, held March 2, 1927, 
ceived & report from the special committee appointed to consider obacteine Sones 
cotie week’’ in the public schools. The committee Teported that, while every- 
pody agreed that everything should be done to preyent this kind of an evil, it 
was very questionable in the minds of the committee whether it would not be 
better to have evils of that sort pointed out in the rather unimaginative and 
scientific way, as is regularly done in the classrooms, instead of through an 
intensified campaign in the observance of “ narcotic week.” The committee be- 
lieved that too much emphasis on the subject might do real harm, and recom- 
mended against the observance of “narcotic week.” 

The observance of special “ weeks” having been brought to the attention of 
the board, the committee reported that, in its opinion, as a rule the observance 
of special “‘ weeks” is not desirable. The Board of Education felt that there are 
now so many special ‘‘ weeks" as seriously to interfere with the orderly conduct 
of the schools. The board agreed that as a rule it would be the policy of the 
poard to act unfayorably on requests for the observance of special “ weeks.” in 
the schools. 

10. NAMING Certary New Scuoors 


On recommendation of the Board of Education the Board of Commissioners, 
on March 11, 1927, designated names for certain school buildings, as follows: 

1, The junior high school, which is to replace the Garnet-Patterson elementary 
school buildings now located at ‘Vermont Avenue and U Street, is named the 
“Garnet-Patterson Junior High School.” 
| 2. The new junior high school located in Brightwood is named the “ Edward A. 
Paul Junior High School,” after former principal of the Central High School. 

8. The new school building to replace the Brightwood School on Georgia Ave- 
nue, named the “ Brightwood School.” (Now located at Thirteenth and Nichol- 
son Streets NW.) 
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ia Avenue formerly known'as the Bright 
Junior High School Annex.” Wooq 
the street from) the Cardozo is inameq Q 
in which the Randall Junior High Schoo %° 
§ 


4, The school building on Georg! 
School is named the ‘ Brightwood 

5. The Randall Ce ee iat 
“Cardozo School,” and the building Une 
located is named the “ Randall Junior High School Building. 

6)-The school building heretofore known as the Anthony Bowen Schoo} rf 
named the “ William Trent Rossel,” after Capt. William Trent Rossel, foni,.8 


engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia. 


11. SuprRVISING OF H1GH-ScHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


The following account is taken from the minutes of tlie meeting of the Boarg 
of Education held April 6, 1927: 

“The superintendent offered gesatating petal A relating to the Super. 
yision of approved organizations of high-school students designed to enlist Nore 
definitely the cooperation of the parents. In the preparation of these regula. 
tions the several high-school principals had a part. While the conduct of e 
ternities, sororities, and clubs has generally been satisfactory in the Upholding 
of proper standards, the parents should bear a more important part, Th 
suggested regulations are cited: 

“1.The school shall assume supervision and reasonable direction over all 
approved organizations through a faculty committee of supervision for each 
organization. 

“2 No business other than routine procedure and no initiations shall 
allowed at any meeting of an approved organization at which there is not at 
least one faculty supervisor present. 

“3, Purely social meetiugs held in the homes of members shall ‘not require 
the presence of a faculty supervisor, but the parent in the ‘home wi) be 
expected to furnish any necessary supervision’ and guidance. 

“4. Plans for a meeting of any nature must be submitted in writing on forms 
prescribed for that purpose by the president and secretary of each organization 
to the faculty committee in charge of that organization and by the faculty 
committee and must be approved previous to the holding of such meeting, 

**5) A’report in writing of each meeting of an organization must be made on 
forms prescribed for that purpose by the secretary of the organization to the 
faculty committee in charge of that organization. 

“6. A statement prepared by the school officers shall be sent to the parents « 
of pupils who are members of approved organizations setting forth a definition 
of! the responsibility of the school’ for the supervision of ‘such organizations 
and’ calling to the attention of the parent the fact ‘that the school must rely, 
upon the home for supervision of purely social meetings held by the organise 
zations in the homes of the members. [ 

“he following conditions must be met for any’ meeting or ‘activity of an 
organization in any place other than inthe school or in the home of one of the 
members of the organization: 

“Ay A detailed statement of the plans for the meeting and the arrangements 
proposed shall’ be submitted to the faculty Committee and must be approved by 
such committee previous to the making of ‘any definite arrdngements 'ox the 
entering into any commitments or-publicity campaign for such meeting, 

“B. Not less than three parents of three different members of the organiza. 
tion shall in writing agree to be present and to remain through the entire period 
of the meeting, assuming the full responsibility for chaperonage of the meeting, 
It shall be the responsibility of the organization: to replace by another parent 
any chaperon who may be unable to attend the meeting authorized. 

“The proposed regulations are designed to make more effective and definite 
the procedure of the school in the’ supervision of approved organizations and 
to place the responsibility for the supervision of purely social meetings upon 
the home ‘rather than upon the school. It is not the intention in proposing 
these regulations to supersede existing srules with which these ‘regulations do 
not conflict. "4 ) : 

“ The recommendations were approved.” ¢ 


1 A ie 
12. CooreraTioN WITH THE NATIONAL OariTar PARK AND PLANNING CoMacssion 


) 3A f 
At the meeting of the Board of Education held January 5, 1927, the District 
of Columbia Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations forwarded a resolution to 
the board calling upon the board to have its school-building program coordinate 
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i ae 
with i of school sites. This wae Panieren and Planning Commission in the 


ye-year building progam act 
, the Superintendent continued by 


ground pssibilities which it provides for Nolin be construed! as restrictive 
ad planning Commission in the cooperative purchase o 


iT ? 
gro ne Board of Education is advised th 


t or i 
welsh pleted at otek et) = the vicinity ofsesaoin igen Mee 
n-example the site for the new Jaq nG 

n with which a alarge tract of inde Reoo lett Georgetown, i con- 


arn School was established in an enlarged dlemant any sche g Randall Suntor 


(the large municipal playground adjoining that crys) building adjacent 


f lationship to the F 
ar the proper rel D e Fort’ Stevens Driv. 
wees east of Georgia Avenue and’ South of Qtiackenbod Street. 
«epne superintendent reports to the board, therefore, I 


Columbia Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations,’ 
“he report was approved.’ 
if 


i 


ol 


"On Thursday, May 19, 1927, from 3 to 5 p, m. a field day and. festival w. 
held, at; the American League Baseball Park under the pee of the ect: 
ment, of physical training for Divisions I-[X. Between five and six. thousand 
public school pupils participated on the field, representing all grades from one 
to eight. The program of the events was as follows: 


13,, Bietp, Day AND, FEsTIVAL oF THE PHYSICAL Trating DEPARTMENT, 
Divisions I-IX ; 


I PROGRAM 
1/Mother! Goose rhymes “Sis Jkay oil) alan bemot minh beng a0 First grade 


2. Hickory Dickory Dock. 
3. See Saw, London Town. 
2.\(a) Traffie polceman ‘drill Sou) 1) et Second grade 
A. Walking to crossing. 
2. Saluting: 
3. Looking for traffic. 
)) ho" 4" Signaling traffic to move. 
Dita 5. Signaling traffic to stop; 
6. Cautioning the’ driver—Foot 6n running board. 
1) o> 7 Returning to the station, : 
oe) (bY Dance, “Yankee Doodle.” 


emtoz oJ 
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---- Third Brady 


8. Folk dances 
1. Kinder polka. 
2. Danish dance of greeting. 
8. London Bridge. 

4. Relay races 
1. Shuttle seen ft 
2. Leap frog—boys. 

5. Mimeti¢’ exertisess_o2 2222-3 L- ebeell-------+---------- Sixth grade 
1, Archery movement. 
2. Hammering. 
8. Hoisting a sail. 
4, Golf drive. 
5. Swimming. 
6. Driving a stake. 
7. Putting a shot. 


6, Group games 2122 22. SLUULi 2ud22_22L-2eLl+----224-----+_ Fifth gragg 
1, Dodge ball. 
2. Dumb-bell snatch. Stxtt 

7 Dances—Circle! (ose) SuSE 22 es Sea “IXth  gradg 


1. Czehbogar. 
2. Ace of diamonds. 
3. Captain Jinks. 

8. Wand drill 


--. Seventh grade 


92 Boys'¢circus SEsievie Deb Si alae ene -- All gradeg 
1, Tumbling. 
2. See 
3. Pyramids. 

10. Old-fashioned dances___-____-__-__----4-- Le Pighth grade 


1. Virginia reel, 
2. Irish long dance. 


The success of the occasion prompted the superintendent to address the fol. 
lowing letter to Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad, director of physical training, which 
letter was subsequently presented to the Board of Education and placed in the 
records : 


“My Dear Doctor Stonrroap: I want to express my appreciation and the 
appreciation of the school officials in general of the interesting and inspiring 
exhibition of physical-training work put on recently under your direction at the 
American League Baseball Park. 

“The program was well selected; the events were promptly and effectively 
run off; the children were well managed and supervised; and above all, the 
children showed fine training and skill in the exercises. 

“The exhibition has been uniformly commended by school officials and by 
many parents and patrons of the schools. In my judgment, the exhibition 
reflected great credit on the school system, not only as an example of the 
splendid work which the public schools are doing, but in the success with which 
it was managed by you and your associates. 

“The superintendent heartily commends you, your associates, and all of the 
officers and teachers associated with you for the success of this enterprise,” 


14. Poticy on Conpuct or EMPLOYEES 


Several cases of misconduct of employees have come before the Board of 
Education for consideration during the past school year. The board sometimes 
found it difficult to investigate these cases because of the unwillingness of the 
accusers to file written charges and support them, and because witnesses were 
unwilling to testify before the board. 

Following the vote of the Board of Education approving the suspension and 
ordering a trial of the teacher in one of these cases, Mr, Charles J. Carusi, 
President of the Board of Education, offered the following statement, as out- 
lining the policy of the Board of Education: 

“From a number of cases which have come to the attention of the Board of 
Education of alleged misconduct on the part of teachers and of public scandal 
in connection therewith, it is apparent that the impression prevails to some 
extent that the Board of Education can not or will not act in Suspending or 
permanently removing teachers unless the injured party is willing to come 
forward and prosecute a complaint. 
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Board of Education {s towara 
ey are forced to con- 
een guilty of miscon- 


GQ suvdren, whose morale will be seriously in 


teases wish co oleae suspension or di 
0 ey should cooperate with the Board of 

ther Vontinued fitness to serve in the rate eo 
th rt of challenging the Board of Education to Se a teattituderon 


Tled and the board restate its policy in terms co) 
teachers, or otherwise abrogate the dec} ; 

0 aa action taken by the Board of Edueation. 3H the acy, therein ple 
contained in superintendent's Circular No, 97, i 

‘7, as follows: 

“0 the officers and teachers: 


‘At the meeting of the Board of Education held 
Maoh was given to the statement of the Dolicy 
uperintendent’s Circular No. 60. As a means of 
{ ¢ on the part of any teacher as to the intenti 
ondent was directed to distribute as a circular th 
minutes of ney ayia pte 4 held May 4, 1927, 

sident Carusi preceding the meeting an, ‘ 

ine sense of ner GO tesmdd. Bg th Sand was unanimously approved as 
“+ Qircular No. ssued by the superintendent of ubli 

e circular referred to by the Teachers’ Union in its) obimmuniontie Soom 


adopted by the Board of Education, as appears from the minutes of the beart 
meeting. 

«(phe board accepts full responsibility for this declaration 
call attention to the fact that it fs, in its opinion, altogether Scfstiboeptinencnece 
{nterpretation under which a teacher would be deprived of'a fair public trist 
upon specific charges and after full opportunity to be heard and present his 
defense; or that the accused teacher would not receive an impartial decision 
based not upon rumor and report but upon facts. 

«On the contrary, it is the sense of the Board of Education that, inasmuch 
as a teacher's good repute among the student body and parents is an indispen- 
sable element in his effectiveness as a teacher, it is the pat sep fa 
case of any false report or unjust attack reflecting upon"any teacher in the 
public schools, to cooperate in every possible way with the accused teacher to 
enable him to clear his or her character from any aspersions which have been 
publicly cast upon it.’ 

“jo the above statement the superintendent desires to add the further 
assurance that the school officials, in keeping with the spirit of the aboye 
declaration of the Board of Education, are and always have been interested in 
securing to the teachers not only their legal rights but fair, just; and sympa- 
thetic consideration.” 


SECTION Jl. CHANGES AMONG SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Hach succeeding year regularly brings changes athong the school officials wh 
constitute the administrative and supervisory staff! of the public-school syst 
Death has again taken from us a number of faithful and honored pssooj 


ates, 
In addition to termination of services on account of death, thete have Dear 
changes due to’ retirement on an annuity and resignation of officers from 
service. ; 


The record in this section of the annual report covers ‘the death of Migs 
Frances S. Fairley, Mr. Ben W. Murch, and Miss Anna B.:‘Thompson; the 
retirement of Miss Marian P, Shadd, Mr. John ©. Nalle, Mr, A. H. Glenn, Miss 
Anne M. Goding, Miss B. M. Chase, and Miss ©. G. Brewer, ‘and the resignation 
of Miss Bya F. Wilson. ) 


1, DEATHS 
FRANCES 8, FAIRLEY 


The minutes of the meeting of the Board of Education held January 19, 1927 
contain the following account of the death of Miss Fairley: : 

“Tt was with the deepest regret that the superintendent announced that Miss 
¥. S. Fairley, principal fifth division, had died on January 16, 1927. A sketoh 
of Miss Fairley's educational achievements, prepared by Assistant Superin. 
tendent Haycock, syas offered by Superintendent Ballou, and ordered placed on 
the records and a copy of.same, accompanied with an expression of the board's 
sympathy, was ordered sent to the next friend of the deceased. 

“The death of Miss Frances S. Fairley, principal of the Park View Schoo} 
comes as a distinct shock to school officers, to her professional associates, and 
to the parents of the Park View community, After an illness of three days, 
Miss Fairley died at the George Washington University Hospital Sunday morn. 
ing, January 16, at 3 o'clock. 

“Miss Fairley was well known thronghout the city because of her success 
as administrative principal of one of the largest elementary schools in the 
District of Columbia, the only school operated on the platoon plan, 

“In 1916, when the Park View School was built, Miss Fairley was chosen 
as its principal because of her pioneer work in this city as a community center 
leader, While principal of the Grover Cleveland School, Miss Fairley, with the 
assistance of Miss Margaret Wilson, and one of her teachers, Mrs. Cecil Norton 
Broy, organized the first community center in the District of Columbia. When 
the Park View School was planned the municipal architect was requested by 
community leaders in Park View to adapt the school in its construction and its 
equipment with facilities for community center activities. Her experience at 
the Cleveland School and her enthusiasm for community work made Miss 
Fairley the logical cholce for the principal of the Park View School. The 
school soon became nationally known as atypical public-school community 
center. A community post office was established at the school and has heen in 
operation there ever since. 

“Later, in 1920, when the enrollment of the school ran up to over a thousand 
pupils and the school was taxed aboye its capacity, the grades above the second 
were platooned. Miss Fairley soon mastered the new organization and dis- 
played in'a remarkably efficient manner her administrative versatility and 
adaptability. 

““As teacher or principal, Miss Fairley has served the public schools for nearly 
50 years. She obtained her education’in the public schools of this city and in 
private schools in Concord, N. H. On July 1, 1877, she was\appointed to her 
first class in a two-room frame school in Congress Heights, ‘at the race course 
near the asylum.’ Thus the record reads in school archives. After four years 
she was assigned to Brookland, and three years later to a small school on the 
Bladensburg Road. After assignments to seventh and eighth grades at the 
Franklin and at the Force Schools, Miss Fairley became principal of the Phelps 
School in 1903. In 1911 she was transferred to the Grover Cleveland School and 
in 1916 to the principalship of the Park View. 
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wpew Boar iesaitate pene eUsely os to pupils, teachers, and school 

patrons ne that*section’ ever aincenltuater cee erate been the center of 
st Feld 4 : and its prine 

soterized community leader, known and beloved by the mvliglolcoiamnaitern 7 

see if 


BEN W, MURCH 


ne following statement was prepared by Assistant Superintendent Robert 
cock: 

Ii Ba j1 Known and beloved as a teacher ana officer in the ie s¢ S 

“We'rict of Columbia, prominent in the civic life of the tna int rie 

the nal podies, the death of Ben W. Murch came as a distinct shock to his 

fra and associates. For more than 40 years he was active in the educa- 

frien and civic development of the Nation's Capital. As supervisor of the 

tion! is 2 Georgetown and the western section of the city his name was known 
jonored iD practically’ every home west o r 

malltY> genial and generous to a degree,, 


ales as re A magnetic per- 
nm Murch won his way into the 
80 of the children and teachers, and thus became gene: ogni 
near’ the most popular officials of the public schools. SiokiGalis aaa 
one Mir. Murch was ill only a few weeks, 


developed into pneumonia. His death came : 

aster own University Hospital, Saturday evening, SVT at 
Gens rs. M. J. Poteesen and Miss Minnie EB. Murch ’ with a ‘few Fae 
SI nd Masonic friends, were with him Hi Sarees 
offiia ch, lives in South Haven, Mich, at the,end.” His: daughter, Miss 
je scion of anny ay yp enelind stock, 

or, Me., on June 29, 1858. His parents were Benjamin Gran si 
Bey ‘Mureh, who educated their son for a teaching career, After Sande 
Ll Carmel High School and the Maine Central Institute, Mr, Murch attended 
4 je and Bates College, receiving the degrees of A. B. and A. M. in 1882... He 

principal of the academy at Derby, Vt, for several years. Mr. Murch 
married Miss Isa B. Foster in 1883. She died several years ago. In 1887 he 
e to Washington and was appointed principal of the Curtis School in 
Georgetown. He was transferred jn 1892 to the Force School, then recognized 
s one of the most desirable posts among elementary principalships. Twelve 
as xs of meritorious service brought a promotion to assistant superintendent 
vider William B. Powell in 1899. The next year a change of administration 

ad a number of shifts of school officials, and Mr. Murch beeame principal 
¢ the Franklin School, followed in 1901 by a transfer back to the prineipalship 
of the Force School, Another promotion came in 1908 when Mr. Murch was 
assigned as supervising principal of the second division. After the death of 
Mr. Bernard TI, Janney, who for many years had been in charge of the George- 
town schools, Mr. Murch was transferred in 1916 to the first division, which 
jncludes all schools in Georgetown, Cleveland Park, Chevy Chase, Tenleytown, 
Wesley Heights, and the Conduit Road section. Mr. Mureh's activities in the 
gchools in addition to supervision included the direction of nature study and 
gardening, the safety of pupils, and the chairmanship of the textbook commit- 
tee. A few years ago Mr. Murch was in charge of night schools, summer 
schools, and playgrounds. His wide professional experience and his familiarity 
with the varied activities of the schools made him a wise counselor and admin- 
istrator. Throughout the school system he was recognized as an authority in 
the teaching of English grammar. 

“His rise to city-wide recognition in educational cireles was paralleled by his 
affiliation with Masonic fraternal bodies which conferred on him unusual honors. 
‘As a young man he came to Georgetown a Mason and became identified with the 
George C. Whiting Lodge, of which he became master, and later grand master 
of the District of Columbia. Likewise he rose to high rank in Potomac chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons, followed later by the thirty-second degree in the Scottish 
Rite, Washington Council. His Shrine affiliation was with Almas Temple, of 
which he was past recorder, and his Eastern Star membership was with Mizpah 
chapter, past patron and past grand patron. 

“He was a member of the Georgetown Citizens’ Association, the Washington 
Board of Trade, the Caravan Club, the National Geographic Society, the Federal 
Schoolmen’s Club, and the Education Association of the District. He was a past 
president of the Maine State Association. 
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A severe cold contracted just before 


Mr. Murch was born at Carmel, near 
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attend the funeral. ANNA E. THOMPSON 


hompson’s lengthy educational career was Dre. 


The following sketch of Miss 1 a eT arietiGs ryilleihigoits 


; 2 t a 
pared by, First st a ee Thompson on February 24, 1927, ended approxi. 


ice in the public schools of the District of 
mately 40 years of continuous service ES rxclen (dated! Bem 
adi i son's inal appointment as ptem. 
Sst On Janney 2, 1904, she tase promoted to the principalship of the 
eiate School When the Slater-Langston group pee ee ea as icteated oh 
Santenber 15, 1920, this loyal and efficient teacher was elevated to this admin. 
y , 
ape rae Thompson's record shows & ae a antaite erates 
v to challenge and Pils to 
She was a teacher gifted with the power ralivelustie Wasthe we 
: ttain the better things in i e high. 
put forth their best efforts to a haracter. Many of the boys and girls who SAL 
est type of teacher, a builder of char a bs a re nivel ioe Bu: 
i g our most usefu ens. It wag 
at her feet for instruction are numbered am: TL cHaeeGR HAGE REA Lad 
‘S lity and companionable nature whic the 
= eeeeeee dene and friendship of pupils, teachers, and parents. According} ; 
until her last hour, she was a force in the general progress of the schools and 
ue Menavlogaiocehts devoted and capable worker is keenly felt by her associates 
and by all who are interested in public education. 


2, RETIREMENTS 


Marian P. Shadd, assistant superintendent of schools. 
. Nalle, supervising principal. 
aie pitestiiie etithie Board of Education held September 15, 1926, the super. 
intendent presented the following statement prepared by First Assistant Super- 
intendent Garnet C. Wilkinson regarding the retirement of Miss Shadd and Mr, 
Nalle after long and faithful service devoted to public education in Washington: 


MEMORANDA CONCERING MISS SHADD, AND MR. NALLE 


“In re the retirement of Miss M. P. Shadd, assistant superintendent’ ana 
chief examiner for divisions 10-18, and of Mr.J. C. Nalle, supervising principal 
of divisions 10-11. 

“Miss M. P, Shadd, assistant superintendent of elementary Schools ‘and chief 
examiner of divisions: 10-13,) retires from service upon her own application, 
effective September 15, 1926. 

“ Service record of Miss M. P. Shadd.—Miss M. P. Shadd was appointed to 
the service on September 1, 1877. She was promoted to the principalship of the 
John F. Cook School in the late eighties, and to the principalship of the Lincoln 
School on September 1, 1892; On July 1, 1908, Miss Shadd was promoted from 
principal of the Lincoln School, twelfth division, to the position of supervising 
principal of the twelfth division, and on July 8, 1908, she was transferred to 

” the position of supervising principal of the eleventh division, effective September 
/ 14.1926, On December 17, 1924, Miss’ Shadd was promoted from supervising 
principal, eleventh division, to the rank of assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary schools, and was designated chief examiner for division 10-13, 
effective December 18, 1924. 

“Mr. J.C. Nalle, supervising principal of divisions 10-11, not desiring to take 
advantage of the rule permitting his continuance in office for another year, 
requests the Board of Education to retire him from the service on’ Saturday, 
September 18, 1926, the anniversary of his seventieth birthday. 


4885, @ was transferred to the principalsht 
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Av H. GLENN, HEAD OF DEPARTMENT oF LA 


submitting to the Board of Education on Februar 1927, 

Mr, A. H. Glenn for retirement, the superintendent transmitted the foie eee 
tatement prepared by First Assistant Superintendent Garnet G. Wilkinson : 
“wrhis office regrets to advise the Board of Education of the retirement of 
Ar, Aw Glenn: head of the department of languages, divisions 10-13, because 
Mr. 
of ill health. i ree 

«yr, Glenn was appointed as teacher of languages in the M Str g. 

ba in 1904, In 1906 he was promoted to. the rank of head SA ete 

ent of Janguages for the high schools of divisions 10-13, which office he held 
matinuously until the date of his retirement, February 2, 1927. From Sep- 
famber, 1912, until June, 1916, Mr, Glenn served as secretary of the board of 

aminers for diyisions 10-13. 
ae teacher, head of department, and as secretary for the board of examiners, 
Mr. Glenn always exhibited a high degree of efficiency and integrity. His views 
as an educator were always sound and progressive. He was an indefatigable 

re 

ne of the best, among the many, contributions made by Mr. Glenn during 
his 22 years of service in the public schools of Washington was in connection 
with guidance of the boys and girls of our several high schools who were 
looking forward to college careers, 

“jt is a matter of record that for the past 20 years Mr. Glenn devoted a 


NGUAGES 


‘considerable portion of his time and energy to directing the undergraduate 


work of students preparing for college, and to the securing of scholarships in 
the leading universities in the North and in the West for worthy graduates 
of our local high schools,” 


ANNE M. GODING, PRINCIPAL OF WILSON NORMAL SCHOOL 


At its meeting on June 29, 1927, the Board of Education: received and placed 
in its records the following statement prepared by First Assistant Superin- 
tendent: Stephen 1. Kramer and submitted by the superintendent 2 

“Miss A. M. Goding was first appointed to service in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia in December, 1884, as a teacher of the sixth grade in 
the Henry Schoo], She was later promoted 10 the seventh grade, Henry School, 
and then to the eighth grade in the Seaton School. Miss Goding was promoted 
to the position of principal of the Blake School in September, 1888, and in 
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April, 1893, she was again promoted to assistant in Normal School y, 
Which school was later designated as the James Ormond Wilson Norma) Sch 1, 
“In September, 1900, Miss Goding became yprincipal of the James Qy,,00l 
Wilson Normal School. In this position she has continuously served singe rary 
“Through a long and successful service in one of, the most important a 
distinguished positions in the school system, Miss Goding has made ay a 
standing contribution to the success of our educational endeayor ang to tk 
welfare of this community. if e 
“Her fine character and attainments will be a splendid force for goog in thi 
city for many years through the lives and services of the young Women whe 
have come under the direction and influence of Miss Goding. 0 


ELLA M, CHASE, ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPAL, CURTIS-HYDE SCHOOL 


At the meeting of the Board of Education on July 1, 1926, the Superintendg, 
presented the following statement prepared by Assistant Superintendent Robe 
L, Haycock regarding the service of Miss Chase: f 5 

“Jn. recommending the retirement of Miss Dlla M, Chase, Administratiy 
principal of the Curtis-Hyde School, first division, the superintendent desires 
to bring to the attention of the Board of Education a long record of efliciens 
service rendered in our elementary schools. 

“As teacher and later ag principal Miss Chase has seryed continuously jn th 
elementary field for more than 40 years., She began her work as a fi “grade 
teacher in the old Montgomery Street School, in Georgetown, which was later 
(displaced by the Corcoran School. In 1895 Miss Chase was promoted to the 
principalship of the Addison School, later she was transferred to the Cur 5 
School, and in 1922 became the administrative principal of the Curtis-Hygg 

roup. 
mt Miss Chase is well known and beloyed in the Georgetown schools, to Which 
she has given the greater part of her life, Her influence upon the boys she 
taught was especially gratifying. 

“The superintendent wishes to recommend that the Board of Education con. 
gratulate Miss Chase on the culmination of a successful and useful career as 
teacher and officer. She now retires voluntarily and is one of the first 9 
benefit by the more gelerous provisions of the retirement law recently Approved 
by the President.” 


nt 
Tt 


CLARA G. BREWER, ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPAL, JOHNSON-BANCROFT SCHOOL 


The following statement covering the service of Miss Brewer was Prepared 
by Assistant Superintendent Robert L. Haycock and presented by the superin. 
tendent at the meeting of the Board of Education on June 8, 1927: 

“In submitting the request for retirement from Miss ©. G. Brewer, adminis. 
trative principal of the Johnson-Bancroft School, the superintendent desires to 
recommend to the Board of Education that it express its appreciation of the 
excellent seryice rendered by Miss Brewer as a teacher and officer in our public 
schools. 

“Miss Brewer has taught continuously in our schools for a period of more 
than 40 years, during which time she has served as a teacher in practically aq) 
of the elementary grades and has rendered efficient service as a principal for 
more than 20 years. She was appointed as a first-grade teacher in Anacostia on 
September 18, 1886. Miss Brewer became principal of the Johnson Schoo) in 
1906 and was designated as administrative principal on July 1, 1922. 

“The superintendent wishes to commend the wholesome influence exercised 
by Miss Brewer as a teacher and principal, and recommends that this state. 
ment be spread on the minutes of the Board of Education and that a copy of 
the same be sent to Miss Brewer.” 


3. RESIGNATION 
EVA F. ‘WILSON, DIRECTOR OF DOMESTIC ART 


The resignation of Miss Wilson, submitted to the Board of Hducation on 
November 3, 1927, was accompanied by the following statement: 


Memorandum for Dr. F. W, Batiou; 


I am submitting the resignation of Miss E. F, Wilson, director of domestic art, 
divisions 10-13, effective November 2, 1926. 


ol the affairs of the offi Ie art on February 27, 1913. She 
nestic art efficiently and 


are G. C. Wirxryson, 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


4. APPOINTMENTS To Fypy, VACANCIES 


‘EUGENE A. CLARK, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


| the vacancy caused by the retirement of Miss: Mari 
Ose A. Clark, price of the Miner Normal, School, i rep ron 
Boe per 15, A paetioney Prepared by First Assistant Superintendent Garnet 
Sep “ilkinson, of his education and professional experience follows < 
© gaueotion Mp atemorratar Ge ones; 1908; diploma, Miner Normal 
909; mas arts, nbia University, + dipl 5 
geo, 1 ae (for prinelpal ot teeta BEN DOLE 1924; diploma, Columbia 
mv” oagional experience—Teacher, elementa: I i 
ossiond. eke " ty schools, 1909-1914 - 
a onstrator, Miner Normal School; 1914-1916; teacher biped eet 
an mal School, 1916-1920 ; director of practice teaching, Miner Normai School 
on" 1920 ; acting principal, Miner Normal School, August 1920-February, 1921: 
10 cipal, Miner Normal School, 1921 to date, ’ ary, ; 
pe 


JAMES A. TURNER, PRINCIPAL OF MINER NORMAL SOHOOL 
x 
fill the ely Gan by the promotion 
was appointed principal of the Miner Normal Sehool on Se ts 5. 
ipl time of his appointment Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson submitted the Hollowing 
at ent ealotine eats Su ation and teaching experience: 
3 .—B. 8. degree, Clark University, Atlant s 
catton i y, Atlanta, Ga., 1909; A. M. 
LR University, 1926; M.S. degree (honorary), Clark University, asco 
reaching exrperience—Elementary schools: McDonough, Ga., summer term, 
9; Lutherville, Ga., summer term, 1903; Covington, Ga., simmer term, 1904. 
igh schools? Student Instructor, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., 1902-1906; 
elttss High School, Baltimore, Md., 1913-1929. College teaching: Professor 
ology and head of the department of science, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., 
0 4913. Normal school teaching: Miner Normal Sehool, Washington, D. C., 
1922-1926, biology, methods in nature study, and Supervision in practice 
ing. 
tic or points worthy of note.—Passed the 6B (8B) promotional examinations 
iy 1924. Served as a member of the board of entrance in eharge of entering 
pupils for Miner Normal School since 1923) Member of the board of examiners, 


of Mr. Clark, Mr. James A. 


E. F. G. MERRITT, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


To fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Nalle’s retirement, Miss E. F. G. Merritt 
was appointed September 15. A statement submitted to the Board of Education 
at the time follows: . : 

Bducation—Public schools of Washington, D. C.; Howard University, four 
years, 1883-1887 ; Columbian University (now George Washington University), 
three years, 1887-1590. u 

Additional course —Methods, Howard University, 1889-1892; Columbian Uni- 
yersity, 1895-1898, courses in psychology, child study, sociology; Normal School, 
Cook County, Ill., summer Session, 1898; primary methods, psychology, child 
study, 1899, summer session; primary methods, nature study, arithmetic, child 
study, Cook County Normal School, 1899; graduated from Phoebe A. Hearst 
Kindergarten Training School,’ Washington, D. C., 1901; courses in French liter- 
ature and language, Berlitz School of Languages, Washington, D. G., 1913— 
14; Columbia University, extension courses, 1921-1923, psychology, pedagogy, 
tests, and measurements; Howard University, A. M. (honorary), 1925. 

Experience.—Appointed teacher in the public schools of Washington, Septem- 
ber, 1876; principal of Banneker School, 1887-1896; principal of Garnet School, 


1898-97; \appointed director of primary instruction, 1897. 
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Eoperience outside of Washington public schools.—Howard Univers; . 
mer school, 1904, instructor in methods and mathematies ; Howard Uniy, 
evening Classes, instructor, 1908, 1909, and 1914; Cheyney Institute, 
sessions, 1906-1920 (1918, 1915 excepted). 


Sup 
erg 


Stmme 


WILLA C, MAYER, DIRECTOR OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 


The vacancy caused by the promotion of Miss Merritt was filleq by 
appointment, on September 15, of Mrs. Willa ©, Mayer to be director of prime 
instruction in Divisions X-XIII. A statement of her education and Drofesg mt 
experience, submitted to the Board of Education at the time of her ®ppointment 
follows: 7 , 

Education.—Miner Normal School, 1915; Howard University, A. B, degy, 
1926. Credits toward M. A. degree: Course in educational psychology of chic’ 
hood, course in educational psychology of elementary school subjects, course 
supervision in elementary grades. h Se in 

Professional courses accounted for within A. B. degree.—Junior high-sop, 
organization, methods in writing, demonstration (kindergarten-eighth oy 00] 
educational tests and measurements, kindérgarten and first-grade activit? 
project method, dramatization and pageantry, general supervision, Vocational 
psychology. sj 
p Professional experience—Teacher elementary schools, 1915 to date; demo, 
stration teacher, Garrison School, September 1, 1925, to date. n~ 


ETHEL ©. HARRIS, HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The yacancy resulting from the promotion of Mr. Robert N. Mattingly to 
principal of the Francis Junior High School was filled by the appointment 0 
January 5, 1927, of Miss Ethel ©. Harris to be head of department of mathe 
matics in Divisions X—XNIII. cf 

The sketch of Miss Harris follows: 

“Miss BE. CG. Harris graduated from Howard University with the degree 
B. S. in 1915. She received her A. M. degree from Columbia University i 
1924. Since 1924 Miss Harris has pursued additional work with reference re 
the doctorate. 

“In 1924 Miss Harris received from Columbia University a diploma ag 
supervisor of mathematics. 

“For two years, 1917-1919, Miss BH. C. Harris taught at the Norma) and 
Industrial Institute at Fredericksburg, Va.; for four years, 1919-1923, she 
taught at the Peabody High School, Petersburg, Va.; for the past three year: 
1923-1926, Miss Harris has been employed as teacher of mathematics jn the 
Armstrong Technical High School. 

“Miss Harris has been serving as teacher in charge of educational guidance 
at the Armstrong Technical High School. She is also a member of the com. 
mittee of teachers on mathematics for the senior and junior high schools, 

“Miss Harris brings to the position of head of the department of mathe 
matics a wealth of professional training in educational psychology, the teachin, 
of mathematics, the principles of education, measurements in secondary cauicad 
tion, and other professional courses. 

“In speaking of her, one of her superior officers reports that Miss Harris 
“possesses adequate teaching experience, has made an educational preparation 
which may be regarded as ideal, has exhibited initiative and forethought in the 
character of preparation.’ Still another officer reports that Miss Harris jg 
“one of the best types of womanhood to be found in the teaching profession 
Well trained, competent, and modest. * * * Believes in constant. self. 
improvement. Especially well trained in her field. * * * A most deserving 
teacher. Thoroughly dependable.’ ” i. 


CLYDE C. M’DUFFIE, HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES 


To fill the vacancy created by the retirement of Mr. Glenn, Mr. Clyde. C. Me- 
Duffie was appointed head of department of languages on February 16, 1927, A 
sketch of Mr. McDuffie’s educational professional work follows: 

“Mr. C. C. McDuffie graduated from Williams College in 1912 with the degree 
of A. B, He completed a four-year college course in three years, He is a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
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HENRY Ww. DRAPER, SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


d by the death of ar - Mure! 
yacancy created T. Murch wa: 
mtment of Henry W. Draper, principal of the 
the appory statement of the educational record of Mr, Deitel ont 
Scie. Henry W. Draper is a product of the public schools of the District of 
bia. On July 1, 1895, after graduating from the Wilson Normal School, 
col 5 appointed to a fourth-grade class in the Soldiers’ Home School. 
or more than 20 years Mr. Draper was a teaching principal in the Washing- 
elementary schools, ‘serving ‘at the Conduit Road School (1896-1898), the 
ton Tvoir School (1898-1906), and the School (1897-1915). In 1915 
Reser per was promoted to the administrative Principalship at the Henry- 
T 
olk 


r Six years, Mr, Dra T’s ney otion 
on May 1, 1923, when he was assigned to the : Ist gfotoenation 
guijor High School. 


S filled on June 8, 1927, by 


principalship of the Langley 
ur, Draper holds the degrees A.»Byand A) M. trom 


education. He als 
univers from the National University,” aM 
i, 


George Washington 
holds the degree of 


ANNA D. HALBERG, PRINCIPAL OF WILSON NORMAL SCHOOL 
pe vacancy caused by the retirement’ on! September 1, 1927, of Miss Goding 
filled’ on June 29 by the appointment of Miss Anna D, Halberg, of the 
was Jand State Normal School at Towson, Md., to become effective September 1, 
Mary! A statement concerning Miss Halberg follows: 
92 Miss Halberg is 4 graduate of the State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis., 
olds the degrees of B.S. and A.M. from) Teachers’ College, Columbia 
and sity.’ She has also pursued graduate work: at Teachers’ College and 
unive Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
oat las Halberg’s experience consists of three years’ 
ntary school, two years’ teaching in the primary 
eleme! tary school, followed by two years as principal 
eleme Then followed her work in teacher training, 
Echo aracter is unusual. For two years as teache 
and ¢ Me a county normal school, six years principal of a teacher-training de- 
civics t in two different high schools jn Wisconsin, in charge of the demontra- 
Cet one summer in the State normal school of Oshkosh, Wis., two years 
tion wo of education and psychology in the Baltimore City Training School for 
teacher and since 1924 director of the student teaching in the State Normal 
A Md. Her educational preparation js unusually rich and exten- 
hort luding all phases of primary, elementary, and teacher-training education 
alves BRE of psychology, philosophy, method, supervision, and administra- 
in ne ded to these is a varied line of academic courses which bespeak wide 
Hon, t and make for cultural background. b 
Sa Halberg is highly indorsed by the professors with whom she has 
Ls t Teachers College, by the superintendent of schools of Baltimore with 
Tie has been associated for four years, and by the principal of the State 
prnon 1 School with which she is now connected. Her Indorsements indicate 
Saas ave a fine philosophy of education, a thorough grounding in the funda- 
her ot a rinciples and modern methods of education, and furthermore indicate 
pete Wy an excellent student, a fine teacher, and an able administrative and 
pupervisOry officer.” 


teaching in a rural 
department of a city 
of a city elementary 
which in amount, quality, 
t of Bnglish, history, and 


G. DERWOOD BAKER, PRINCIPAL OF LANGLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


if 

ney caused by the promotion of Mr. Draper, Mr. G. Derwood 

Bon St tile Pa appointed principal of aie Langley Junior High School. 
i : is education and experience follows: 

St aioerreceleaa his A. B. degree from Pomona College in Ne ay Ae 

1922, and his M, A. degree from Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1926. 
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“Mr. + was freshman class adviser in Pomona College for ong 
reemictocdnbaetery ‘and coach of the football team in Ridgewood High Schost 
New Jersey, for two years, and instructor in social sclence in the John Bue 
roughs) School, of St. Louis, for two years. Mr. Baker Pts Sery, re 
at Teachers College as Professor Johnson’s assistant and will do so Again thi 
summer. 2 7 

“Mr. Baker has pursued the following courses in preparation for q jun 
high school Be eet ae Philosophy of education with professor Kilpatrien™ 
the superintendent and principal as supervisors of instruction He Superintengg, ; 
Scott; supervision of secondary instruction with Professor Br ge > Adminigty, 
tive problems of the high school with Professor Johnson ; improvement a 
instruction in secondary schools with) Professor Johnson; organization and 
administration of the junior high school with Professor Briggs; modern eqy, fs 
tional theory in the junior high school with Professor Fretwell ; bearing of 
recent psychology on educational theory with Professor Raup. 

The increasing importance of the administrative principal in the bublic-seh, 
system of Washington prompts the superintendent to include in his: anny, 
report for the first time this year a list of persons appointed to administratiyg 

rincipalships during the year. 

“ iam inisteatiye aint: of elementary schools are appointed from ra 
lists established by the respective board of examiners. Accordingly no detaile 
statement of the qualifications of persons appointed to this position are Dre. 
sented to the Board of Education when such appointments are made, 


‘00L 


JOSEPH P, GILLEM, PRINCIPAL OF CARDOZO-BELL 


On June 25, 1926, Mr, Josepn P. Gillem was appointed principal of the 
Cardozo-Bell Schools, vice Miss J. H, Page, who was transferred to the Now 
Bell School. 

CORA A, OSSIRE, PRINCIPAL OF CURTIS-HYDE 


On September 1, 1926, Miss Cora A. Ossire was appointed principal of the 
Corcoran-Jackson Schools, and immediately transferred to the principalship og 
the Curtis-Hyde School, vice Miss Lou B. Ballenger, who was transferred to the 
Corcoran-Jackson, 


MARY E. SHORTER, PRINOIPAL OF SLATER-LANGSTON 


On March 8, 1927, Miss Mary B. Shorter was appointed administrative 
principal of the Slater-Langston Schools, to succeed. Miss A, B, Thompson, 
deceased. 

A. GRACE LIND, PRINCIPAL OF JOHNSON-BANCROFT 


On July 1, 1927, Miss A. Grace Lind was appointed administrative principal 
of the Johnson-Bancroft Schools, to succeed Miss Clara G. Brewer, retired, 


5. AppoINTMENTS To New Positions Dug TO REORGANIZATION 


As vacancies occur in the administrative and supervisory staff, the school 
authorities give consideration to any possible reorganization of the staff or of 
the school system in the interests either of efficiency or of economy, Several 
such reorganizations took place during the school year 1926-27. 


HOWARD H. LONG, CHIEF EXAMINER 


As a means of equalizing the work of the assistant superintendents respec- 
tively in charge of elementary schools and educational research in Divisions 
X-XII, the assistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools was 
relieved of being chief examiner of the board of examiners and the assistant 
superintendent in charge of educational research was appointed chief examiner, 
Thus on September 15, 1926; Mr. Howard H. Long became chief examiner:in 
Diyisions X—XIII. 


JULIA W. SHAW, DIRECTOR OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


By the resignation of Miss Eva F. Wilson as director of domestic art, the 
opportunity was presented of consolidating the departments of domestic art and 
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science. The school officials and the Boara f FE 

domestt cclous ws ite interne Cea a consolidation, Education have long 

peo dingly, in the interests of efficiency, on January 5, 1927, the two depart- 
Accor Divisions X—XTII were consolidated into the department of household 


ents tic science, was made 


arts; Ane of the new department. 
yrec 
a p, J) RAYEORD, DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND SCHOOL GARDENS 
salary released by the abandonment of the de 
partment of elementary science ana school 
the XXIII. 
pivisions 5 Rayford, who for some years has been teacher in charge of school 
* 5 was made director of the new department. 


partment. of domestic art, 
gardens was created in 


ROSE G, CARRAHER, PRINCIPAL OF FAIRBROTHER-BOWEN 


July 1, 1926, the Fairbrother-Bowen Schools were joined, and Miss Rose 
Ovarraher was appointed administrative principal of the consolidated schools. 
G. 


ALICE M. CLAYTON, PRINCIPAL OF SEATON-BLAKE 


July 1, 1926, the Seaton-Blake Schools w 


On n was appointed administrative principal 


ere grouped, and Miss Alice ‘M. 
clayto 


of the consolidated schools. 


LOU BE, BALLENGER, PRINCIPAL OF CORCOCAN-J ACKSON 
July 1, 1926, Miss Lou BE. Ballenger was appointed 

On of the Curtis-Hyde Schools, effective September 1, 
cipal d in September, Miss Bailenger was tran 


opencorcoran-Jackson Schools, which on that 4a: 
e 


principal. 


administrative prin- 
Before the schools 
sferred to the principalship of 
‘ate were consolidated under one 


FLORENCE E. MORTIMER, PRINCIPAL oF EDMONDS-MAURY 


September 1, 1926, the Edmonds-Maury Elementary Schools were consoli- 
4 uF and Miss Florence H. Mortimer was appointed administrative principal 
a , 
of the group. : 
MARY A, DILGER, PRINOIPAL OF GALES-ARTHUR 


nuary 20, 1927, the Gales-Arthur Schools were Joined to create a group, 
sia Mary A. Dilger was appointed administrative principal of the group. 
an 


ALEXANDRA L. GALESKI, PRINCIPAL OF THE GRANT-WEIGHTMAN 


20, 1927, the Grant-Welghtman Elementary Schools were grouped, 
On diss Alexandra L. Galeski was appointed administrative principal of the 
‘onsolidated schools. 


EVELYN A. CHASE, PRINCIPAL OF BRIGGS-MONTGOMERY 


5 1927, the Briggs-Montgomery Schools were joined under one 
Pe ad Atiad Evelyn A. Chase was appointed administrative principal of 
principa’ 


the group. 6. APPOINTMENTS To Finn NEw Posrrions 


. itions are necessitated. 
establishments of new schools, certain new posi 
Ph eseach positions were created during the past year. 


CLAUS J. SCHWARTZ, PRINCIPAL OF STUART JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


y 5 s incipal of the 

, 1926, Mr. Claus J. Schwartz was appointed principa c le 

Ree noe Hick School when organized. A statement of Mr. Schwartz’s 

ee See aa rts received from George Washington a bachelor cree 

' Bin 1908 and a master of arts degree in 1909. Before coming to Wash- 

Mtn he was a teacher and head of department in the Polytechnic Preparatory 
School of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Mr. Schwartz was appointed to the Eastern, ee bee aa ad 1, 
1907, and has served continuously. in that Eehoo 1513 © wag 
promoted to the Group B agit 2 EE tes te 1018 trate his ablilty ag ie 
: unk Schwartz, has Mia leader. He has had charge og the Ne Actiyj. 
ies tt the Bastern High School : Aaviser in rifle shooHng s ys 0 ie airman 
of 1 iittary committee since 1913; treasurer of all et oe = Seereit 1919. 
chairman of the lunch room committee since 1920. In all of these vities My’ 
; earal 
Schwartz has been highly successful. caea tyne sibresatonal“Rsedaly 
“Mr. Schwartzs ability has been recogn: pee S jpamtaceal Schoo 


ri ears as treasure 
Gin vo, years, a8 feeaeure: of the High School Teachers’ Association, ang 


ident of the High School Teachers’ Association for the 


special study of the aims, methods, and organiza. 
ae aes tion for a principalship by the pursuit of 


tion of junior-high schools in prepara apeud amine ae LoL and the aca 


year 1924-25.” 
ROBERT N. MATTINGLY, PRINCIPAL OF FRANCIS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
g of the Francis Junior High 


ted by the openin 
The new position necessitated by i ber 1, 1926, of Mr. Robert Ny. 


School was filled by the appointment on Decem! 


Mattingly as principal. 

A atonint of Mr. Mattingly’s educational preparation and experience 
follows: G 

“Mr. Robert N. Mattingly received the A. B. degree from Amherst College jn 


1905. He has also completed one-half of the major requirements for the degree 
of master of arts in education from Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
“Mr. Mattingly has been head of the department of mathematics in Divisions 
X-XIII since 1906 and has uniformly been given the highest rating by his 
supervisory officers. He has further demonstrated his administrative and super- 
yisory ability in the principalship of the Dunbar summer school from 1922 to 
1924. Mr. Mattingly has made special preparation for a junior high-schoop 
principalship by pursuing courses on junior high-school organization and teach. 
ing at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and the University of Chicago.’ 


ELIZABETH K. PEEPLES, PRINCIPAL OF BRIGHTWOOD SCHOOL 


On July 1, 1926, Mrs. PB. K. Peeples was appointed ‘administrative principal of 
the new Brightwood School, which was opened on that date, 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS AND ‘ASSIGNMENTS 


One other appointment and one assignment are ,of such importance as to 
justify mention in the annual record of the school. year. 

Miss Esther Scott, of the nature study corps, was appointed teacher in charge 
of nature study in Divisions I-[X, vice Mrs. EB. K. Peeples, promoted to an 
administrative principalship. 

Mr. William McQueeney was promoted from engineer at the Central High 
School to assistant superintendent of janitors, 


SECTION III. REORGANIZATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
jarly in Section III of his a 


zed, it is easy 
chool year 1926-27. Without question, the Subject. in, 1926-27 which 
ost to public education in Washingto 
pet tat normal schools. 
shine ingly, the superintendent makes record of the steps tauen leading to 
Acco™ anization of the Washington normal school: 
e Te 


S effective July 1, 1927, as 
{010 superintendent's report and recommendation to the board, January 6, 
1. , 

6. d of Education’s letter to United States Commissi duca- 
492" he es J. Tigert, January 8, 1996, seek Pali 
ton, Tr. missioner Tigert’s letter to the Boar 

’ cabs superintendent's report on the b 

4. 


4927. 


\ 40 Tue SUPERINTENDENT'S Report anp RECOMMENDATION TO THE Boarp, 
1, JANUARY 6, 1926 


d of Education, June 28, 1926, 
ureau’s Tecommendations, March 30, 


{ Members of the Board of Educaticn of the District of Columbia, 
go the AND GENTLEMEN: On October 29, 1925, the Superintendent called the 
is of the members of the Board of Education 

D 


atten at assistant superintendents, Messrs 


to me the following state- 
- nd ‘suggesting questions’ to 
swers are desired. k 


THE PROBLEM AND QUESTIONS 


: t that the normal schools are nearing their maximum enrollment and 

The fac duates annually completing their work at these schools have reached 
that the gra’ ore than sufficient to supply the annual need for teachers in the 

number te seem to make it appropriate that certain questions be proposed 
Jocal eat policy to be adopted in the future conduct of these schools 
concerning hools are the result of the administration of a succession of capable 

1, These af rincipals and the suggestion that a consideration of future policies 
and devoted ite carry with it no thought that the wisdom and efficiency of pres- 
be given on administrations are being called into question. We should deter- 
ent pare ritare policies of these schools by a careful and thoughtful comparison 
mine 


i the existing courses and instruction procedure with similar courses and pro- 
. of the e 


ining schools of the first rank. We must determine 
Ce Se ve dntalnn of pupils to these schools upon the receipt of 
a “a diploma is an adequate procedure for the procurement of students 
8 qusiechos e qualities of successful teachers. The per capita cost of instruc- 
aire i619 high and it seems fair to inquire whether, in justice to the 
fon Is Ogee District of Columbia, these pupils ought not to be Scoeen De 
Be hosiy which would give a fair prognosis of success in the future service 
som 
1h helper nrete ive weight between instruction leading to skill 
an eS So ape es at thon steps dacleoas to bring about a mental attitude 
Ate Aporeriaton of teaching as a science must be determined. 


35 
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3. In view of the assured expansion of the school system and the neeq 
constantly adapting our educational procedure to pete neaern ideals es 
teacher training, it seems appropriate at this time to CED 0! ne how far 6 
procedure which has served in the past Is adequate to meet the demands of 
the future. fae following: 

4, It may be pertinent to make inquiries similar to the fo! : ig: 

(1) Should the normal schools restrict their preparation of teachers to ¢ 
local demand, or should they extend their facilities to those who would teach 

istrict of Columbia? 
ree Seen tie GHpotngBe of piace ie Wigan schovls be limiteay It 
so, upon what basis shall the limitation take piace * 
$8) Should the normal schools Eats to meet the demands for teachers in 
lasses and types of elementary service ¢ : 
mC) Should fies normal schools prepare teachers for work above elementary 
vel? 
le i Should the normal-school course ‘be extended to three or to four Yeayy 
ing to a degree? 2 : 
Way Sonht are the objectives of the several curricula as now offereg by 
normal schools? 
ne Rothe objectives sought determine the course of study? Are the courses 
differentiated on the basis of desired ends? 2 

(8S) Is there a close articulation between theory and practice? 

(9) Are the students in the several courses selected on the basis of SDecifig 
aptitudes and previous preparation? : 

(10) Does the organization provide for a graded system of practice teaching 
extending from the beginning to the end of the normal school course? 

(11) Are the facilities for observation, participation, and practice teaching 
adequate to meet the demands of the course of study? a, 

(12) Are the number of students too great for the practice facilities? 

(18) Do the teaching loads permit effective work? 

(14) Is the equipment satisfactory ‘to meet instructional needs? 

(15) Is the number of graduates who actually enter and remain in the 
teaching profession a sufficiently great proportion of the total number of the 
graduates to justify the cost of maintaining so large a student ‘body? 

5. With an appropriate time and an excellent source of experienced advice 
and counsel at hand we should avail ourselves of the opportunity to secure for 
the benefit of our schools the assistance of ‘the Federal Bureau of Education 
in evaluating our existing normal-school courses and offering suggestions con. 
cerning modifications, extensions, and enrichment of our curriculum. 

In accordance with ithe suggestions made by Messrs. Kramer and Wilkinson, 
I recommend that the Board of Education extend an official invitation to the 
United States Bureau of Education to make a survey of the Wilson anq 
Miner Normal Schools and undertake to furnish the board with facts anq 
recommendations which will indicate what the future policy for these schools 
should be. 

Respectfully submitted. Wrank W. Bactov, 

Superintendent of Schools. 


2. Tue Boarp or Hpvucation’s LETTER TO THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
oF Epucation, Dr. Joun J. Ticert, January 8, 1926 


Dr. JoHN J. T1GERtT, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Doctor Dicerr: At ‘the meeting of the Board of Education hela - 
January 6, 1926, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, the superintendent of schools of the 
District of Columbia, directed the attention of the board ‘to the present status 
of our two normal schools, the Wilson and the Miner, indicating the advisability 
of having some changes therein. 

The problems and questions raised were given in considerable detail, and 
concluded with 2 recommendation ‘that an invitation be extended to the United 
States Bureau of Education to have a survey made of these two schools, with 
particular reference to the questions raised in the superintendent’s “fifteen 
points” on avhich information is desired. It will then be the purpose of the 
superintendent of schools‘to have the board take whatever action seems desirable 
in outlining the future policy to be followed in our normal-school courses. 


dof Education wanimons} 
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ducation, June 28; 1920: 
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ling preparation of their final report it will be possibl S : 
Viet of this summary with authorized agents of the eauat boar or opie 


ric ante 
t Cordially yours, JNo. J. Ticert, Commissioner. 


_ 4, Phe superintendent's report’ on the bureau's recommendations, March 30. 
1077) gthesist tlie Board of Education In the consideration of ‘the various recom- 
mendations made by the United’ States Bureau of Education regarding the 
wilson and Miner Normal Schools, the superintendent submits herewith the 
recommendations of the Bureau of Education, together with certain proposed 
resolutions and orders relating to the aforementioned recommendations, 

wipe suggested resolutions submitted relate to present practices in the 
formal’ schools which are indorsed by the United States Bureau of Education. 
hese resolutions haye the force and effect only of establishing & record of the 
approval of the Board’ of Education of the recommendation and the present 
ractice in the normal schools which it indorses 

wifie orders submitted relate to modifications in the present practicé in our 
yormal schools and are submitted as a suggested means of putting into effect the 
recommendations of the Bureau of Education. 

“+mhese resolutions and orders have been considered by the superintendent 
and the assistant superintendents, in consultation with the principals of the 
normal schools, alld are submitted by the superintendent as the consensus of 

jon of all. 
opin The recommendations, resolutions, and orders will be found in the accom- 
panying pages,’ 

‘wipjese in the order given hereafter were considered and action taken 
thereon ; 


“J, THOSE RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


I. » ) AS Scope of the program of the normal scliools 


al 
“The United States Bureau of Education makes the following: reeommenda- 
tion, in item No. 16, of the summary: 

“*Yor the present the normal schools of the District of Columbia should con- 
fine themselves to the preparation of teachers for the kindergarten and elemen- 
tary-school grades.’ 
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bureau, which 
“The formal approval of this recommendation of the \ indo, 
the present practice of our normal schools, is carried in.the following Tesolutioc’ 


“Resolution No. I 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that from and after July 1, 19 
the two normal schools shall continue to prepare teachers for the servicg Af 
kindergartens and in the grades of the elementary schools, and for the Drege, n 
shall not undertake to prepare teachers for junior high, senior high, ai 
vocational schools. 

“On the above item the teachers’ union approved while the Federation 
Citizens’ Associations and the District of Columbia Public School Associntia” 
requested its omission entirely. a 

“The vote of the board adopted the resolution. 


or 


“B. Length of normat-school course 


“The United States Bureau of Education makes the following recommenda, 
tion in item 8 of the summary: » 
“<The normal-school course should be extended to three years for tp, 
preparation of kindergarten and elementary school teachers. e 

“The passage of the following order will put this recommendation into 
effect : 
“Order No. I 


“Ordered, That pupils entering the Wilson Normal School or the Minor 
Normal School from and after July 1, 1927, shall be required to pursue a th 
year course in preparation for teaching in kindergarten or in the grades of the 
elementary schools. 

“The order was adopted. 


“©. The unification of kindergarten and primary grades 


“The United States Bureau of Education makes the following recommenda. 
tion as item No. 4 of the summary: } 
“<The kindergarten and primary grades should be considered as one unit, 

“Passage of the following order will put this recommendation into effect; 


“ Order No. IL 


“For the purposes of the course of study and for that purpose only it is 

“ Ordered, That the program of instruction of the Wilson Normal School ang 
of the Miner Normal School from and after July 1, 1927, shall be so organizeq 
as to cover the teacher training for kindergarten and the first two grades As 
a unit. 

“Special note-—It should be recognized that the foregoing orders concern 
matters of course of study only. Administrative procedure must be made the 
subject of board orders to be submitted at a future date. 

“The order was adopted. 


“D. Graded observation in practice teaching 


“The United States Bureau of Education makes the following recommenda. 
tion as item No. 3 of the summary: 

“*§ graded system of supervised observation and practice teaching should be 
made a part of the teacher-training work in both normal schools.’ 

“The formal approval of the following resolution will indorse this recom- 
mendation of the bureau. 


“Resolution No. IL 
“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that from and after July 1, 
1927, the two normal schools shall continue a graded system of supervised 


observation and practice teaching. 
“The resolution was adopted. 


uift 
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“D. Articulation with the school system 


pra 
and Ts 


f struction, the princi 

Baer and classroom teachers throughout the system, on the heeaeotite 

schorat the grenan tes Of ee may be prepared when appointed 
their work as ers with the minimum j 

o take aE lation vas Adopted: of necessary adjustment. 


ayy, THOSE RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING To THE COURS 


ES OF INSTRUCTION OF THE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS " 


“A. Batension of physical-training course 
r nited States Bureau of Education makes the g - 
; aie, Ual alte of the ae following recommenda 
fon, jhe physical-training course should by 
week throughout the course.’ 
a 


whe formal approval of the following resolution will indorse this recom- 
mendation of the bureau: 


e extended to at least three periods 


“Resolution No. Iv 


« resolved, That it is the sense of this board that the physical-training course 
Ke normal schools be sufficiently broad and intensive to ed dodrage! proper 
health habits in the normal-school students during their course of training, to 
rovide prospective teachers on graduation from the normal school with prepa- 
ration in subject matter and methods of teaching as will qualify them to teach 
health habits and physical training to children jn kindergarten and elementary 
ades, and to enable prospective teachers to develop in their pupils the proper 
ttitude toward ideals of physical development. 
att) he resolution was adopted in principle. 


“B. Datension of course in home economics 


«he United States Bureau of Education makes the following recommenda- 
tion as item No. 5 of the summary: 

“*§ course in home economics extending through one year should be given 
at the Wilson Normal as part of the regular normal-school work. The two 
years’ home-economics course at the Miner Normal should be extended to 
aaettie formal approval of the following resolution will indorse in substance 
this recommendation of the bureau: 


“Resolution No. V 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that a course in home economics 
so organized and conducted as to acquaint the students with the sources, value, 
and cost of food, clothing, and shelter materials, and as a background for the 
proper presentation of instruction in industrial arts in the elementary schools 
shall be prescribed for all pupils in the normal schools as a part of their 
general preparation for teaching. 

“The resolution was adopted. 
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“(, Extension of courses for (a) practice teachers, and (b) teachers in £€rVigg 


“The United States Bureau of Education makes the following Tecommenda 
tion as item No. 11 of the summary: ~ 
““A practice teacher-training course open to practice teachers and to th 


who wish to qualify as such should be offered by both normal schools, O8e 
“Both normal schools should offer extension work for teachers alrendy in 
service.’ Item No. 14 of the summary. 


“The passage of the following order looks toward putting these recommen, 
dations into effect. r 
“Order No, III » 


“ Ordered, That the superintendent be, and is hereby, requested to invest 
gate and report on the possibility 6f providing in the Wilson Normal Scho, S 
and in the Miner Normal School extension course for training of practic, 
teachers and extension courses for the improvement of teachers: in Servicg, 
together with the estimated additional cost, if any, which the offering of suel{ 
courses Would involve. 

“Order No, III was approved. 


“TI, THOSE RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING ‘TO THE FACULTIES OF THE NoRMar, 
SCHOOLS 


“A. Supervision of practice teaching 


““The United States Bureau of Education makes the following recommenda. 
tion as item No. 9 of the summary: 
“*At least one supervisor of practice teaching should be provided for each of 
the normal schools.’ 
“The passage of the following order looks toward putting this recommenda- 
tion into effect. 
“Order No. IV 


“ Ordered, That the superintendent of schools be, and’ is hereby, requesteq to 
investigate and report to the board on the question of the desirability or neces: 
sity for the assignment of a teacher in each normal school to the supervision 
of practice teaching, and, if found desirable, whether or not salaries are avail. 
able for such positions. 

“Order No, IV was approyed. 


“B. Hligivility requirements of Normat school-teachers 


“The United States Bureau of Education makes the following recommenda- 
tion as item No. 10 of the summary: 

“All new appointees to the academic teaching positions in the Normal schooly 
should be required to have the master’s degree, including at least 30 semester 
hours of professional work, and in’addition two or more ‘years of Successfy) 
teaching experience, Practice teachers, both in the practice school and in the 
regular school system should be required to have special training for their work 
as practice teachers.’ 

“The formal approval of the following resolution will indorse in'substance 
this recommendation of the bureau. 


“Resolution No. VI 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that candidates for teaching 
positions in the normal school should possess; broad academic scholarship in the 


field in which they teach, and adequate professional scholarship, together with a ~ 


high quality of demonstrated teaching ability. 
“The resolution was adoptedy «¥ 


“Tv, THOSE RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO THE PUPILS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


“4. Admission of students : 


“The United States Bureau of Education makes the following recommendation: 
as item No. 1 of the summary: 2 ay ot Hine 

“The Board of Education of the District of Columbia ‘should; through’ the; 
superf’ tendent of schools, select the students for the normal schools: “Only ‘those 
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‘east the last two: years 
As at present, a phys- 


anking in' the upper half of their clas 
geodon Shool Sooo ee rammed without examination, 

of esamination need to pais the high rac terstte poe eardishoald 
te prepay mal schools. lUgh-school class seeking admission 


0 ene, paauates of high schools outside the District should be admitte 
«n@race, 


S$ for at 


Hail d only: by 
é ation. : 20) 

este passage of the following resolution does not approve of this reeommenda- 
a of the bureau. f 

t 


“ Resolution. No. VII 


tion, after having duly 
‘on, and haying giyen due considera- 


normal-school course to three years 
tion t2 limited number of teachers who are likel 
the class of June, 1927, that it is j Wat thie tee ere 


aD inadvisable at this i 
gan of pupils to the normal schools in Sepi stich eh om Ne! 
m 


the foregoing recommendation. 


ne motion to approve Resolution No, VIL some discuss Ss 

4 On nizations that presented briefs on the survey did ra Cone hi ae 
etails enumerated by Doctor Tigert. The present capacity of the two 

the al schools, was ascertained. On the question of students not able to, pass 
noe pysical test the propriety of carrying such students to. graduation was 
(a ‘All the members concurred in the view that no entrance restrictions 
aa d be impos ey rcauida Gait oan a that the extension from a 
3 iree-ye: course Will check - 5 J 
eyoyear Eph eeicual Ane € normal flow of students to this 


lene resolution was approved. 


tember, 1927, in’ accordance 


“ B. Normal school training open to. District graduates 


wmphe United States Bureau of Education 
as item No. 2 of the summary: 
ton, mhe District should provide teacher training facilities for all graduates of 
ak ‘ile enoole who are residents of the District provided they meet all admis- 
¢ ements. 
sion Pieccornal approval of the following resolution will fndorse this recom- 
mendation of the bureau. 


makes the following, recommenda- 


“Resolution No. VIII 


« Resolved, That it is the sense of the Board of Education that the teacher- 
ining facilities of the normal schools should be available for all graduates of 
tra! Washington high schools, who are residents of the District, provided they 
ae the requirements for admission and are able to pursue successfully the 
ie ribed courses of study in the normal schools. 
rhe resolution was approved. 


“@. Tuition for nonresidents 


“jhe United States Bureau of Education makes the following recommenda- 
tion as item No. 13 of the summary: : 

“‘Nonresident students should be required to pay a tuition fee equal at least 

the pupil per capita cost of maintaining the normal schools.’ 
eu The approval of this recommendation {s contained in the following resolu- 
sas “Resolution No. IX 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of the Board of Education that the practice 
heretofore followed of establishing a tuition fee on the basis of the per capita 
cost of maintaining the normal schools should be continued from and after 
July 1, 1927. 

“The resolution was approved. 


70376—27—_-4 
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ATING TO THE LIBRARIES OF THE NORMAL sono, 
8 


“y, THOSE RECOMMENDATIONS REL, 
“The United States Bureau of Education makes) the following recommeng 

tion as item No. 7 of the summary: AN 
“©The libraries of both normal schools should be reconditioned so that 

will contain up-to-date books and periodicals in sufficient: numbers to constitu” 

suitable professional libraries.” 8 
“he formal approval of the following resolution will indorse in substan, 

this recommendation of the bureau. 1) 


“ Resolution No. X 


iis board that the library in each nor, 

extent that it may be necessary in ail 

that it may constitute a suitable professional library for students of the nory ler 

school, particularly looking foward an increase in the professional books mal 

educational periodicals dealing with professional aspects of education. and’ 
“The resolution was approved. 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of tl 
school should be reconditioned to the 


4 y], THOSE RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO THE APPOINTMENTS TO THE Noy 
SCHOOLS i 
“jhe United States Bureau of Education makes the following recomme 
tion as item No. 12 of the summary: nda. 
“In order to mitigate the deleterious effects of “inbreeding,” a certain 
portion of the supervisors and principals hereafter needed should be from ae 


side the District of Columbia school system.’ 
lowing resolution will indorse in substance ¢hj 
8 


“The passage of the fo 
recommendation of the bureau. 


“ Resolution No. XI 


the Board of Education that from 

July 1, 1927, the Board of Education should continue the policy Harstotoed stat 

vailing of appointing the best qualified person available for teaching or s' bos 

visory positions in the Washington schools, preference being given to eer 

already in the school service, in the case of equal qualifications. RStspns 
The resolution was approved.” ; 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of 


SECTION IV. DETERMINING WHO ARE SUPERIOR’ TEACHERS 


teachers’ salary schedule which was en 
Tumbia and became effective on July 1, 1924, 

0 Erle for superior teachers found in the eler 

sl senior high schools, or normal schools, 


by Congress for the District 
provides for a higher salary 
mentary schools, junior high 


soos as follows: 
Minimum | “Annual ’| ¥ 
salary increase salary 
lemontary school (class 1)> 
a up $1, 400 
rs fi 3100 
origh school (class 2) vie nd % a 
Joler D FY 1, 600 100 2,4 
grep 8 2, 500 100 2,800 
D i 
mS Oren and normal schools (class 3 7 eat i138 
eas 1,800 100 
a 2, 
Gna fe" 2,900 100 3, 200 


Class 2, Group A and B, schedules are for teachers in for hi 
who possess eligibility qualificaions lower than senior Heh eket ees 
put higher phan emanfaryachool teachers, ere 
Class 2, Groups C an , Schedule 3, are for teachers in juni i 
bo possess eligibility qualifications corresponding to those ot teenies senior 
high schools. 
Group B salaries in classes 1, 2, and 8, and Group D sal. 
the salaries specifically proyided ‘tor superior teacherses oe 


WHAT Supertor Satanes Are For 


This provision for higher salaries for superior teachers is based upon the 
assumption that a portion of the teachers, through highly successful experience 
and higher professional preparation while in service, are entitled to receive a 
higher salary than teachers who meet a minimum eligibility requirement and 
achieve only average success in teaching. 

The law provides that teachers shall be promoted to the high-salary schedule 
“on the basis of such evidence of superior teaching and increased professional 
attainments as the Board of Education may prescribe.” The law further pro- 
vides ‘that no person shall be eligible for promotion to the salary Schedule for 
superior teachers who has not received for at least one year the maximum 
salary of the lower schedule.’ 

While the new salary schedule went into effect July 1, 1924, no teachers 
reached the’) maximum, of the Group A or Group O schedule until the school 
year ending June 30, 1927. ° 


ACTION OF TEACHERS’ CouNcIL 


In anticipation of the time when teachers would be eligible for promotion to 
the Group B schedule, on January 12, 1926, the superintendent invited the 
Teachers’ Council to make a study and report a plan for determining what 
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teachers should be considered eligible and qualified for promotion to the sal 
schedule established for superior teachers. The superintendent submitte, ary 
following statement to be considered by the council in its deliberation on thie 
subject: i § 
“It seems proper to indicate some general principles which, in my Judgm, 
should be observed in formulating this plan of promotion to Group B saig ent, 
“41, Whatever plan is devised for evaluating the qualifications of individyes: 
for promotion to Group B, that plan should make provision for giving ean 
individual a discriminating rating. ch 
“This appears to the superintendent to be a necessity, since the number 
persons promoted to,Group B salaries must depend upon appropriations 0k 
since, further, the number of such salaries available never corresponds te an 
number of persons who haye reached the maximum salary of Groups A and he 
“9° The names of persons qualified and eligible for promotion to Groups p 
and D within any salary class should be arranged in an eligible list in Accorg, 
ince with their respective ratings. 5 . us 
“The superintendent ‘believes that the same practice in establishing 
eligible list which has prevailed in the original appointment of tenchers ¢ 
service should likewise prevail with respect to promotions to Group B salaricg 
“3. The plan of promotion to Group B salaries should make such Provision 
for advancement of persons within the several salary classes as will deal fairly 
with the persons in the various groups. y 
“or example, the rights of the small number of persons employed as libra 
rians in class 4 must be as definitely conserved, protected, and respected ag are 
the rights of the persons who constitute our largest group of teachers, namely, 
those in salary class 1 of the elementary schools.” sie 
After considering the matter several months the Teachers’ Council reporteq 
to the superintendent the following plan for evaluating the credentials of 
teachers to determine their superiority: 


PLAN FOR PROMOTION OF TEACHERS TO GROUP B, CLASSES I, Ill, AND IV, AND To 
GROUP D, CLASS II, APPROVED BY THE TEACHERS’ COUNCIL AND SUBMITTED To THE 
SUPERINTENDENT APRIL 20; 1920 


I. Before being eligible for promotion to Group B, classes 1, 3, and 4, and to 
Group D, class 2: 
1. A teacher must have reached the maximum of his group. 
2. His last three ratings from rating official must have been “hy 
or “BE. S.” 
8. He must have been in the Washington schools for the five’ yearg 
preceding consideration for promotion to a higher group. 
II. Promotions shall be based on: 


1. Scholarship ~-------- 20 
2. Success in teaching. 40. 
3, Experience 10 
4, Value to school outside of classroom_ 10 
5. Personal equipment_——~)------~---- ~ 10 
6. Professional spirit and leadership_—_ 10 


Explanation 


I. Scholarship (20) includes: 

(a) Preparation for position held over ‘and above entrance require- 
ments, and acquired since appointment to present position: 

(bd) Courses taken in education and in subjects leading to a better 
preparation for the position held at time’ promotion is) under 
consideration. Teer 

(c) Reading courses pursued in education or bearing a direct rela- 
tion to subject or subjects taught since appointment to present 
position. 

(d) Contribution to cause’ of education through articles: published! 


a 
y 


ia 
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ss in teaching (40) includes: i 
wv. menting. atte es? (a) All factors considered in annual 
_ Ixperience (10) Includes: (a) Two credits 
qu each year’s pervice over and ‘above the service required for reachin 
the hae and doe we G or Group, C.. To receive this credit, however, 
the te s s for the given ye: 3 ist “B” ; 
+ Value outside of classroom (10) inelvaea ae ped lessee. 
qv. (a) Work in extra curricular activities 
vility in routi york, y i 
(b) 4 ane peree ne record work, work as Section teacher, or 
(c) Cooperation with Principal and other su is 
4 Dervisory officers. 
y i glee panes SAREE (a) Appearance, health ole) indus- 
. try, = , ESS, une y, u S i iti 
Bry tty, ana Paden punctuality, tact, personality, initiative, 
A professional spirit and leadership (10) includes: (a) Interest si 
age as a whole, knowledge of home conditions of ptpita dn pemboweyith 
officials, civic and community in fi 


terest, members ° 
professional organizations, attendance at exlneatlonal mentinrsene “at 


up to 10 credits are given for 


CONSIDERATION BY ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


report was received by the superintendent 
ia we examiners for white school: Te 
bom rintendents. After due conside 
8 jusion that before competen 


superior 
pis a8 


teacher : teacher is one i 
vA superior tea len Js) a who renders superior service to the child whom 
she teaches, to the school in which she teaches, to the local community which 


serves and to the District of Columbia as a whole. A superior teacher is 
she who possesses broad scholarship; who is thoroughly familiar with present- 


one heory and ti 
educational theory and practice in the line of work which she teaches; who 
ao oing constructive educational work of the highest order in carrying out the 


lished educational program in the school where she teaches; who is 
esttrely and constructively promoting the educational welfare of the community 
n the vicinity of her school; and who participates in the improvement, of 
education in the District of Columbia as a whole.” 

On January 18, 1927, this definition was referred to the teachers’ council for 
consideration. The superintendent advised the council that the administrative 
officers would he glad to have suggestions for the modification either by elimina- 
tion from or addition to the aforementioned definition. 

The delegates of the teachers’ council took np this definition with their 
respective constituent bodies. 

‘At a meeting of the teachers’ council held February 10, 1927, the definition 
stated above was approved by vote of the council. 


Boarps or EXAMINERS 


By the rules of the Board of Education the boards of examiners are charged 
with the responsibility for prescribing the conditions of and for holding exami- 
nations for promotion from one salary class to another. Foilowing the accept- 
ance of this definition of a superior teacher the boards of examiners worked out 
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the following general schedule covering the written and oral examination 


the apportionment of credits for credentials : 


YI. SCOPB OF WRITTBN AND ORAL BXAMINATION AND THE APPORTIONMENT OF 


A. Recorded success in teaching. --.-----.-----------------.-- 
Determined by the 6 official discriminated ratings in the ident, 
immodintely prior to the date of tho examination considering only the marks ES, E, 
VG (ES, 65; E, 60; VG, 35). Note.—ES has been given for 4 years. When jt has 

been given for 6 years or over the number of credits under this plan will be 325. 
B. pom with present-day educational theory and practice related to the teacher's line 
Of Work. ...12.2c202--coneensansewsewnnwenmnnnnnce= 
Determined by a written examination, 1 hour in length. 


maximum 9, or each, 90 (Ph. D., 10 credits); other educational courses, maximum 6, or 
each, 60 (AM, 4 crod 
mum value of a course will be given if in the first group; 1 less if In the second 


Group 4. Other educational courses, 
D. Approved constructive educational work--..--.....--------~---~-------=-=-----=-----—-- 
Constructive, well-organized written educational investigations and plans made to offl- 
cial superiors and by them decmed worthy of adoption to carry out or improve the 
established educational program of tho local schools or of the system as a whole; includ- 
ing contributions made to the work of important educational committees and indi- 
vidual investigations. 
1. Investigations__--_.---------.-. 
Covoring any or all of the following: Methods of teaching; organization and manage- 
> IPT ment of school and line of work; educational welfare of local school community, 
. Plans___- 
Covering any or all of the followin; a 
ment of school and lino of work; educational welfare of local school community, 
E. Professional interest and growth (other than undér C and D above)_-.-.-------.----.--- 
1. College or normal school courses over and above eligibility other than under C above, 
not to exceed 10 courses, 4 credits each. ih 
2. Publications or manuscripts on educational subjects_ 
. Affiliations with educational associations. 


‘ethods of teaching; organization and manage- 


F. Civic interest (distinct from special educational work) 
1, Civic associations and similar associations 

(a) Membership, maximum, 6; () participation, maximum, 24, 
2. Lectures, articles, ete., prepared, of a nonprofessional nature, maximum, 6, '2 crodits 


ana 


100 


100 


75 


As will be observed, the examination consisted largely of the valuation of 
credentials submitted in the form of claims. The board of examiners deter- 
mined that these claim sheets must be filed by April 29, 1927. The written 
examination covering “Familiarity with present-day educational theory and 


practice” was held May 13. 


The oral examinations of those candidates qualifying otherwise in the 
examination were held during the first two weeks of June. The final results of 
the examinations were reported to the Board of Education at its meeting on 


June 15, 1927. 


A rating in the examination is good for two years. The examination will be 
held annually and the names of successful candidates will be merged with 


the existing list of eligibles according to ratings. 
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7 such salary classification 
ents is generally recognized that the administratl t 5 
people Ns teachers is a very difficult problem, iti on of a salary schedule 


rt ratifying to record th 
ro super almost complete unanimity was Teached with regacd os avery] detail 
rocedure set-up for determining. who re superior teachers, It is to 
i the Ter noted that pone he ey ceneral Satisfaction among the teachers 
conc ner in which th s 
v8 oes, eR TGated the examinations the boards of examiners 
gad 


Written EXAMINATION 


owing is a list of the questions submitted to each candidate regard- 
e forother she was a teacher in the Kindergarten, elementary school, junior 
18S ©" j,001, senior high school, or in a special department: 
wie eh controlling emphasis upon the subject you teach and explicitly point- 
discuss : x 
ing i fast most important objectives to be Tealized by efficient instruction and 
ib, n in your line of work (24 minutes; go credits) 
gupre State briefly the most important developments in present-day educational 
69, and practice related to your line of work (24 minutes; 80 credits), 
theory vite the names of those who are Tecognized leaders in the United 
ney making Hy professional contributions to your line of work, viz 
40 credits) : 
tine articles or books. 
WA, Making suggestions or recomm 
“BR. {n courses of study. 
ments writing textbooks or library reference books which haye improved the 
ah of the subject matter, 
conten imately, 250 teachers were; on the maximum salary of the lower 
rules during the school year ending June 30, 1927, and were, therefore, 
sche! Je for entering the examination for promotion to the higher salary class, 
eligible. number 56 entered the examination and/41 passed. A minimum of 
Of points out of a possible 1,000 points was established asia passing rating. 


endations that have led to improye- 


SECTION V. THE ASSIGNMENT OF CERTAIN JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACH 
SALARY CLASS 2, GROUP C ERS. to 


It is not the purpose to discuss the issues involved in the case of cet 

junior high-school teachers whose assignment to salary class 2, Group q lh 
the result of a decision of the Comptroller General; rather it is the burpose 28 
make here an ayailable record of the official papers which brought about 36 to 
an assignment. ch 

This section contains the following official papers relating to the case; 

1. Decision of Comptroller General, March 5, 1926. 

2. Decision reaffirmed by Comptroller General, June 14, 1926. 

3. Further interpretation by Comptroller General, February 14, 1927, 

4. Instructions from the auditor, February 17, 1927. 

5. Superintendent of school and special committee of Board of Edueaty, 
recommend rescindment of passage of all previous orders on the matter, Maren 
2, 1927. ‘ 

6. Superintendent of schools and special committee of Board of Educatj 
recommend, and board approves, adoption of a procedure, March 2, 1927, on 


1. Decision .or CoMPTROLLER GENERAL, Marc 5, 1926 


WaAsHInoTON, March 5, 1926 
The Prestpent Boarp oF CoMMISSIONERS, DisTRroT OF COLUMBIA. 


Sie: Consideration has been giver your letter of December 30, 1925, requestin, 
upon a question presented as follows: 8 
“Should the teachers in the junior high schools of the District of Columb; 
be placed in classes 3, 4, and 5, prior to the passage of the act of June 4, Wve 
possessed the eligibility requirements of teachers in the elementary schools tia 
who, in addition, had met the higher eligibility established by the Boarq of 
Education for teachers in the junior high schools, be placed In class 20 4 
provided in section 6 of paragraph E of the act of June 4, 1924; or should thee 
remain as classified by the superintendent of schools?” y 
The act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 367), recognized the establishment of ¢p, 
junior high schools in the District of Columbia. Prior to that time such schools 
were conducted in connection with the school program as an experiment. 
Teachers possessing the eligibility requirements of teachers in the elementary 
schools and who had met the additional requirements specified by the Board , 
Education were detailed for duties in such schools. It appears that thes 
teachers had been placed in classes 4 and 5 under the provisions of the salary 
schedule provided in the act of June 20, 1906 (34 Stat. 316), and received the 
salaries of such classes until June 30, 1924, when the school authorities allocated 
them to class 2, Group A, under their interpretation of the provisions of section 
6, paragraph (d), of the act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 372). It is urged be 
certain of these teachers that they should have been allocated under section H 
paragraph (e), of the act in view of the fact that they possessed the eligibility 
requirements referred to in said paragraph on June 30, 1924. y 
The act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat, 367-375), provides in part as follows: 
“That on and after July 1, 1924, the salaries of teachers * * * of th 
District of Columbia shall be as follows:” x 

Section 1 embodies Article I, which is entitled “Salaries of teachers and 
school librarians” and names the salaries for various groups, and also embodies 
Article II, which is entitled “Salaries of administrative and supervisory off- 
See names. ae eee the various classes. 
cle s entitled “ Classification an ss! e| yees"’ 
contains Seca id assignment of employees” and 
rticle IV is entitled “ Method of assignmen’ u) 
embodies potions ane ase ig t of employees to salaries” and 
rticle V is entitled “Method of promotion of HY 
BeSHonAtTeBTO* cnaslos Dp employees” and embodies 
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article VI is entitled “Accompanying legislation” 


9: 
ca ae articular provisions of the enactment applicable to the present matter 
> lows © 
are 08 tole Teachers in junior high schools, 
“ or ‘acher in the junior high schools Who possesse: 
uA ot teachers in the elementary schools and who 
ments eligibility requirements established by the 
bien rs in junior high schools shall be paid in acco 
teac es: 
sen up A—A basie salary of $1,600 Der year, with an annual increase in 
‘ f $100 for eight years, or until a maximum salary of $2,400 per year 


and embodies sections 


's the eligibility. require- 
in addition has met the 
Board of Education for 
rdance with the following 


7 in the junior high school who Dossesses the ellgibili ts 
os teach i the senior high and no aD heat tettarnintne 


. . . 


Tmal schools shall be paid in accordance 
of tence following schedules : y 
wie coup O.—A basic salary of $1 
“ 


800 per year, with an annual increase in 
ary of $100 for ten years, or until a maximum salary of $2,800 per year is 


ed. i 
yea geo. 2. That the Board of Education fs hereb 


on recommendation of the Superintendent of schools, to classify and 
airected, | teachers, school officers, and other employe 


es to the salary classes 
asslen citious in the foregoing salary schedules: * * « 
and DP * * 
* 


y authorized, empowered, and 


| u gee. 6. That teachers, school officers, and other employees im the service of 


Board of Education on July 1, 1924, shall be placed in the salary classes 
the sitions of the foregoing schedules as follows: 
and bee ¢; 3 < ‘ Fs z 
_#(d) From teachers in junior high ‘schools, possessing the eligibility require- 
j ts of teachers of elementary schools, classes 3, 4, and 5, under the’aet of 
men 20, 1906, a8 amended, to class 2,\Group A, of the foregoing schedule. 
ere) From teacher in junior high schools possessing the eligibility require- 
(° of teachers of senior high schools, class 6, Group A, under the act of 
ments 1906, as amended, to class 2, Group ©, of the foregoing schedule. 
Seies , ze i 7 as a : 
“geo, 9, That every teacher in the service on July 1, 1924, except as herein 
ise provided, and every teacher thereafter appointed, shall be assigned 
other A of the class to which eligible or to Group C of class 2, and shall: be 
to Groted to Group D of class 2 or Group B of any class on the bacls of wick 
ae of superior teaching and of increased professional attainments as the 
Unit of Education may prescribe: * * #7" 
aed n 6 comes under Article TV of the enactment, which Artiele IV is 
Said “Method of. assignment. of employees to, salaries,” and it is to be 
entitle d the question does not involve promotions—which seems to have. influ- 
on mewhat the view of the school,authorities in their interpretation—but 
ae fitters of promotion. ire a separate article in the enactment, Article V, 
Oia, fs entitled “ Method of promotion of employees.” " 
eh enactment, paragraphs (d) and (e) of section 6, quoted, divided the 
a s of the junior high, schools into two classes according to their qualifica- 
pacer those “ possessing the eligibility requirements of teachers of elementary 
Hops, and those.“ posessing the eligibility requirements of teachers of senior 
TaN In paragraph, (d) the eligibility requirements of the first. class 
high 4 scribed or referred to parenthetically as “ classes, 3, 4, and 5 under the 
Meee rae 20, 1906, as amended,” and in paragraph (e) the eligibility require- 
ace of the "second class were described or referred to Darenthetically” as 
pee 6, Group A, under the act of June 20, 1906, as amended.” This division 
i t ‘the two classes of teachers having requirements of elementary or pene 
tek chools did not. require or impose a condition that the teachers shou 
igs eh in such classes om or prior to June 30, 1924, to entitle them to 
ake ee to the classes named, but had relation principally to requirements 
miteicherss i. e., elementary or senior high selools, respectively. eee 
at the teachers referred to in this submission were teachers in best de a 
schools as classes 3) 4,,and 5) under the act of 1906, but actually possessed o 


folinon Hil “to. bxrnod “pesteeiles a ; : 
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s of teachers of senior high Scho 
if 7906, they were entitled to assienmeys 
though they were not then actug) it 
d had not taken a competitiyy 


igi ire 
June 30, 1924, the eligibility requ: 
under class 6, Group A, of the Bo oo a 
on July 1, 1924, at hae Eh ie eR a 
i , under i 
in class 6, Group Vien 


amination for appointme ‘ : 
onthe question submitted is answered accordingly. J, R. MoOanr, 
See ae Comptroller General of the United States, 


2. DecistoN REAFFIRMED BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL JUNE 14, 1926 


WASHINGTON, June 14, 1926. 
M MISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA. 


, May 7, 1926, re 

Sir: Consideration has been given to SOG nee fesreopts the allocation" 
reconsideration of decision of March De rp as) Columbia, to the proper. sal 
certain junior high-sehoo’ arene yal (43 Stat. 367). Salary 

S rescribed by the act 0 ’ ae 5 a i 
a aay of whieh derision ara previously requested was stated in your 
letter of December 30, 1925, as follows: 

“Should the teachers in the junior high schools os ae tet of, Tone pnb 
placed, in classes 3, 4, and 5, prior to the ns in the elementary go} O24, 
who possessed the eligibility requirements of teachers tot ete Bae nools 
and who, in addition, had met the higher elegibil ty eM" Taga eeaNTG ard of 
Hducation for teachers in the junior high schools, be nt apodtoe Betsy a 
provided in section 6 of paragraph BD of the act of June 4, 1924, or should they 
remain as classified by the eee of schools? 

Swi he decision was as follows: 

Te the datchbis referred to in this submission were Hoey in junior high 
schools as classes 3, 4, and 5 under the act of 1906, but actually possessed oy 
June’ 30, 1924, the eligibility requirements of teachers of senior high Schools 
under class 6, Group A, of the act of 1906, they were entitled to assignment 
on July 1,,1924, to class 2, Group ©, even though they were not then actually jn 
class 6, Group A, under the act of 1906, and had not taken a competitive exam. 
ination for appointment thereto.” ' 

The request for reconsideration states as follows: u 

“The question at issue in this case is whether or not the petitioning teach. 
ers have met the higher eligibility requirements necessary for appointment ag 
teachers in the senior high schools. The aforementioned decision does not 
positively assert that in the judgment of the Comptroller General the aforemen. 
tioned teachers did possess the eligibility requirements of teachers of Senior 
high schools. 

“The answer to the above question is important, not merely from the stand. 
point of this limited number of teachers but from the standpoint of its effect 
on teachers now employed, or who may hereafter be employed in the schools of 
the District of Columbia. 

“Tf the decision is limited or can be limited to the group of persons already 
employed in our schools, the decision is of limited importance. If, however 
the decision may be construed as meaning that any teacher in our elementary 
schools on a class 1A salary, or any teacher in our junior high’ schools on a 
class 2A salary who, during her teaching, pursues courses leading to a degree, 
or in other manner similar to the manner in which the petitioning teachers 
have qualified for higher positions, are to be considered eligible to promotion 
to higher salary classes, and said promotion is to be made without examination 
conducted by the board of examiners, or without any administrative action on 
the part of the superintendent of schools and the Board of Education, then this 
decision of the Comptroller General, now under consideration, becomes of over- 
whelming importance. It is because of this possible effect of the decision that 
further evidence is submitted by the auditor of the District of Columbia, in 
accordance with an informal conference with the solicitor of the Comptrollor 
General's office.” 

It is further contended thatthe teachers did not possess the eligibility 
requirements of teachers in senior high schools for the reason, first, that they 
have never presented their credentials to the board of examiners, to have deter- 
mined the question of their eligibility for appointment in the senior high 
schools; second, that they had not passed the examination: prescribed by ‘the 
board of examiners as required by the act of June 20, 1906 (34 Stat. 318) 
and, third, that under the provisions of the rules of the Board of Education 
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be appointed to such a positi 

an not on except os their r lective na 
sand 6, lum the act of June Spe BONEN. here ae ote hires 

id fa ; » Having to do with the “ fi 
grap otion, transfer, or dismissal ” of tat end 
part promotion, transfer, of Publie-school officers and teachers; 
med’ ‘also a court decision relative to the right of a teacher to a intment 
citing paving taken the required examina d having been placed at the 
ae are stated believed as involyed 
decision of March. 5, 
promotions, transfers, or appoint- 
) t July 1, 1924. There was but one 
me jon before this office for decision—whether teachers who on June 30, 1924, 
in junior high schools holding teaching positions in classes 3, 4, and 5 
were ed by ay ach sae eaeege pee Possessing eligibility requirements 
s < of senio: sel S, could allocated to class 2 ded by; 
f teache™ paragraph B, of the act of June 4, 1924 spe terre 


(43 Stat. 372). There was 
sectifnrolved the question of appointment, Promotion, transfer, o 
10' 


r dismissal 
n 1c teachers or of teachers and officers generally, It was exclusively a 
of st mot allocation of teachers holding existing positions, having a certain 
nattel and possessing certain qualifi 


cations on June 30, 


1924, t 
seals fixed by the act of June 4, 1 Ch creer hg i ie 
he 3 


H 924, effective July 1, 1924.' And no other 
8S ion was considertd or decided in the decision. Note particularly the 
me graph on page 4 of the decision which reads: 


pagection 6 comes under Article TV 


pinion of the corporation 
showed that the teachers 
TS of senior high schools. 
within the meaning of sec- 
ers more particularly to the 
erience. These matters were 
ocating teachers in existing 


sel of the District of Columbia, then Submitted, 
3 counsesess the eligibility requirements for teache 
aid Prelieved the term 
| It is 6, paragraph BD, of the act of June 4, 1924, ref 
(uu ‘Abed scholastic attainments and teaching exp 
: Dre ptible of determination for purposes of all 
See ons to the new salary classes irrespective of the fact that the teachers 
ys) at taken a competitive examination. Following to its logical conclusion, 
had ta now urged in the request for reconsideration on the basis that only 
what teachers who had taken a competitive examination and were placed on a 
pho list for teaching in senior high schools Dossessed the “ eligibility require- 
rae » within the meaning of section 6, paragraph B, of the statute, there 
Oe haye been only one teacher on June 30, 1924, who would haye had the 
won Shility requirements.” That one would have been the teacher in the junior 
pee. hools who had taken the competitive examination for a senior high-school 
biel ae and stood at the head of the rated list. I can not agree that such was 
Lea ent or purpose of the enactment." 
Ss decision of March 5, 1926, must be and is affirmed. 
Respectfully, J. R. McCart, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


3, FurtHER INTERPRETATION BY CoMPTROLLER GENERAL, Fepruary 14, 1927 


WasuHIneTon, February 14, 1927. 
RESIDENT Boarp oF CoMMISSIONERS 
al ee District oF CoLuMBIA, 
Washington, D. 0. 


: as been received your letter of February 7, 1927, relative to the 
Bri obtle decisions of this office of March 5, 1926 (5 Comp. Gen. 692), 
A June 14, 1926 (5 id. 977), in the allocation of junior high-school teachers 
faded the provisions of the act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 367). more 
i You have stated that the application of said decisions as of July 1,:1924, wi 
in ome eases require immediate and also ultimate increases and ph osahe 
the salary rates of the teachers, necessitating in some cases immediate refu re 
to the Government. Accompanying your submission is a schedule of Pee 
ot immediate and ultimate increases and decreases in the salary rate of the 
junior high-school teachers involved. 
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j igh-school t 

The ci isions of this office held that if junior h eacherg 
Slat Ney ia 5. under the act of 1906, actually possessed, on June 30, to 
the eligibility requirements of the teachers of senior Biba seed under class a 
Group A, of the act of 1906, they were entitled to aco sary 1, 1924 ‘a 
Class 2, Group ©, under the provisions of the act of het “i c¥ supra, ever 
though they were not then actually in class 6, Group A, Satie the act of 190g. 
fnd had not taken a competitive examination for appoin ment thereto, Ne 
other question was considered or decided in said decisions. Such placement a 
of July 1, 1924, of the teachers with the eligibility requirements stipulated ww,’ 
a matter of statutory direction, with no discretion whatever in a boarq of 
education or otherwise. 

In view of the saving clause against reduction in’ the salary of teachers 
appearing in section 4 of the act of June 4, 1924, Dae the ‘Proper Dlacem, t 
of such teachers in class 2, Group C, as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the 
decisions hereinbefore cited, would not have caused any reductions in Salar 
And in view of the provisions of the statute for annual longevity Increases ig 
salary, the basis for the computations submitted so as to result in an immed; e 
or uitimate decrease in salary of some of the teachers is not apparent. The 
facts on the basis of which the computations submitted show immediate and 
ultimate Increases and decreases in the salary rates of teachers by an ADplica. 
tion of the decision of this office have not been disclosed. But if the computa. 
tions are correct, whether as a result of the application’of the decision o¢ th 
office or to correct other erroneous applications of the basic statute originally 
made in allocating teachers’ positions or in fixing initial salary rates, ¢y¢ 
salary rates would now appear to be for adjustment for pay periods beginnin, 
hereafter. The situation does not present any necessity to adjust salary rates 
retroactively effective. That which has been done heretofore under the admin. 
istrative view of the statute need not now be disturbed. (4 Comp, Dec, 478, 

i ; n, 89, 92. 
oe eeieetroliey Keane J J. R. McCann, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 


4. Insrructions FRoM’ THE AvDpITOR, FEBRUARY 17,°1927 


WasHINGTON, Mebruary 17, 1927, 
Dr. F. W. Barrov, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Docror Batiou: Tam forwarding herewith a copy of a decision ten 
dered by the Comptroller General of the United States to the commissioners, 
dated February 14, 1927, with reference to the application of the decision of that 
office of March 5, 1926 (5 Comp. Gen. 692), and June 14, 1926 (5 Comp. Gen, 
977), in the matter of the allocation of certain junior high-school teachers under 
the provisions of the act of June 4, 1924. 

You will note that the Comptroller General concludes his decision with 
statement to the effect that “the salary rates would now appear to be for adjust. 
ment to pay periods beginning hereafter,” and that “the situation does not 
present any necessity to adjust salary rates retroactively effective.” In other 
words, fhe Comptroller General's conclusion is that that which has been done 
heretofore under our administrative view of the law need not now be disturbed, 

I am suggesting that if practicable, the salary adjustments brought about 
through the application of the Comptroller General's decisions be made effective 
beginning with February 1, 1927, and I do not believe there would be justifica- 
tion for carrying out the thought expressed by Mr. Kramer, with which I will 
admit I agreed at the time, that the adjustment should carry over to the period 
beginning with March 1, 1927. 

Of course, under the decision of the Comptroller General transmitted here- 
with, there will be no reimbursement by the teachers where overpayments 
would occur as the result of the application of the Comptroller General’s de- 
cision. But in the other cases, where teachers have been underpaid and will 
be entitled to increased salaries beyond those heretofore certified, there is the 
chance that such teachers may desire to file separate claims with the auditor 
covering the additional amounts to which they would respectively be entitled 
for the period beginning with July 1, 1924. The auditor will entertain such 
claims. 

Very truly yours, D. J. Donovan, 
Auditor of the District of Columbia. 


’ 
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OARD OF EDUCATION 
REVIOUS ORDERS ON THE 


NTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
PE MEND RESCINDMENT 
: RIAITER, Marcn 2, 1927 


AND Spectra, 


ComMrtTEE or B 
OF PAssace 


OF ALL P. 


% the Comptroller General dated March 
(926, a8 subsequently modified ana interpreted by the Comptroller General, 


ion by the Board of Education of the 
gol lowiDE oa 


» 1924, and involved in the 
, 1926, and subsequent miodi- 
gieaecpectfully submitted. “S. 0. Kramer, 


“Acting Superintendent of Schools. 


ved : 
i AP CHARLES FF. Carust, 
“ FENRY GILLIGAN, 


“ Special Committee.” 


Procepunr Manor 2, 1927 
the Board of Dducation of the District of Columbia, 
To 1eS AND GENTLEMEN: In order to comply with th 
Lal General dated March 5, 1926, as subsequently 1 
troller Comptroller General, the superintendent reco; 
by pe eal of Education of the following order 
the at the Board of Hducation rescind its former action taken on July 1. 
1. assigning the following teachers to Salary Class 2A: Mr A. S. Rucker, 
1924, Norma B. Boyd, Mrs. J.T, Maloney, Miss M, y. Ruby, Miss Muriel A. 
Miss Mrs. G. S. Johnson. 
Be eanat the following teachers are hereby assi 
2, effect on and after July 1, 1924, at the salaries hereinafter stated, to take 
take on and after February 1, 1927: wr. A. S. Rucker, $2,200 Per annum ; 
efteet rma B. Boyd, $2,100 per annum; Mrs. J.T. Maloney, $2,400 per annum ; 
Miss M. V. Ruby, $2,400 per annum Miss Muriel ‘A. Milton, $2,000 per annum; 
Miss G. 8. Johnson, $2,100 per annum. 
TS. phat’ the superintendent of schools is hereby directed to make available to 
8. chers employed in the junior high schools copies of the decisions of the 
all Ee eoller General dated March 5, 1926, with all subsequent modifications and 
Peerpretations thereof by the Comptroller General 
ni 


4, That the superintendent of schools is hereby directed to notify all teachers 
nloyed in the junior high schools that the Board of Education will take the 
emp’ eaey steps to grant any teacher the benefits of the decision of the Comp- 
ita General under the following conditions: 
iti That the teacher file written a 
is ols on or before May 1, 1927. eee 
ae That the teacher present evidence that she was a teacher in a junior 
MY hool in the District of Columbia on June 30, 1924, and on that date 
wits se? d the eligibility requirements of teachers of senior high schools under 
poe g, CLOUD A, of the act of 1906, as defined in the decision of the Comptroller 
chathen h 5, 1926. 
See ae ind toachoe shall agree in writing to accept the salary adjustments 
Aye necessary by her assignment to class 2C, said adjustments to be effective 
os i ry 1, 1927. 7 
V4 rcv heradporia toudent of schools is directed to advise all teachers om 
5: 1 ff the junior high schools that while the adjustments of their See 
Lice the decision of the Comptroller General are made effective on an af ; 
ander ore 1927, nothing in these adjustments shall be construed to prevent 
hee from filing claim for an adjustment of her salary for the pene 
Mare February 1, 1927, and that the superintendent of schools pa any 
Deen claim filed with him to the auditor of the District of Columbia. 
iiiéspectfully submitted. S. E. Kramer, 


Acting Superintendent of Schools. 


e decision of the Comp- 
modified and interpreted 
mmends the adoption by 


gned to salary class 26 to 


pplication with the superintendent of 


roved : 
ane CHARLES F. Carust, 
Henry GILLIGAN, 
Special Committee. . 


SECTION VI. WHAT SCHOOL OFFICIALS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


: its a report coverip 
Hach officer in the school system annually subm ng 
of the major activities in his or her department. tecer genie the number ang 
scope of those reports, it is impracticable to print ne i xt sata ntendent’, 
annual report to the Board of Education. These rane Rae Aun Valtabig 
information concerning the activities of the school Eve pms are made Use of 
by the superintendent and other officials from time peat ey ey 

In preceding years the superintendent has selec! a MG ¢ mas Teports 
for publication as a part of his report. This year a different procedure jg being 
followed. } 
- In this section of the annual report, the SOO eee TT incorporat, 
quotations from the annual reports of most of the Se 09 ne ine In ma ing 
the selections the superintendent has been desirous 0 Dror ane ° public wite 
worth-while information concerning the educational ac Vena of the seh, 
system. Other portions of the annual reports of officers might have Served the 
purpose as well as the selections which have been made. 


Dirrorors oF SpectAL SUBJECTS AND DEPARTMENTS 
DRAWING 


The course of study that is being organized for elementary and junior ang. 
menion high ae apa built upon the following objectives: To develop in a 
children the ability to recognize art quality wherever found, to develop thg 
desire for art quality in their personal possessions, their homes, and commun| , 
to develop discriminating judgment in the selection of material things o¢ lite’ 
and to develop the ability to express: creatively through the application of art 
principles.—Pthel Bray, director, Divisions I-X. 

The art program is developed through a stimulation of self-expression in 
illustration and design with the use of clay, wood, paint, paper, and other art 
media, The child thinks and reasons through his plan and execution in go far 
as his past experiences and creative power will permit. As the need and desire 
for help arise guidance in the use of art media and the principles of. design Is 
given.— Rosa L. Nivon, director, Divisions X—XIII. 


DOMESTIC ART AND DOMESTIC SOIENCE 


It is not possible to make all the visits that should be made; it is Necessary 
to decide where and when the director can most effectively be of seryice and 
go to those places regardless of the urge sometimes to go where she needs only 
to yisit and observe. A number of visits have been made to various Schools, 
which have not been to teachers; other matters of business make such calls 
necessary. The routine clerical work, securing and writing specifications, requi- 
sitions, giving examination, etc, has been part of the director's duties.—Jdq F. 
O'Neal, director, Divisions I-LX, 

The work given to the special classes and the sixth grade is commonly calleq 
“housekeeping,” while that given to the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades js 
spoken of as “cooking,” although in each the underlying principles for the 
selection and purchase of materials; the science basis for workmanship; and 
the fundamental principles of nutrition are taught—Hmma S. Jacobs, director, 
Divisions I-IX. 

IOUSEHOLD ARTS 


The outstanding feature of the departments of domestic science and domestic 
art during the past school year was the organization of a department of house- 
hold arts. Due to the resignation of the director of domestic art, the two depart- 
ments were combined and put under the supervision of the director of domestic 
Science who was designated as director of household arts. By this, the publie 
schools of Washington haye taken a step toward the progressive opinions of the 
leaders in the field of home’ economics.—Julia W. Shaw, director, Divisions 
X-XIII. 
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KINDERGARTENS 


iS, however, so that at pres- 
me re very few neighborhoods where rt 3 iH 
ms ets Eu indereartaae children are unable to begin their 
school * be * 
* 


director of kindergartens, The cl, 
of ort the Public Library every two weeks —g i rected 


met S 
Divisio is to afford opportunity for the development, practice, and appreci- 
ou of those traits which society so Sorely needs for its general welfare.—Jmo- 
ation | vormley, director, Divisions X-XIII, 

ene 
g MANUAL TRAINING 


re are several factors which affect the Success of the shopwork, but, as in 

jhe jects, the really essential one j, 

er OMe drawn upon for units of instruction 
to ing as far as time permits. ‘These units may b 

r ojects. The function of & course of study is to i 

f Diane and to suggest projects by which they may 


nee and by accepted methods.—Jonhn 4, Chamberl 
que 


pix. aim of the industrial arts as presented in the 
he nity for motor activity and contact and expe 
oppor’ elated to real life activities. In the junior 
als © rtunity for exploration to discoyer throu 


elementary shops is to give 
rience with tools and mate- 
high schools, the aim is to 


oD glk a variety of courses and 

offer jals the interests and aptitudes of pupils. The vocational school aims 
mater nite yocational preparation—Oliver W. McDonald, director, Divisions 
for 


MUSIO 


uch work has been done on courses of study during the past two years. The 


XXII 

. 

high, the junior high appreciation, the Senior high, and the senior high 

: junior jation are now practically complete, ready for submission to the respec- 

apprmrasic corps and school principals —Zdivin N. 0. Barnes, director, Divisions 

tive } } 

} LIX. aims of music instruction in our schools Proceed from the point of view 

The usic is at once an art subject and a universal language of the emotions. 

he 7 primary aim, therefore, is to furnish a wholesome’ atmosphhere and a 

our ae background, to inculcate that appreciation which will result in fine 
iat ication, and a refined emotional response to the best music.—Alfred H. 
Johnson, director, Divisions X=XTIT. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


7 im of the ‘year’s work has been to educate the daily classroom 

: tae De eeentngr the aims and ‘purposes! of physical education, presenting 

anrad view Of its social and ethical value aS well as fhe physical.— Rebecca 

, Divisions I-IX. - 

Set ie oniiritig yaried activities sponsored by the physical education 

rile ent: | Milk service, weighing and measuring, diptheria immunization, 

deparum Ss, preschool examinations, athletic badge tests, nutrition clinics, and 

fe Oe aatloh} T ‘have selected the subsequent ones’ with’the hope that 

Heat have an idea of the breadth of our work and of some of the needs 
nat ons evident.—Anita J. Turner, director, Divisions X—XIT. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 
-" : year’ teacher 
ing results of the year’s: program show a broader ti 
eeieasocan, Hetaatat rey: in the technique of teaching, a wider viewpoint, the 
, 
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ng responsibility and cooperation, g 
a keener realization that the chila 


Ss 
center of the educative process together with a greater desire for selfimpron® 


ment.—Willa 0. Mayer, director, Divisions X-XU1. 


development of a greater teachi: 


More 
effective purposing and planning, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY 


The most important work of the year has been the planning of our Work 4 
accordance with the new course of study. In order that the course of stna 
might be put into effect it was necessary to Jaye certain science matey 1. 
We are indebted to the superintendent and his assistants for the Drocuring g% 
these supplies. The children participated with enthusiasm in these lessons, ne 
they reported making 660 telegraph sets, 677_tin-can telephones, 836 electne 
magnets, 97 radios, 592 wind-pressure toys, 157 ~water-pressure toys, and the 
repairing of 250 door bells —Esther W. Scott, teacher in charge, Division Lix 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


It is indeed gratifying to report that 730 home gardens are now being operateg 
by pupils who received instruction in the school gardens last. spring, Th 
garden teachers are following a definite program of visits to these home gardeng 
during the summer.—Percy J. Rayford, director, Divisons X-XIII. 


COMMUNITY CENTERS 


The work of the community center department touches many phases of the 
city's life. The past year has shown a growth in activities and in the com. 
munity service rendered by the department. This development has been Possible 
because of the devoted service of the community secretaries and the coopera. 
tion given by citizens and civic organizations.—Sibyl Baker, director, 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


From September 21, 1926, through June 22, 1927, there were reported to this 
office for special investigation a total of 28,609 cases of absence, as compared 
with 20,078 the year preceding, Attention is called to the fact that these 
28,609 cases do not refer to those which were reported under the legal provisions 
requiring the reporting of absences under specified conditions. The 28,609 CASeg 
constituted special requests from the public, parochial, and private schools, 
social agencies, and citizens for service from the attendance officers in the jn: 
vestigation and adjustment of attendance difficulties. There was an increase 
of 42.4 per cent in the volume of work reported for special Investigation as 
compared with an increase, of 1.95 per cent in the public school enrollment in 
1926-27 over that of 1925-26—Fay DL. Bentley, director. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


The program of motion-picture lessons has been carried on along the same 
lines as in preceding years, We have benefited again from the public-spiriteq 
generosity of Mr. Harry Crandall in giving the use of his theaters for our les- 
sons. Two additional theaters were offered this year, the Colony and the 
Chevy Chase. As the BE. V. Brown School preferred to continue use of its 
auditorium, the latter theater has not been used by the schools. 

Two hundred and forty-six film lessons have been divided between the three 
members of the corps—J. Elizabeth Dyer, teacher in charge, Divisions I-IX,. 

Six theaters were in use for the motion-picture lessons, namely, Rosalia, 
Broadway, Dunbar, Lincoln, Blue Mouse, and Favorite. One hundred and 
thirty-two lessons were given, with a total attendance of 34,652. Other lessons 
were given in classrooms. Slides, pictures, models, and motion pictures were 
included in the material used and distributed to schools for teachers’ use. 
There was a turn over of §,595 slides. Elementary, junior high, high, and nor- 
mal schools were served.—Rebecca J. Gray, teacher in charge, Divisions X—XIII, 


Heaps oF DEPARTMENTS IN HicH ScHoois 
BUSINESS PRACTICE 


The greatest need of improvement in the commercial work of the high schools 
is in the practice of granting a certificate at the conclusion of two years’ work. 
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ractice was started about 40 years ago when the full academic course in 
P 


e ools was three years. The three-year graduation course has very 
Be pigb ea increased by one year, but the two-year certificate course remains, 
oper! term for a commercial high-school} course is four years, which exists 
Pad bere our schools. The next best procedure is to require three satisfac- 
a all wes of intensive specialized training in commercial subjects for a cer- 
ony x al Arcturus L. Howard, Divisions Ix. 

ate 


BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, AND PHYSICS 


and, with the same teaching 
S ht. The classes in both sub- 
staff, pave continued to grow and in each of the aca 


Pupils electing a second year of the sub- 

pas bee! ne latter is all the more interesti 
ject. poard allows no credit for a second year in a science—William P, 
entra ogy and chemistry, Divisions I_1x, 
pal, peamber in the various classes remains about the same. The Eastern 

Ki <ho0l is the only school in which physics is offered for two years. The 
igh ae are well pleased with the opportunity.— William A, Hedrick, physics, 
uden” x 


pivi So afly; monthly meetings of all the Science ten 
pegular’s 


aR aes of topics, and had for their purpose 
ide 


broadening the viewpoint of 
ri the teachers in their work.—Nelson B. Weathe 

pen a 

: ENGLISH 


work in the English department in the 

feel a bette shape then ever before, 
7 ‘supervision which it has been possibl 
oa artment, much progress has been mac 
) por relent service. Special mention should be made of the improvement 
notably © ral English in all regular classes of both junior and senior high 
made in oa of the very remarkable results that have been achieved in our 
chools a English classes in the senior high schools; Out-of-town visitors 
ial oe bees have expressed great enthusiasm for the work observed.— 
to Wit Simons, Divisions I-Ix. 
sarah E- to improve the language skills of the students, the head of the depart- 
In prea attted to Assistant Superintendent Wilkinson the following plan 
ment BOR I, An analysis of the results of the tests. II. A Program of 
for 1927- edial features. III. A standardized diagnostic test administered 
neral Pantie of the second semester, provided arrangements are made for 
at the esha and papers to the teachers of English in time to allow the 
returning Aid remedial program. IV. A program of specific remedial features 
execution © the individual needs of the students. Y.A final test late in May, 

SEE ela Cromwell, Divisions X—XTIT. 


junior and senior high 
Owing to the very detailed and 
e for me to give the 135 teachers 
le and the teachers have rendered 


HISTORY 


nt is visited at least once each semester. Some 

eee art aeiora orton! i Colstaretieds with teachers are held whenever 
SE eo ‘vill be valuable, immediately after the visit.. On some occasions 
Tithink pay classes for the purpose of demonstrating to teachers how a par- 
Libera fe should be taught—George J. Jones, Divisions I-IX. . e- 
Healat rR isiting, conferences following visits, and meetings have een pa - 

Ce of supervision. A departure this year was the inauguration 0: 
poe Dipeedemoustration lessons given by the head of the department Ten, 
HiVicoons were given.—Otelia Cromeell, Divisions X—XIII. 
su ssons 


ae, LATIN AND MODERN LANGUAGES 


f study, in view of the sug- 
, has been given, too, to the course o: 3 ; 
mee panes Aitateat investigation committee. The peneral baie oe ae 
Lia has our cordial approval—the trend, that is, away from cess: 
70376—27—_5 L 
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tuay of formal grammar toward a very large ee wo meanmpicagis acted 

S eboad of the details we are suspending dine inductive Se ceah te anaes 
ment are the reviv: Hat s 

Se hing aad the postponement of Caesar to the fourth semester.—Mabey 0. 

Divis =OXe 
EN 1 EGR BEE of schools is increasing, tor var avociattine heaq 
of the department of modern languages to ret oak teachers six times facherg 
r i r and classes 0: rf 

ears times a seer ‘ ; : ; , 

Kk orn languages only take a two-y, 
of our children taking modern j YO-Vear 
Be oO re datanaltying our course so that they wit a we understan 
spoken French, to read and write iaute sans as much as possible, to 
s k oh.—Rene Samson, Divisions I-l*. Mas i 
Se anal Latin for 14 years, this office aimed first io RAN me courses 
of study particularly in the modern languages for Soo nieve rat gna the 
foreign languages taught in the junior, leh scot New. arate ya kiaat Gian 
have studied our own courses of study, the s Pete hacen} ’ ‘cago, 

i i s Angeles. Because 0 his study we 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Los A ase ; 

F ttees of teachers aims, methods, 
are working out in detail through comm ttees s , i 
‘ ; aS mage, This will mean a complete course of 

maxima and minima for such language. d Spanish. Two years 
‘ semesters for Latin, French, German, and SI ted J S will 
See psoweanifel to finish these courses of study, which are pene workeq 
atid by the teachers of these languages meeting in small groups with the heaq 


of the department.—Olyde C. McDuffie, Divisions X-XIL. 
MATHEMATICS 


i sw v yi t and testing the course og 

he junior high schools we have been trying ou : ig 
Bray Lea aanaed and authorized in September, 1926. This course of study 
has had the approval of the principals, and ais final mea rake one, 7 of 
juni - achers of mathematics there was s ron unanimous 
PI nae pa ime such observations and constructive 


the course, and at the same t r 
pas will enable us more effectively and efficiently to teach from the 
course another year—William J. Wallis, Divisions I-IX. go 

The head of the department of mathematics, Divisions X-XIIT, believes ih 


i of scholastic standards and teaching efficiency in the work of 
ine Speen. considers the opportunity of visiting classes one of the best 
means of discovering the character of instruction, and actual achievements of 
teacher and pupil. To this end, 144 visits were made by the head of the de- 
partment, to classrooms ; 8 to 6 visits, usually a class period in length, to each 


teacher—Hthel O. Harris, Divisions X—XIII. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


The manner in which the course of study was handled was most commend- 
able, and I was especially pleased with the effort and enthusiasm my teachers 
in the junior high schools displayed in putting over their work. The annual 
drill and track meet in the junior schools at the close of the year gave evidence 
of much effort by those in charge of this work.—G. Harris White, Divisions 
I-IX. 

Principals of buildings are beginning to appreciate the objectives of physical 
education. Many of the educational courses pursued lay stress upon these 
objectives in the general scheme of worthy citizen making. This is resulting 
in willingness to cooperate with the teachers of physical training in putting 
across their programs. There is less of the feeling that minor subject means 
of minor importance on the part of pupils and teachers of academic subjects, 
Field days and health weeks haye increased respect for physical education — 
Edwin B. Henderson, Divisions X—XII1. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


The auto-mechanics course was seriously handicapped for a greater portion 
of the year due to the prohibition of gasoline in the shop. All cars had to be 
drained of gas, pushed into the shop, repaired, pushed out, filled with gasoline, 
and then started and adjusted. With the ceiling made fireproof and gas 
allowed in the shop we were able to reorganize the work, and considerable 
improyement was noted. < 


, 
. 
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PRINCIPALS oF JUNIOR Hiay Scnoors 


DIVISIONS I-Ix 


col Columbia Junior High Se 
t Colum n igh School to proyid 
efforr children in their ability to grasp the su’ 
Oo rticular 


eS ipal. 4 

princ’ ynior High—VFor the second year wi 
ine Laie parilarlyiecent Waa HS have operated quite successfully 

res tes as near as we can tabulate that as 
jnd. failure in one or more subjects as a direct 
a qarold 2. Warners principal. 
work: Junior High—According ft. i 
aon u § to available informa 

weet school year will be approximately 675 pupils. pe HOMAGE Cae 

F arent jncrease in the student body, and at the same zi aa 5 
PPromic and one shop teacher for service elsewhere in the ¢ 

ca crease in the size of classes for recitati 
omeher will have considerably more than the 750 student 


ch shop teacher will have the approximate 600-hour requirement without 


Stracbridge, principal. 
e Langley Junior High 
t es outside of the regular 
Sin ethical, educational, and 


enoasiDg the number of recitation periods.—Ralph W. 


Langley Junior High—During the past school year, th 
ool undertook to carry on certain educational activiti 
rricultm. These activities embraced course: 


pcational guidance and a course in silent reading for bac as 
A) W. Draper, principal. g for backward pupils. 
D farland Junior High.—The most 


¢ important features si 

Ah of Macfarland Junior High School during the masts Morten HL 

peen the open pe of the Brightwood Junior High School annex and the new 
groom Wing. 

ourhe opening of the new Brightwood elementary school in September re- 
Jeased the old Brightwood building, and int response to repeated requests for 
funlor high-school facilities in the territory north of that now served by 
Macfarland it was decided to organize classes in the old building along junior 
high-school lines, and annex the unit, for purposes of general administration, 
to this building— Howard P. Safford, principal. 

Powell Junior High—We have attempted to reduce the number of failures in 
four ways. The subject teacher has tried through a coaching hour and through 
ersonal conference to prevent failure; the section teacher has tried to create 
a class morale that will not tolerate failures; the principal has interviewed all 
pupils failing, first, in section groups, and then as individuals, to discover the 
cause of failures. These conferences have been made the subject of conference 
in faculty meeting and with individual parents. TI attach reports showing the 
percentage of failure by subject and by grade for each semester—Bertie 
Backus, principal. 

Stuart Junior High.—The Stuart Junior High School was founded February 
4, 1927. 
’ So s bd * . * 

“On Tuesday, May 24, 1927, the three units were finally moved into the new 
puilding. The pupils marched from the three graded schools in rank and file, 
and arrived at the new building at 10.30. Appropriate farewell exercises had 
been held in the three school buildings before leaying. Upon arrival at the 
Stuart Building the pupils lined up on H Street in front of the school, then 
gaye the salute to the United States flag, sang the Star-Spangled Banner, and 
marched into the auditorium.—Claus J. Sclucartz, principal. 


DIVISIONS X—XIIL 


Francis Junior High—The Francis Junior High School was organized Feb- 
Tuary 1, 1927, classes being held in the Stevens and the Sumner-Magruder 
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+ ol buildings. On March 1, 1927, activities were transferreq to 
Soeabatldlte the Toh R. Francis Junior High School, located at Twenty-fonytie 
and N Streets NW.—Robert N. Mattingly, principal. 

Randall Junior High—The year 1926-27 stands out as a year of distinetiy, 
achievement and progress in the history of the Randall Junior High Scho, 1 
Marked improvement in its physical condition, its administrative efficiency, ts 
educational accomplishments, and social service were happily experience Not 
only by the students and faculty but by the community as a whole—gq. Smity 

ormley, principal, . 

Tey pees High—This report presents three phases of the year’s Work a4 
Shaw Junior High School, namely: I. Improvement of instruct ion. IT, Research 
and guidance. III, Problem pupil adjustment.—Mineola Kirkland, Principa), 


Principats oF SeNtor Hien ScHoors 
DIVISIONS I-Ix 


Business High School—lQDach teacher of the school was asked to comment 
briefly upon some subject of present interest—especially with respect to innoy, e 
tions and improvements. I have edited these paragraphs, excluding duplications 
and submit them as a report for the year ending June, 1927. , 

. e * * * e * 


Last fall dancing in the gymnasium during the lunch hour was inaugurateg 
under the auspices of the council. 

The dancing was supervised by teachers. It furnished healthful recreation 
for the students and also provided an excellent medium for bringing them 
together socially under approved conditions. c 

Music was furnished by a student orchestra under the leadership of Henry 
Goldstein. The price of admission, 5 cents, was not exorbitant for the pupil, 
but added materially to the treasury of the council. 

When the dancing was inaugurated, there were misgivings and doubts of its 
success on the part of many teachers, but through the zeal of Miss Clary anq 
those assisting her, this has proved to be a very successful innovation and 
should be continued next year—aAllan Davis, principal. 

Central High School.—It has been found possible to arrange the program of 
classes for next semester so as to dismiss all afternoon session pupils by the 
end of the eighth period (about 3.30 p. m.), instead of the ninth period, as Was 
the case last year, or the tenth period two years ago. Also, all afternoon 
session pupils will be required to report at the beginning of the second school 
period instead of the first recitation period on their program, as has been the 
practice heretofore. This minimizing of staggered hours will help yery 
decidedly in the general management of the student body—Alvin WW. Miller, 
principal. 

BRastern High School.—Motion pictures have helped materially to solve the 
problem of what to do with the pupils during the latter half of the two lunch 
periods. The pupils find entertainment and instruction in the assembly hall, 
where, on at least three days a week, motion pictures are shown.—Charles ITart, 
principal. 

McKinley Technical High Schook—The topic uppermost in the minds of 
everyone in Technical High School is naturally the new building. This matter 
has taken almost the entire time of the principal and much of the teachers’ 
time. When the building is completed we expect it to be one of the outstanding 
high schools of the United States, for school authorities and the municipal 
architect have spared no means within their power to make it so—Jrank 0: 
Daniel, principal. 

Western High School—I recommend, therefore, that the following program 
be considered in making pians for the opening of the next school year: 

First. All pupils admitted by the board of admissions shall present their 
admission cards and all credentials to the school assigned not later than 
Friday noon before the opening day. 

Second. Applications for transfer shall be made to the principal not later 
than Wednesday noon before the opening day. 

Third. Make-up examinations shall be given on the Friday before the opening 
day.—Elmer S. Newton, principal. 
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DIVISIONS X-XIIL 


trong Technical High School 
Arn deavor and prophetic achievement, As the se 


uf 

nctio! High School.—We are especially con 

f We loss due to retardation and miladjusteenes Gécts 
econom yarious groups of teachers looking toward impr 
ade we should be happy if it were Possible to have 
tion- tional and yocational guidance —altey L. Smith, pi 
e 


unbar with the 
Certain studies were 


Sreater facliities for 
rincipal. 
PRINCIPALS of NormaL Scxoois 


DIVISIONS x—xnr 

\ 

Normal School.—The school year ended June 30, 1927, has been marked 

afin@? irnest endeavor on the part of the officers and teacher: : 


stan assistant superintendent. Also, there has bi vd 
Se TIOW i een exhibited on the part 
ee students a fine spirit of helpfulness in ali matters pertaining to the 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS oF ELEMENTARY Scxoois 
DIVISIONS I-Ix 


progress of the six-three-three plan of organization—The transfer of these 

ctions throughout the year leaves the total number of seventh and eighth 

ie pupils who retain the elementary-school status at 4,176 and brings the 

tal enrollment of seventh and eighth grades in the junior high schools up to 
tote Tenry W. Draper, first division. 

30 forms.—The early. inspection of insanitary and wornout textbooks, the 

Ate requisition forms, with quotas giyen, have greatly facilitated prompt 
ie ficient closing of the year and preparation for the coming year. With 
and ¢ and supplies delivered several weeks before the opening of school, all 
ore in readiness for the pupils. The new forms for request for repairs, 
we iding one to be retained by the principal, is most satisfactory—Janet 
ia! tiam, second, fourth, and eighth divisions, 

Cis schools.—On the opening of schools in September, 1926, four new ele- 
ne y-school buildings and one eight-room addition to another were occupied 
mene Tirst time.—Yphraim G. Kimball, third division. 
Bs, a education.—The supervising principals note with interest and com- 

us tion the progressive development of the courses in visual education in 
ne aiools Wach year more buildings are reached with this modern means of 
oy Srction We are glad that this department received an apportionment of 
ney but would like the amount assigned to be larger in order to take proper 
ws of the films in charge of the department and for other incidental expenses.— 

ly, fifth division. 
Sate gaye committee.—The duties of the committee on textbooks for 

Re snentary schools have been less arduous this year than last year. The 
ae ement of out-of-date geographies, histories, and spellers last year and 
the ‘introduction of new reading material limited the work of the committee 
ae year to adopting new books of series already in use, to recommending a 

aa CaS of copy books, and to adding some desirable supplementary books 
ie the lists —Adelaide Davis, sixth division. 

Curriculum revision—The committee appointed to revise the courses of study 
in arithmetic, reading and literature, English, history, and geography for the 
elementary schools through the sixth grade devoted the brief time at its dis- 
posal before the close of school last year to.consideration of the studies made 
by the National Education Association, the department of superintendence, ae 
Columbia University, and to reading and discussion of the most recent pub! i 
cations on curriculum making. The revised courses of study of States an 
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large cities were collected and peas to subcommittees for study ang 
— ide Davis, sixth division. ; 

Se ealtionah pane olton cutie the past year Hi eavanitia given myo 
needed help in supervision of grades 5 and 6. W ad Ho addi 7 to the 4 : 
work of the other members of the staff of the assistant cee ntendent in 
charge of education in grades 1 to 6 there has been decided growt ute he you 
teachers and marked changes toward a more progressive type 0 teaching i 
some of the more experienced ones.—Hlizabeth A. Hummer, seventh division, 

Ungraded schools.—Briefly it may be said that the regrading of Pupils ang 
the establishment of opportunity classes coupled with the activities of ie 
attendance department have reduced considerably the number of discontenteg 
Se iahT etlog Atay I ask that a conference of officers be held in Septem. 
ber next to determine whether it is feasible to keep open 4 nights Der wee 
for 30 weeks and thus satisfy the college demand for 120 hours? The hight 
high schools in operation were tlie Business, McKinley, Hine, and Jefferson, 

Vacation schools.—About 70 per cent of those attempting summer work were 
successful in securing additional credits or in passing to 4 higher grade, A 
recent survey indicates that nearly all of these completed successfully the work 
of the subsequent semester. The results of this survey were extremely Sratify. 
ing to those in charge of summer activities.—Walter B. Patterson, ninth 
division, special activities. 

DIVISIONS X-X1I1 


The supervising principal is, on the one hand, the administrative officer of hig 
or her division and, on the other hand, the educational leader of the groy 
with which he or she is charged. Organization and management, together with 
a vast amount of routine matter, constitute the extramural duties, while the 
intramural concern is to improve the instruction and keep his principal ang 
teachers in touch with the latest and best approved school practices by and 
through sympathetic, helpful cooperation, 

. 


* * * * e Py 


The supervising principals, observing so much of the traditional mass teach. 
ing and inherited methods of instruction, centered upon “ Individual instruc. 
tion” as a worth-while topic of study and discussion for grades 5-8 from 
October to February, inclusive. - 

* * e e . * * 


We shall continue our educational program of 1926-27, and, with the coop- 
eration of the teaching and official force, trust that we may entirely eliminate 
timeworn practices in the classroom and bring about better understanding of 
educational procedure and policies on the part of the supervisory force.—Nmnaq 
F, G. Merritt, Divisions X—X1; John C. Bruce, Division XIIT. 

The twelfth division embraces the special schools and activities of Divisions 
X-XIII, namely, atypical, ungraded, and open-window classes; health, night, 
and yacation schools; instruction of the deaf, dumb, blind, and speech defec- 
tives; visual instruction and playgrounds. 

I wish to state at the beginning of this report that each teacher in the special 
department has pursued one or more courses in education, industrial arts, and 
occupational therapy during the school year, This higly professional attitude 
on the part of the teachers is encouraging and evinces their splendid spirit of 
cooperation, desire for self-improvement. and determination to motivate the 
special work according to the latest and most approved educational theories 
and practices.—Leon L. Perry, twelfth division, special activities. 


Cuizr EXAMINERS OF BoArps oF EXAMINERS 


The regular meetings of the board of examiners occurred on Tuesday of each 
Week throughout the year beginning at 3 p. m. In addition, there were meet- 
ings called to consider various matters of prime importance, including oral 
examinations. The total number of meetings held was 60, varying in length 
from two to seyen hours, with short intermissions in the case of the longer 
meetings. The 60 meetings did not include the 12 days spent in actually 
holding the examination, on which days the board of examiners had to be 
present to conduct orals for out-of-town candidates and, together with Miss 
Monday, either to sit in the examination room or to attend to the details of 
the examinations—Harry English, chief examiner, Divisions I-IX. 


= ae 
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Swmmary of evaminati ons 


Number | Number 
taking Passed 


—Hovward H. Long, chief examiner, Divisions X-XIII. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDEN rg OF ScHooLs 


DIVISIONS I~-Ix 


andling of the major 


Bi jvities of administration at headquarters, but the strengthening of the hands 


acth Jd Officers, principals, and teachers, thus making fo: 
G 
0 


f 
in the 


k in’ the classroom, by a more 


uction of better books 
d equipment to meet the needs of teachers in their classroom activities, 
ani 


f the most striking results srowing out of the superintendent's reorgani- 
One fia is the development of a more independent, responsible, and efficient 
ation Vr ry-school principal, 
eleme * 
* 


* * e e * 


principal is the recognized administrative and supervisory head of her 
The I it, and as such has within her hands largely the controlling factors 
school un the present success and the future development of her school. The 
that Bune her administration depends largely upon her industry, her person- 
outcome executive ability, her professional preparation, her inspirational 
ality, — her educational philosophy, and her yision, Fortunately for her the 
Jeaders! Wes are as great as the responsibilities, 
opportun A * * . * ° 
s 


vere only 14 buildings of 16 rooms or more having free, non- 
In} 1020 Lets This number has increased steadily until last year there 
teaching vce achol. chit haying administrative principals. “In 1920 there were 
were DL FiaryeneOl buildings of eight roonis or less, each in charge of a teach- 
A eet pal, Last year there were only 51 such buildings. This rapid 
me mndne has had a most salutary effect upon the local situation in many of 
deve! 
our elementary pehoolsy 2 é pa r 
f . 
y i ge c *Ipfulness 
“ rc) rtment is now making its large contribution of he pful 
one Roma inter: principal, bringing into the hands of the principals 
Ffeenation scientifically obtained and Se: to ae eesti pupae a 
infor y grouping and the better instructio: : 
guiding chart os the peter ero ping = ai ze 
* 


Modern equipment and appropriate books and materials have had a part also 
in improving phe program as insianction: . : . 
. 


fore has the work of the elementary 

eR aisvan orivalyenavoneed, Parti coordination of the administrative 

sete Bigg! headquarters. It is a distinct pleasure to me to report so eat 

a Welontiénts in the elementary schools during the past year.— Robert L. 
ue oi charge of eJementary schools, Divisions I-IX. 
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When two years ago the positions of director of primary and director of 
meviath Tnatenctioh are area into one, emphasis was placed on the unig 
tion of instruction of the whole elementary school field. During the past van 
the wisdom of this change of administrative policy has been shown in the att sa 
that has been made by the entire unit on some of its problems, ‘pha ae 
knowledge that has come into the field of child psychology and the chay aa 
conditions of living to-day demand new objectives and new technics in teach), In 
in this the elementary school has its clearly defined problems. hg; 

One of the most outstanding problems for us has been the use of the a 
furnished by the research department and the resulting classification of Clant® 
into X, Y, Z groupings. In recognizing that children can be tangny “Ses 
efficiently, less wastefully, where groups are more nearly homogeneous fal 
school faces the task of providing different standards and different objectiy, e 
for each group. es 

Teaching accelerated groups is not a reward but a responsibility ; teachin: 
groups is not a hardship but an opportunity. While the accelerated childy Z 
Should get the essentials of the elementary school in less time, care must e 
taken to see that they come out with real power in thinking, in leadersh{ 
ability (o use the tools of learning. The tendency to rush these children throy 2 
without having them really educated must be guarded and watched, Bh 

With the Z group effort must be made to see that these children learn to 
well in their limited field the things that they can do. This means Not oy 
efficiency in the tool subjects but ability to think straight in the social subje, 
in literature, and in natural science in so far as their ability will permit, 

The most gratifying outcome of the year 1926-27 has been the stimulus th 
has been felt on all sides in working on these problems. This stimulus hag beat 
evidenced through: } 

1. Interest in demonstration lessons giyen at the Thomson School Or else. 
where. x 

2. The number of teachers taking educational courses at George Washington 
University. 

8. Study groups working on special problems. 

4. The number of teachers taking work this summer at the different uni. 
yersities, 

5. Intelligent participation in the making of the new courses of study 
under way.—Rose Lees Hardy, in charge of kindergartens and elemen 
schools, Divisions I-IX. 

In order that progress might be made in classification into homogeneous 
X, Y, Z groupings, we have concentrated our efforts on getting such data as are 
necessary into the hands of those supervising principals, junior high-schoo} 
principals, and high-school principals as have made request for these data, 


do 


ily 
Cts, 


how 
tary 


s * * e ° * ry 
The total number of tests given was 110,822, 
2 * * . J * * 


We have continued our practice of testing all 6B pupils going to junior high 
schools so that the research ratings can be sent to these schools. Any Pupils 
not so tested who enter junior high schools from outside the city have been 
tested at the junior high schools by some one there assigned to the task, 

2 e * * * . Py 


The clinical phase of our work has been one in which we havé taken con. 
siderable pride; we think it one of the most distinctive phases of service which 
we have been able to render, this clinical study of crucial problem cases in our 
schools, 

s . e = . . * 


One thousand four hundred and eighty-seven maladjusted children with whom 
we have worked showed 36% per cent due to mental inferiority. 


* s * e * * * 


We found that a great many pupils reported to us were neurotic cases, many 
of these so neurotic as to need psychiatric treatment (87 of them). We were 
able to secure help for 21 pupils through the ever splendid cooperation of Dr. 
Loren Johnson, Dr. Thomas Moore, Dr. Winifred Richmond, and Dr. John Lind. 
The difficulty with these cases, of course, is an emotional and volitional one 
and a matter of mental maladjustment, not a matter of mental inferiority. 


- . 2 2 * . . 
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ae tk for the mental 
rr 
are st is a growing feeling among psychiatris 
ny ¢: i ‘ 
pajostmen hla neurotic constitution early renoren be prevented if work is 
Pf inte ataehed ty thera cit ON more effective than 
ave F . S would seem 
to B urgent school needs.—Jessie La gaile, in charge of educatinal cao 


ts that successful mental 


DIVISIONS X-xnI 


ve sram of activities ti 

{opr ods of teaching and es tending to modern- 

joe oUF nett . £ ies practices in the supervision of teachers. 
* 


form a sturdy character. Edu. 
cal then, should seek to ¢ 
ction Teate situati 
Ujred, those habits formed, and those attitu 
acd’ ial efficiency and service, P 
* * é ; 
the idea of creating an atmosph 
wees the work of this office has hexuiie NG eet euenee 
& ears work, but an approach to the 


jlowing lines: 
oa By securing more and a better type of supervision from administrative 


and child ma: 
No startiing results are claimed tor 
Problem has been made along the 


als. 
princip linking up the work of the special a 
ie red Ran a sp lepartments with the program 


3, BY encouraging a wider use of the project method and the activities 


prostry stressing the value of 

| By stressing the value o industrial arts and the 

fect #4 outgrowths of the project activities of the ies Gates bet tt ah 
5. BY Picriraee teachers to make more use of objective tests in their class- 

rocedure. 

roo bringing together in conference the directors and supervisors. 

7, By linking up the work at the demonstration school with the general 

program of supervision. 4 

8 By encouraging ail principals and directors of special subjects to conduct 
educational meetings with the teachers under their supervision. 

9, By conferences with teachers, officers, and patrons of the school on various 
moe tictplatonice ev one A. Clark, in charge of elementary schools, Divi- 

ns X-XIII. 
ao is obvious that the demand for clinical work is growing and that oppor- 
tunity for effectiveness is increasing. The department is called upon to do a 
great deal more work than it can possibly do with its present personnel. The 
contacts of the department with outside agencies has increased to the point 
that it enjoys reciprocity in matters of histories and test results and has during 
the year made exchanges of data with practically all of the outstanding social 
and cinical agencies of the city, such as the juvenile court, Board of Public 
Welfare, Associated Charities, Providence Hospital, and Juvenile Protective 
Association. 

The greatest need at present is for a follow-up procedure within the schools. 
There is need for more effective representation of the department in the matter 
of interpreting the significance of the findings of the Department of Research 
to principals and teachers and also for the purpose of actively assisting in the 
yery complicated problem of securing adjustments in problem cases. 

*. * . * * * . 


At the beginning of the year the time of six teachers was assigned to the coach- 
ing of handicapped children in Garnet-Patterson, Giddings, New Bell, Slater- 


_ Langston, Stevens, and Wilson Schools and to services as representatives of the 
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The schools of Divisions Xx 
ry teacher being in charge of g 5 ly 
teacher was confined to one buhlain® 
g, 


put she represented the departme: 2 a 
The duty of these ’ text 
results and presenting and interpret zing of schools on the X, Y hey 
served as trained advis ate ng 3 i Z plan, 

e 


t of research in the 
o zones, each 


the 


s 


ss i h of these schools (high anq { 
ear the first-year class in eac i 3 { 2 juni 
Pinnauaejdiviaed into homogeneous groups. The assistant superintendent fy 


charge of research has had no complaints from aD OF principals again 
any feature of the homogeneous grouping, but on the o! ie ] ent has receiv’ 
a number of commendations of the arrangement from principals and teachers 
* * Ss 

* . * * 2 

york of the department of 

ill be seen from this report that the wor resenrg 
ean both extended and intensified. In some measure, at least, the progres 
s officers and teachers have almost Without 


s been gratifying. Contacts with “ 
Leptin ‘afforded ‘a most hearty cooperation. One a ects the Doint Of View 
that there is a thorough awakening on the part of the school personnel to the 
help that the department may be to them. The assistant superintendent in chay, 3 
of research wishes to acknowledge with profound appreciation the Splendiq 
cooperation he has received from all officers, but feels especially obligated to th 
first assistant superintendent in charge of Divisions X—NIII for his constant 
sympathetic interest in and appreciation of the problems of the department’ 
His counsel and guidance have been indispensable.—Hovward H. Long, in charge 


of educational research, Divisions X-XII. 


« * 


inst ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS OF ScHOOLS 


The problem of the unusual child._Scientifie testing of pupils has now so far 
advanced in our organization that better grading of pupils has become POSsiblo 
Early in the session of schools just ended a thorough survey of the classeg for 
subnormal pupils was made with the view of determining what reorganization 
should be effected to properly accommodate these pupils. The outstandin, 
problem seemed to be the relieving of congested enrollments resulting from the 
moving of problem cases from the regular grades fo these classes. 

Aa s s s ® * * 


Increased school accommodation will provide for a distribution of classes for 
unusual pupils more generally throughout the city. Location of “ special 
classes” so that each class serves a limited area will do much to eliminate the 
reluctance on the part of parents to consent to the placing of their children jn 
these classes when such placement is necessary. 

Development of our vocational instruction — Vocational education in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia has always been a serious problem. The school authorities 
have recognized the need of such instruction for many yeurs, but certain factors 
have operated to retard the progress of vocational work of vital application to 
the life of our community. One of the chief of these deterrent factors has been 
the limited industrial opportunity open to the boy or girl of this city in the past 
The other outstanding deterrent factor has been the congestion existing in our 
school accommodations. Only within the past three years has it been possible 
to set aside in the first nine divisions housing space for any school activity other 
than that of the regular traditional work of the publi¢ schools. 

s * * : * 2 = 


Excellent opportunities are provided for such pupils in the ‘trade classes” 
established at the Abbot School. Here opportunities are offered in printing 
plumbing, sheet-metal work, house painting, woodworking, and electrical wiring. 

s . 2 ? * * 2 


Opportunities similar to these provided at the Abbot School have been offered 
to girls at the Dennison School. The trade opportunities for girls in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were found to be very limited, hence the work of the school 
has been not only to offer definite practical training but to endeavor to deyelop 
in the community fields of occupation for well-trained girls. Instruction is now 
being given in the preparation of food, table service, dressmaking, and simple 
millinery, simple filing and office service, and personal hygiene. Collateral with 
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tional work the pupils are given tho 
bis Cjamentals of a common-school education Ua Practical instruction in 


the pision and regulation of pupil organizations 

supers Columbia has made a worth-while in the high schoots—The 
pistrresome of reat Pee plemas, I refer Otte ne pee 
(rou. tion of ene Pan zations, including those ofa deen Panneenons 
reat In prev’ Avy heer 8 detailed accounts have been ven" een ate 
patil aq in bringing a aaa proper and effective control of the acth i Sel otaoe 
p tions. I am o e opinion that under this regulati aioe 
0 tion has ceased to exercise upon school lif Md onethe high-school 


oreo ore eLplbuter to apes Eroupsi 
pererirary instruction in the high and junior high scho 
SH csistant SO ast cia centered the direction reethen Ine of the 
our high and junior high schools, ‘This year has be ary instruc- 
jhe uniformed organization { S been a period of splendid 


cy. A n the senior hi 
offic Tnembers, this being 36 per cent of the entire Aarolimaene ne mialodseucont 


ge in uniform from the high-collar coa 
eoat has been effected with practically eee 


not markedly noticeable, 


as suc! Janned and agreed upon has been lack 
ner re nm lacking in several of th 
Fs purpose to give considerable study to the condition during ttevcohmne 


yer ator high-school and grade-schoot articulation—Th 
emonstrated its value as an educational development. 
jon has been successfully met by this organization, 
a has moved rapidly toward the adjustment of the enti 
jie elementary-school, junior high-school, and Senior high-school organiza- 


A real need in 


as d 
The District of 


neat 


Bach year sees additional pupils of the sey P 
mat aloe high-school EMERG 2 ‘ee Seventh and eighth year brought 
or 
ee all seventh and eighth year pupils the benefits of the junior high-school 
ed: in a junior high-school building. 
nis has been a year of real accomplishment and everyon : 
advancement of public education in the District of Cola oaaetieereat reat 
for the unanimity of interest, for the high ideals set before us and for the 
capable and sympathetic leadership which we have enjoyed in our work under 
your direction.—Stephen BD. Kramer, Divisions I-Lx. 

For the sixth year, the Shaw Junior High School served as the agency for 
pringing to teachers courses of instruction by leading educators. During the 
first semester Columbia University offered an extension course in reading, and 
jn the second semester a course in kindergarten-primary education. 

One hundred and twenty teachers enrolled for the reading course; 53 teachers 
registered for the kindergarten-primary course. 

The University of Pennsylvania conducted throughout the year an extension 
course at Shaw on the revision and reorganization of material of instruction 
for practical arts teachers. More than 60 teachers registered for this course. 

More than 100 of our teachers pursued courses in the evening classes of 
Howard University during the session. 

The elementary schools—The improvement of instruction through a program 
of activities tending to modernize our methods of teaching and our practices in 
the supervision of teachers was for the yeer the outstanding feature of the work 
of officers in the elementary schools of Divisions X—XIII. 

Coaching work.—A definite part of the plan for improving teaching is the 
reorganized system of coaching through supplementary teachers. 

Senior high schools.—Likewise in the senior high schools of Divisions X—-XIIT 
attention was focused throughout the year upon the improvement of teaching. 

A significant step in this direction was taken by senior, high schools in 
attempting for the first time to group pupils according to ability for instruction 
purposes, This effort was confined to the freshman class. 
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Junior high schools —This office attaches great significance to the pe 
efforts of the junior high schools this year to focus attention upon edua St 
problems peculiar to them and upon the general problem of improving ine 
tion. 

Heads of departments.—In the senior and junior high schools much 

toward modernizing our procedure and improving instruction is to be fous 
the universal adoption and use of standardized tests by the heads of und in 
ments. The department of Bnglish and history had previously made depary, 
these tests, but this year for the first time all departments began to Use ot 
the field of testing through new-type examinations. XDlorg 

Trade schools—Three significant developments should be mentioneg ; 
nection with the trade schools. 1 con. 

Beginning with September, 1926, at the Phelps Trade School for p 
academic instruction below grade 7A was eliminated. Completion of eee all 
is the present basis for admission to this trade school. Work 

* * * * . . ; 


For the first time the teachers of trade subjects engaged this year an 
tunity to improve themselves by attendance upon an extension course ober: 
at the Shaw Junior High School by the University of Pennsylvania Ter 
revision and reorganization of the materials of instruction in practical atte he 

. * . * e * & 
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. 

In the third place, through the department of research mental and achi 
ment tests were administered to all pupils of the Margaret Murray Washin AG: 
Trade School for Girls. “AINGton 


® * s * * * 
s 


In closing this report this office expresses to the superintendent of gsc) 
its keen sense of appreciation of his unfailing courtesy, and sympathy, Sols 
help in solving many perplexing problems during the school year, to the fy and 
of Education for its generous support, and to the employees of Diyj, ae 
X-XIII for their cooperation in raising the efficiency of our schools.—G@apy ya 
Wilkinson, Divisions X-XIII. pea 


yil. STATUS OF LAND AND BUILDING ITEM 


gpcTION SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM SYED IN THE FIVE-YEAR 


ollowing isa complete list of the land and 
gue school building program act, arranged b; 
per jiations which have been made for the r 


P : 
#1923! 
pirst division, buildings and grounds in fve-year building program 


building items carried in the 
Y divisions, together with the 
espective items through June 


= Appropriation’b 
Item of ex-| Num ion;by years 
School or location Denies, | Der of j= oe ince aaterana ena 
Tooms 
1926 | 1927 1928, 1929 1930 
| 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS | 


Building. 
Land_. 


chool playground 
Aaa 2 pisyeround 
Pryson Schoo! He 
Fonnecticut Avenue 
Stet ond and Calvert Street_ 
y Heights. 


} 
unt estimated for 5-year 


Total $2,094,000; distributed , 418, 800 $418, 800 |$418, 800 


1 Appropriations have already been made as indicated as part of a lump-sum appropriation. 


Second division, buildings and grounds in five-year building program 


Appropriations, by years 


School or location b, ber of 
ee 1008 | 1927 1928 | 1929 1990 
] 
| 
| 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


_.| $17,500} © 


Morgan School playground ---------------------}---_.__- fo) © 
Total amount estimated for 5-year program, 
$15,000; distributed through 5 years_------__--|________ $3,000 | 3,000 | ($3,000) | ($3, 000) | ($3, 000) 


he 
___ 1 Five-year program completed. - 
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Third division, buildings and grounds in five-year duilding »,, So 


Nunn Appropriation, by yea 
Item of ber of 
School or location expenditure rooms | 4994 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Fifth and Decatur (Barnard) ee 
Ba Park School... 

as Park (Truesdell) . pull 
Fifth and Sheridan (Whittier) -|....-do 
Thirteenth and Montague } Lan 


Corightwond) | d Building 
La 


16 | $165, 500 
sense 20, 000 
12| 170,000 
&| 167, 500 
60, 000 


ymmnasium - as- 
sembly hall. 


Petworth. ___..-.. 
Hubbard School 
Johnson School playground. 
Petworth School playground. 
Sixteenth and Webster. ..-. 
Alaska pAKLS and Holly 


Gymnasium - as- 
cra 1. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Macfarland_ 
Brightwood 

Do..... 

Total 6. 2 —ceacaeeecsel ; ae 
Total's Snount SE ES oer for rin — 


Sitaibuved. through 5 ‘years. 


' Appropriations have already been made as indicated as part of a lump-sum appropriation, 


Fourth division, buildings and grounds in five-year building Program 


Appropriations, by years 


pom amount estimated for 
$290,000; distributed 


through 8 years 
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Filth division, buildings and grounds in pve-year building program 


Item of | Num- Appropriation, by years 
expen | ber of oad 
diture | rooms m 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


School or location 


MENTARY SCHOOLS 


BLE 


Building. 
dows. 


oo 
2 
= 
3 


iS $e] 
kota and Rhode Island 
: cw. ‘oodridge). 


0-- 

d playground - 
Broo mton playground. 
Frode Jsland Avenue 


amount estimated for 5-year 


= = 
am, $1,878,500; distributed 375, 700 |$375, 700 |$375, 700 


rr , or an ar ion 10 the Park View was reappropriated in 1927 as a part of 
phe approp! ation of $154,000 fc ddition to the Park Vi jated in 1927 

jump-sum appropriation for purchase of land, The amount of $154,000, therefore, is not included in 
e total for 1 


6. 
the ‘Appropriations have already been made as indicated as part of a lump-sum appropriation. 


Sivth division, buildings and grounds in five-year building program 


Item of | Num- Appropriation, by years 


School or location expen- | ber of 
diture | rooms 


1926 1930 


RLEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ca 
eal 
Wheatley. 
assem- 
bly hall. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Building. 
Land__. 


217,000 


amount estimated for 5-year 
Total $1,085,000; distributed 
through 5 years. 


217, 000 |$217, 000 


1 Appropriations have already been made as indicated as part of a lump-sum appropriation. 
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Seventh division, buildings and grounds in five-year builain 
1 Prog, 
a, 
Item of Now Appropriations 
expen- 0 
School or location asi rooms | 996 a ae 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS | 


Building-. 4 
Land... 


D 
Bryan School. 
Cranch School... 
Ketcham-Van Buren playgro' 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Building-. B [Seen $100, 000 | | otseaae 


100, 000 | 
Ls ‘$105, 000 | 105, 000 


Total amount estimated for 5-year |------------ 
program, $525,000; distributed 
through 6 years. 


buildings and grounds in five-year building Fa 
°9ram 


Appropriations, by = ae 


Years 


Eighth division, 


Items of | Num- 
expen- | ber of 


School or location 7 
ture | rooms | j994 1927 Aon 


oe ee 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Amidon School_-_ Building -- 
Land 


Fairbrother School 
02 eee 


Toner playgroun 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Jefferson Junior. 


$0,000 


Total amount estimated for 5-year |----------- _-.---2.|$215, 450 | 215, leona ~ 
Program, $1,077,250; distributed - 7 450 |$215, 450 |$215, 450 fog = 
through 5 years. 8, 
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qenth division, buildings ana 


Tte 
School or location apse 


diture 


M I 
‘ens player 
Ser Maer 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


t estimated for 5-year 
Tks) one $3,000,000; —dlstribiited 
Through 6 years. 


Num- 
ber of 
rooms 


grounds in fire. 
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year building program 


Appropriations, by years 


1926 


1927 


1923 


1929 


‘$267, 500 


267, 500 


3H, 150 


1 Plons for on addition at the Morgan School to take the place of this item. 


r ‘Appropriations haye already been mad 


le as indicated as part of a lump-sum appropriation. 


Hleventh division, buildings and grounds in five-year building program 


Items of 
School or location expen- 


diture 


Num- 
ber of 
rooms 


Appropriations, by yea: 


1026 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1980 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Garnet-Patterson_. 


unt estimated for 5-year 
aoe $1,142,000; distributed | 


through 5 years. 


70376—27——6 
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Twelfth division, buildings and grounds in five-vear building 
PBideakicened Se a rare creme 
{tems of | Num- Appropriations, by aS 
School or location expen- | ber ol Yenty a 
; diture | Too! wor | 1927 | yom] 
ERT RE rae Sa eee |S 1929 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Banneker playground . 
Douglass-Simmons play 
Douglass-Simmons & 

assembly hall. 
Jones playground. 
Harrison. 
Do. 


Total amount estimated for 5-year 
program, $292,500; distributed 
through 5 years. 


‘ymnasium 


Thirteenth division, buildings and grounds in five-year building Prog; >= 
ir 


am 
Appropriati > 
Item of | Num- ons, by y, 
School or location expen- | ber of y year, 
diture | rooms) i996 1027 Ais 


2 ray 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


EUG Ab leat 


Total amount estimated for 5-year |--------- 
program, §1,635,00; distributed| S| ed 
through 5 years. 
i 
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High schools, buildings and grounds in five-year building program 


Appropriations, by years 

Item of ex- | Num- 

hool or location ber of H] ody si 
Sol penditure Yooms T 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930, 


& 
athletic 
fleld. 


unt estimated for 5 | 804, } 
otal oeram, $4,020,000; dis- 000 | 804, 000 {804,000 '$808, 000. $804, 00 
*puted through 5 years. | 


Al Approptiations have already been made as indicated as part of a lump-sum appropriation, 


Vocational schools, buildings and grounds in firve- 


year building program 


Appropriations, by years 
School or location 


Q Street (M. M. Washington) _ 
Do 


t estimated for 5-year 
Total iam, $200,000; distributed 
Phrough 6 years. 


1 §-year program completed. 


—— 


SECTION VIII. PROGRESS IN PROVIDING PUPIL ACCOMMOD ATioy, 
the progress which is being mad 


‘he following pages indicate 
additional pupil accommodations under iG Lach a of the aa ae 
building program act, approved February ? oie This Tecorg eat lat 
period from the passage of the act through June 30, 1928. : Beh of 
SEEMENTARY SCHOOLS the 


The total net needs, as of July 1, 1925, for elementary-sc 


535 Classrooms. 


hool DUDilg Ei 
This need was to be met by a 


elementary-school buildings gy, a ju 8 ty 
Nio, 


school buildings. { 
Accordingly, the following tabulations include the capacity of Meh. 
high school for pupils of elementary-School age ; the additional cap each tn 
junior high school for pupils of high-school age will be ineludeq tt” ot Nog 
schools, Under Rae, 
The following tabulations show that, of the total need of 535 a Ligy, 


elementary-school pupils, appropriations have been made for 195 SSroom, 


classrooms, leaving 340 classrooms yet to be appropriated for, ov. Plemen (sot 
FIRST PLYISION 
Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1925, are----_ fetta apcle apa Slag “laatoon 


Elementary schools: 
Sécond deficiency, 1925—Oyster- 
Appropriations acts—1926_—- 

1927 ee 
1928, Potomac Heig 


Total 2-5 — SUL Ee nn 


Junior high schools: 
Appropriations acts— 
1927, Gordon--- 

1928, Gordon--- 


Total classrooms for school pupils—-----—-- 
Accommodations remaining to be appropriated for_ 


SECOND DIVISION 


Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1020 pare sae eee ne 
Hlenientary’ schools = sieaaeeaannueneias arene ashe Shee DT 
Second deficiency, 1925, none. 
Appropriations acts: 1926, none; 1927, none; 1928, none. 
Junior high schools: None authorized. 
Total classrooms for school pupils----—-------------~--___ 


Accommodations remaining to be appropriated for_--------_________ ~ 
ag RC a eS ss 

Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1925, are-_-*_---__------_-________ 7 
Elementary schools: = 
Second deficiency, 1925—Brightwood_---~------------------____ 16 


Appropriations acts— 
1926— 
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nigh schools; 
Junier propriations acts— 
4926, Macfarland___ es 
haat Ory ae 0. 
1928, Brightwood (pla Thee 
Total----------~---______ 
mere lhi Lewisg a) sieoirrmcatl dein 6 
Total classrooms for schoo] pupils. 
S20 Ob Wahl eis sil teens 54 
ecommoaations remaining to be appropriated for. 17 
FOURTH DIVISION 
ssroom needs as of July 1, 1925, 5 
Net Oe schools : Se Legge aR TT "8 


Blemecond petictency, 1925—none. 
propriat ons acts—1926, none; 1927 . 

janior bleh schools; None authorized. , hone; 1928, Adams (plans only). 
otal classrooms for school pupils_______ 

ommodations remaining to be appropriated for__ q 


Ace 35 
FIFTH DIVISION 
Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1925, arelisie_o5 49 
mentary schools: = 
B Second deficiency, 1925—none. / 
Appropriations acts— 
1926 
1927— t) 
Burroughs___ 
Woodridge 8 
1928, Langdon___ 4a 
Ta ante et ea ne 32 
jor high schools: = a 
ohne Appropriations acts— 
4927, Langley. { 
1 28 pe Al Oy Starceeeretareeee  eeen e 9 
Total classrooms for school pupils------------__--_-_+1-_-___ 41 
Accommodations remaining to be appropriated for-_-.-_-_-_______--______ 8 
SIXTH DIVISION 
Net classroom meeds 08) OL JULY alsa) 020,40 Ones ee es 43 
Plementary schools: 
Second deficiency, 1925—none. 
Appropriations acts—1926, none; 1927, none; 1928, none. 
Junior high schools: 
Appropriations acts— 
1926, Stuart----.---------_______-_____--_____ ~__- 12 
1927, none; 1928, none. 

Total classrooms for school pupils--—------_______________________ 12 
Accommodations remaining to be appropriated for_____-___-_________-___ 31 
SEVENTH DIVISION 
Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1925, are___ aioli esa eer 36 


Blementary schools: 
Second deficiency, 1925—none. 
Appropriations acts— 
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Junior high schools: 
Appropriations acts— 
1926__--------- 
1927, Hine- 
1908 2 os ASRS ea eee 


Total classrooms for school pupils. 
ropriated for-—-2-.______ 


Accommodations remaining to be app 
EIGHTH DIVISION 


Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1925, are. 


Elementary schools: 3 
Second deficiency, 1925—None. 
Appropriations acts— 


1927, Amidon 
1928_— 


Junior high schools: 
Appropriations acts—1926, none; 1927, none; 1928, none. 


Total classrooms for school pupils---------------—--________ 


TENTH DIVISION 


Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1925, are-------------------____ 0 


Elementary schools: 
Second deficiency, 1925—None. 
Appropriations acts— 


1928, Morgan (plans only). 
Junior high schools: 
Appropriations acts— 
1926, Francis. 
1927, Francis_--- 
102822 seaeeeeees 


ELEVENTH DIVISION 


Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1925, are----------------- 


Elementary schools: 
Second deficiency, 1925—None. 
Appropriations acts: 


Junior high schools: 
Appropriations acts— 
1926 a 


1927, Garnet-Patterson. 
1928, Garnet-Patterson-____-___________ 


Total classrooms for school pupils____------__---_______ 11 


Accommodations remaining to be appropriated for__-____..______ 
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TWELFTH DIVISION 
| a classroom needs as of July 4, 1925, are -2tust ye ey: 
plementary schools : ba, 


Second Cash 1925—None, 
ropriations acts—1926, none; 1927, : 

-sunior nigh schools: None authorized, none; 1928, none, 

J otal classrooms for-school pupils__ 


THIRTEENTII DIVISION 


Net classroom needs as of July 1, 1925, are 
entary schools: 

Blemocond deficiency, 1925—Bel_____ 

Appropriations acts—1926, none; 

or high schools : 


ee ond deficiency, 1925—Randall 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Appropriations act—1928, M. M. Washington___ 


his completes the five-year school building Program for vocatio: 
since this is the only school carried in that legislation. Peet 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


The total net need as of July 1, 1925, for high school accommodations was for 
additional accommodations for 5,271 pupils. 

It was planned to meet this need by the construction of junior high schools 
and additional high-school accommodations. 

The estimated eapacity of each junior school for pupils of senior high school 

is included in the following tabulations. 

The following tabulations show that whereas theré was a total need for accom- 
modations for 5,271 pupils as of July 1, 1925, appropriations have been made 
through’ June 30, 1928, for junior and senior high school accommodations for 
3,095 pupils, leaving a balance of 2,176 high-school pupils yet to be provided for. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Pupils 
Second deficiency, 1926 +> Randall ee ee 45 
Appropriation acts: 
1926— 

Macfarland _ 100 

Stuart 205 
Francis (initial appropriation). 

225 


Gordon (initial appropriation). 
Garnet-Patterson (initial appropriation). 


Langley. 
1928— 
Gordon ___ 
Brightwood (p! 


Garnet-Patterson _ 


CO ee ee ee ee 1 205 
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SENIOR won soH OOLS 


Second deficiency, 1925: McKinley. 
Appropriation acts: 

1926, McKinley (initial appropriation). 
1927, McKinley (continuing appropriation) - 


1998) McKinleyaiit eeGt > sSes— Stra roars . 
“Tits D 

Motal accomm oda Won $= 2————— ee os rar ge en — 1,5 

‘Accommodations.yet to. be appropriated <22¢—= Fase a— a 

es 2S 
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ETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
L OF EDUCATION 


The accompanying report, prepared by the superintendent of 
schools at our direction, is for the information of Congress, national 
officers concerned with public education in the District of Columbia, 
the Board of Commissioners, and the citizens of Washington. 

The past year has been an important one in the field of public 
education in the District of Columbia. The United States Bureau of 
Efficiency made a minute and critical survey of the public-school 

stem, and its report is very gratifying to the Board of Education 
and to the public-school officials. It also contains many helpful 
suggestions which are receiving careful attention. 

e course of professional training in the normal schools was ex- 
tended from two to three years, and a study is now being made as to 
the feasibility of extending this course to four years and creating a 
teachers’ college which shall give to the young men and women of 
this District an opportunity to secure a professional training that 
will better equip them for service in our own school system and create 
a demand for their services outside of Washington. It is believed 
that at slight expense the first two years of such a college with its 
proadened curriculum might be thrown open generally to our high- 
school graduates and other qualified persons. 

Our Board of ‘Education was largely instrumental in securing 
the passage of a new and improved law regulating the employment 
of minors and leaving the enforcement of the law to the Board of 
Education. Among other bills originating in the Board of Educa- 
tion is one for free textbooks for high schools. It is hoped that 
this bill may pass at the next session of Congress. 

The board has sought every opportunity to keep in close touch 
with public opinion, and in one case, that of the employment of 
married women, conducted a referendum. A similar referendum 
was held on the subject of hours of study for younger children. 

The effort’ to add assembly halls to our 16-room schools is mate- 

rializing, and real progress has been made in the construction of 
junior high schools and of elementary schools. The new McKinley 
Hi h School has recently opened its doors to students. It is believed 
Be typical of the best in architecture and usefulness. 
In spite of the unnecessarily complicated methods under which 
the Board of Education is required to transact public school business, 
it is believed that, with the resources at its command, it has made 
real progress during the last school year, many of the details of which 
are set forth in the report prepared for the Board of Education by 
its conscientious and able superintendent. 


to 


Crartes I’, Carvst, 
President Board of Education of the District of Columbia. 


OctozeEr 29, 1928. 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR 


1928—Schools open (beginning of the first half year)? Monday, septe, 
1928. Mbey 
day and Friday, November 29 ang 


bank: ing holiday: Thurs 
Thanksgiving y December 24, 1928, to Tuesday po 109g 
, ar 


Christmas holiday ; Monday, i 
929, both inclusive. 
i retinal January 31, 1929. 1, 


1929—Hnd of first half year: Thursday, 
Beginning of second half year: Friday, February 1, 1929, 


Washington’s Birthday: Friday, February 22, 1929. 
Inauguration of the President of the United States: Monday. uM 
> Maro, 


1929. 
Baster holiday; Friday, March 29, to Vriday, April 5, 1929, hot} 4 
1929. ‘) Melusiyg 


Memorial Day: Thursday, May 30, 
Schools close (end of second half year) : Wednesday, June 19, i999 


Schools open: September 23, 1929. 
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Mr. Henry Gilligan AIL o) MeNejl 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1930 


Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith. Mr, I 
Rey. F. I. A. Bennett “Sane Gang 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 380, 10931 


Dr. H. Barrett Learned 
Mrs, H , 
Dr. J, Hayden Johnson enry Grattan Doyle 
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Mr. Cuantes F. Carust, President. 

Dr. H. Bargerr LEARNED, Vice President. 

Mr. Harry O. Hine, Secretary. 

Dr. Frank W. Batrou, Superintendent of Schools. 


The Board i i x i 
ce of Education organizes each year at its first meeting in the month 
The regular meetings of the board 
are held i 
of each month at 3.30 p. m. in the Franklin Administratt se Hae eee 
and K Streets NW. nO SE SHAE cnet th 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


on concerning the sub- 
report, to make it unnecessary to 


Of the achievements of the past the Board of Educati 
school officials and the citizens of Washington may be fastly Pree 


the coming school year. 

The superintendent takes pleasure in stating that for the most part 
conditions in the public schools are unusually good. While the 5-year 
school building program act has not been thus far carried out so that 
it can possibly be completed in less than six years and possibly seven, 
nevertheless the schoolhouse accommodations that are being provided 
are taking care of increased enrollments and to some extent relieving 
congestion. The morale among all employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion is splendid. There is commendable interest on the part of the 
public and the press in public-school improvements. The fine co- 
operation that has characterized the efforts of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the commissioners, the Bureau of the Budget, and committees of 
Congress was everywhere evident during the past school year. 

The superintendent gratefully acknowledges the inspiration and 
strength that has come from the sympathetic support of the officials 
and citizens of the District of Columbia in carrying the responsibili- 
ties imposed upon the superintendent and his coworkers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

; Frank W. Battov, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1927-28 


SECTION I. THE SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 


The school system is a constantly growing, ex anding, and chang- 
in organization. _Each ear sees changes made in administrative 
ov sficies and in building facilities, This section of the superintend- 
Fits annual report is devoted to a consideration of such matters. In 
eneral, the accounts are arranged in chronological order as the de- 
yelopments took place. . The accounts cover action taken either by the 


Board of Education or by the superintendent of schools. 
1. Preparations ror THE OrentyG or SCHOOLS 


Continuous efforts are being made to make adequate preparation 
for the opening of schools in September so that systematic classroom 
work may be begun on the opening day of school. This necessitates 
the exercise of much foresight and requires the combined efforts of 
all officials concerned, y 

At the request of the superintendent of schools, the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of business affairs, Maj. R. O. Wilmarth, pre- 

ared a statement concerning some of the major matters to which his 
office had given attention in making preparation for the opening of 
schools in September, 1927, | This memorandum was submitted to 
the Board of Education for its information on September 21 and is 
presented here in full. 

SerremBer 21, 1927. 
Memorandum for the superintendent of schools. 

I am submitting the following statement outling some of the major matters 
connected with the work of this office in the preparations for the opening of 
schools in September, 1927: 

When the plan for carrying out the work necessary for the opening of schools 
was first begun last fall the preliminary procedure was outlined in expectation 
that the schools would secure materials, in accordance with the previous prac- 
tice, through contracts entered into by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbian. When these plans were nearing completion the method of procuring 
materials was changed through ‘a restrictive rider on the appropriation bill, 
and it became necessary for the schools and other District of Columbia organi- 
zations to secure their materials through the General Supply Committee and 
their printing through the Government Printing Office. This change was a 
radical departure from the procedure that had been followed in the schools for 
over 4 quarter of a century. It became necessary not only to develop a better 
and more satisfactory method of placing materials in the schools before the 
opening day of school but to reconstruct the procedure for the procurement of 
these materials to comply with the requirements of the Federal Government. 
This change in procedure has delayed the issue of materials fo school buildings, 
but the cooperation of the officials concerned with the procurement of the 
materials has reduced this delay to a minimum. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


The educational materials were procured through two systems. 
of these materials were contracted for by the General Supply Comm ™%4o 
small quantity of special materials was contracted for through thunittes Tity 
sioners of the District of Columbia. The schools were representeg eS om m A 
committee of the General Supply Committee considering the awarg N th = ig. 
for school materials, and the General Supply Committee complieq COntrga 
request of the school officials in regard to the type and quality A eye's 
desired. There was no delay in the procurement of this materiai, Mater tv 
however, a slight delay in the procurement of a small quantity here tla} 
material for use in the special classes and in connection with ne 
caused by the necessity of withholding the advertising for this mat Yeroung 
after the administrative officers could determine that the desireq EN tH 8 
some other material that might be used for the purpose, was not ine Aterig ty 
regular annual contracts of the General Supply Committee. The ih 
this material was received and issued to the schools before the openj, Aority Ie 

The paper was advertised and contracted for by the commissiones® day, of 
was some delay on the part of one of the contractors in filling hig rap her, 
the time limit’ prescribed by the contract. The contractor has heen ers Withie 
as provided in his contract, for his failure’ to make delivery withi Penalized 
scribed time. The bursting strength on the drawing and pencil pa nthe Dre! 
in accordance with specifications, although the texture and finish on Was ny 
was fully satisfactory for use in the schools. This paper when delj the Paper 
automatically rejected and later was accepted by the commissioners Was 
heavy penalty on the contractors for failure fo comply with speci With a 
There was a surplus stock of drawing paper in the warehouse that. Cations 
for the first issue, so that the delay in the acceptance of this papers h 
affect the schools. There was nO surplus stock of the pencil paper a did p, 
and it was impossible to deliver this paper at the beginning of the Arg lable 
Immediately upon the acceptance of the paper the warehouse began a issye’ 
delivery to the schools, and there were few schools on the opening day th, SPeciaj 
without pencil paper. In these buildings there was other paper that aa Werg 
used as a substitute for the pencil paper until the warehouse could renee be 
wvith the special issue of this paper. them 


TEXTBOOKS 


There was a slight delay in the procurement of textbooks caused by a re 
ment of the texts in the school system to secure the best distribution of aust. 
texts and the most economical purchase of texts to replace condemneg evs 
The first contract for textbooks covers replacement of tentatively cond N00) 
books, and these tentatively condemned books are not remoyed from clas 
until they are replaced by new books. The new texts were delivered ie 
cally every school before the opening day, and those schools that did n 
new texts were not embarrassed in their educational work becau 
availability in the buildings of the tentatively condemned books, 
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BLANK FORMS 


Orders for approximately 5,000,000 blank forms to supply the schools i 
this school year were placed with the Government Printing Office early in ng 
Heretofore these blank forms have been printed under contract, the partes 
generally being awarded to ove or two bidders, each of whom had ayaj) at 
the plates necessary for the reproduction of the forms. The change rs : 
contractors to the Goyernment Printing Office necessitated the preparation ae 
new set of plates by the Government Printing. Office. There was, theses A 
some delay in the furnishing of blank forms, but the Government Printing 
Office deliyered into the warehouse all forms required for the opening of Saha 
before noon on. September 17. These forms were issued to the schools tok 
the warehouse immediately upon delivery and no complaint was made to thi 
office that there was a shortage of blank forms in the schools on the opening aay, 


CLEANING AND LIGHTING MATERIALS 


‘All materials for cleaning and lighting were purchased through contracts 
entered into by the General Supply Committee, and while there has been some 
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the delivery of this matey} 
aelay in Aaterial to the ware} oust 
o the ahi dealer al Rs buildings for the opening ee ae waliverea 
to the resp ngs in accordance with the schedule ofdellvery op wie 


; PAPER TOWELS 


paper towels nerd procured through the General Sw 
mitting cnet hide Ooktbntine public schools the kiza of tieheomehe iets 
it conta sevdelivenettt mildings was entered on the requisition When the 
towels We i Was discovered that they were sli ntl lar; 
wvels heretofore used in the schools oho Tee kgena aye 


a 0 is and would not operate i 
ool buildings. The matter was { € in containers in the 
Pore it would be impossible under sheconetoce SARUM noe ae 


i ‘ ¢ acts to substi 

that wees lapstdene School containers, Asstratier ee REA GHA a he 

future po Ose COnTECE Size and type would be furnished the schools and 

rather thd br roe povaral thousand containers for temporary use during the 

Se owes Hae hadsbeee pees pete: requested to arrange for the use 
shed, i jus 

of the towels from the warehouse was aalaveane Hehe heey seed 


hed to a large number of buildings e reac 
menpleted within, the next tow aes and the issue to all buildings will be 


FURNITURE For REPLACEMENT AND REPAIR PURPOSES 


Contracts were entered into during the summer for the procurement of furni- 


ture and parts of furniture for replacement a i 
turfnis furniture is now being Raadanatanhe nd Tepair purposes, The delivery 


FURNITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS 


Contracts and orders for furniture for new buildings hay. 

practically all furniture for the Woodridge School ai the eiatteoa e3 the 
Burroughs and Bruce Schools had been delivered and was in position before 
the opening of schools, On the Saturday before the opening of schools a care- 
ful check was made of these buildings and where there was any shortage that 
would affect the seating of pupils, arrangements were made for the temporary 
transfer of other furniture, The slight delay in the delivery of furniture for 
these buildings was due to the necessity of awaiting the availability of appro- 
priations before orders were placed. The method of appropriation adopted 
with the current fiscal year of granting the appropriation for the equipment of 
a building when the appropriation is made for the construction of the building, 
will make the equipment funds available in sufficient time to enable the commis. 
sioners to enter into contracts for the equipment well in advance of the actual 
occupancy of the buildings. 


REPLACEMENT OF WINDOW SHADES 


Orders or repairs and replacements of window shades in every school build- 
ing in the District of Columbia were placed in the early part of July with the 
contractor for this, work. The work has been proceeding systematically 
throughout the summer and is over 50 per cent completed. It is contemplated 
that every classroom will have usable shades before the end of October. 


WINDOW SHADES FOR NEW BUILDINGS 


Window’ shades, were manufactured and installed in the Woodridge School 
and the addition to the Burroughs School before the opening of schools. The 
Bruce School was not turned over for, occupancy until September 16, 1927, on 
which date the contractor for window shades began the manufacture of the 
shades for this building. It was impossible to complete the manufacture and 
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5 y he two days remaining before ¢ 

installation of these shades within lel in this building before the Bettag 
iC 

0 


of schools, but all shades w 


this week. y 
eu TRANSFER OF PORTABLES 

of , sore transferred during the summer vacation 
Fifteen portables were Seeoriol to the opening day of School these 
d with all necessary pupils’ furniture tableg 
Il of these portables had not been com 


week. 
REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
has been proceeding with the repair 


i airs ; 
The superintendent of rep: sand the following information is 1 and ; 


provement of buildings and ground: Urnishey 
by that official: —The replacement of heating plants 


Replacement of heating plants. : 
buildings was done under contracts entered into by the commissioners Pe n 13 


nd h 
not been fully completed. The work had progressed far enough to permit o¢ 128 
occupancy. ofall pilauigs on the opening day of schools, and it is expected pte 
the installations will be completed before it is necessary to start fires jn theet 
buildings, . 

Improvement of toilet facilities Contracts have not yet been entered j, 
by the commissioners for improving the toilet facilities at the Curtis, aqajg.? 
Garfield, Miner Normal, and Stanton Schools. It is the understanding 9, Heh 
school officials that the plans and specifications for these improvements }, he 
been advertised and that bids will be opened during this month. sa 

Completion of electrical program.—The completion of the electrical prog, 
has been carried on by the superintendent of repairs and is approximately 
per cent completed. i 20 

Replacement of drinking fountains—The replacement of drinking founta 
has been carried on by the superintendent of repairs and is approximately a 
per cent completed. . g 
- Elimination of fire hazards —The elimination of fire hazards has been carr 
on by the superintendent of repairs and is approximately 88 per cent complot a 

Protection of health—The work authorized for the protection of health ae 
pupils has been carried on by the superintendent of repairs and is approstt 
mately 90 per cent completed. i 

General repairs and improvements.—The work authorized for general repai 
and improvements has been carried on by the superintendent of repairs anq ts 
approximately 95 per cent completed. ~ 

Painting.—The painting authorized has been carried on by the Superintendent 
of repairs and is approximately 30 per cent completed. [ 

While the ideal desired has not been fully accomplished, I believe that {), 
reports from the individual buildings will show that the condition of tye 
schools ‘this year for their reopening is far better than has been experienced 
for many years. 

In conclusion I desire to express my appreciation for the cooperation given 
ly the General Supply Committee, the Government Printing Office, the Bureay 
of Efficiency, the purchasing officer of the District of Columbia, and other Dis. 
trict officials in the endeavor of the schools to have every building adequatey, 
equipped for educational work on the opening day of school. I also desire mu 
express my appreciation of the assistance rendered by the school officers and 
employees, many of whom have willingly curtailed their vacations in their 
endeavor to carry out the desires of the Board of Education. 

R. O. Wiemarrn, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, 


Approved and forwarded to Board of Education. 
F. W. Battov. 
2. Procepure 1x Promotions To SaLartes For Supertor TrAcuers 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held September 14 the 
board approved the following report of the superintendent of schools 


y r ccording| “4 Eee 
brated for the information of thee. Tae to in full is incor- 


APPROPRIATIONS ACT FOR 1928 


tions act for the fi 
The appropriations Seal year ending June 30, 19 i 
jump-sum appropriation for teachers’ salaries, which aie pies meine ie 
amount sufficient to promote 83 teachers to the h I 


, 7 igher sal; i 
in the teachers’ salary act, effective July 1, 1924, for tener! orabliened 


CONTROLLING LEGISLATIVE PROVISION 


white schools and the teachers in the colored « 
ment of pepllg in fhe pererye wite and colored schools.” 

Under the provisions o: S legislation, the salaries available m it be dis- 
tributed between Divisions I-IX and Divisions X-XIII on the basis of the rad 
rollment of pupils. 


ENROLLMENT BY SCHOOL DIVISIONS 


The whole enrollment for the school year ending June 30, 1926, was 74,903, 
of which 50,374 was in Diyisions I-IX’ and 24,529 was in Divisions XXL, 
{. e., 67 per cent of the enrollment was in the white schools and 33 per cent was 
in the colored schools, 

Accordingly, the 83 salaries made available in the appropriations act for 1928 
should be and hereby are divided as follows: 56 to Divisions I-IX and 27 to 
Divisions X—XIII. 


ESTABLISHED ELIGIBLE LISTS 


The eligible lists established as a result of the examination held to determine 
who are superior teachers show that there are 41 teachers who have qualified 
for such promotion, of whom 30 are in Divisions I-IX and 11 in Divisions 
X-XIII as follows: 


Divisions} Divisions 
Total | yx | X-XIT 


PROCEDURE IN MAKING APPOINTMENTS 


As indicated above, those eligible for promotion to superior salaries are listed 
according to the salary class for which they are eligible. 
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n i derlying all appointm 
vith the basic principle un Ave 
: ral WTS it is recommended that appointments shal} ot ay 
motions from elig: , f salary classifications. ma 


in order of standing regardless 0: 


3. Deprcation or NEW BumLpIneGs OR ADDITIONS TO Butrygg 


At the meeting o ; g 
superintendent of schools was authorized to arrange for Suitable dete 
catory exercises forinewaas i st 
during American education week, sv" U } fo 
impracticable to dedicate all such buildings during American a duet 
tion week. Accordingly, dedicatory exercises were held during an 

e 


year as follows: 


Capacity 
Pmuiar se ast 
Number 
School and division elemen* Naber Description abate ef 
arth school Cation 
rooms pup 


Elementary schools: 
Petworth, ILL. 
West, II1_- 
Woodridge, V- 
Burroughs, V- 
Bruce, X 


stdoNs 
| New building 
-| Addition 1. 


Francis, X 


1 Including combination gymnasium and assembly hall, 


In all these exercises representatives of the local associations of 
arents and citizens, of the District government, and of the schoo] 


oard took part in the program. 
4, Cosaronrry InstiruTs or WASHINGTON 


In announcing the establishment of the Community Institute of 
Washington in Circular No. 19, issued October 14, 1927, the super- 
intendent made the following statement: 


In pursuance of the policy of using our school buildings to promote the ey} 
tural advancement of Washington, the community center department has organ. 
ized the institute to present programs of outstanding merit. The Washington 
Society of the Fine Arts and the Public Library have cooperated with the 
community center department in planning the service which is offered for the 
season 1927-28 at central community center. The society will not’ offer any 
other course for the current year. 

As the institute offers these programs at the lowest possible fee to cover only 
actual expenses, it is not possible to follow the procedure of the Society of 
Fine Arts, which has in the past put a limited number of free tickets at the 
disposal of the schools. There is no free list, but it is hoped that the Subscrip- 
tion fee of $3 for the ten eyents will place them within the reach of all who are 
interested in the course. 


} 
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In accordance with this announcement the followin 


ied out under the auspices of the community cen 
orth Central High School: u 


program was 
ter department 


Date? Event Given by— 


a 


Jozzmania, 8 Musical Analysis. Sigmund Spacth, musical critic, lecturer. 
Nov: 3) Has Our Civilization Fallexs George A. Dorsey, psychologist, author of Why We 
& Behave Like Human Beings. 
Metropolitan Museum cinema films -| Hogar Elliott, director of educational service, Metro- 
politan Museum of Fine Arts. 
Character sketches_-__-.__..... Cornelia Otis Skinner, daughter of Otis Skinner, gives 
monologues of her own Writing. 
6 | Shall American Farmers Become William E. Dodd, Chicago University, 
Jan. Peasants? 
19 || Concert scose 52 25> ---...| Flonzaley Quartette. 
pb. 9 | Art in Everyday Life, Pticon | Gerrit A. Beneker, artist, lecturer, author. 
Feb. illustrations, 


23 | The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent_| John Erskine, literary critic, author of Private Life of 
Helen of Troy. 
Earle Rowe, director Rhode Island School of Design. 


William Starr Myers, Princeton University. 
Kedroff Quartette. 


Dec. 1 
15 


 1| Fakes and Forgerles_ 
Mar. 25 
Apr. 11 


and from the standpoint of the entertainment provided. The attend- 
ance exceeded expectations and it was possible to add the concert of 
the Kedroff Quartette with no additional expense to the ticket 
holders. 


The first community institute was an entire success, both eC 


5. Pouicy To Brine Marrer or Ovrsipn Lecturers To THe ATTENTION 
: or THE Boarp 


At the meeting of the Board of Education on November 2 the ues- 
tion was raised as to why the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was authorized to have its representatives give lectures in an ele- 
mentary school on the subject of alcoholic drinks and narcotics. In 
the discussion of the matter the president of the board indicated 
that it might be well hereafter to have such matters brought to the 
attention of the board. ; : : 

At the meeting of November 16 further consideration was given to 
the matter, and the board authorized the appointment of a committee 
to consider and make proper reply on behalf of the board to the 
complainants. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


At the meeting of December 7 the special committee, appointed on 
November 16, presented the following report, which was ordered 
incorporated in.the minutes of the board. In accordance with the 
action of the board, all lectures of the character referred to therein 
will hereafter be brought to the attention of the Board of Education 

Pgs eaCe zn a3 
for consideration and appropriate actio: qj tentoadegrn ait 
f f e PROHIBITION AMENDMENT, 

The ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE Resi pa 5 

xf 7, S hairman of 

Nz Your Jetter of November 16, 1927, addressed to the 

Roan con Education, as well as your news release of that date, were duly 
received and considered. Your complaint, briefly stated, is— 


11702628 —_9 
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(a) That the pupils in our elementory, schoore were addressed by an 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance i raanddceed ft WEAK 

(b) That this took the form of 4 "78 y , Methoais, 
Sane rafararits to the extracts from the a iat JOoTe ae of the Bo 
of Education of November 2, 1927, and aM Will be Yeu ee U Will Obgeyed 
that hereafter the explicit consent of the ees to as by Becta Obst eae 
officials before pect Wee Lphinieen it the public-school childre Coney 
yersia olitical character W ; 2 
eit sets statement this communication might well close, ag the lectin 


-»omplained of haye closed. 4 

‘ You will observe, however, ue aes on Tenerattato nth 6 ae Jou chodf 
2 situation s é 

be fully apprised of the sitt Yor the selection of the chureh in ‘teats 

ion 


Sent 


lecture given and as to the reasons 
as a place where it was held. B 
The administrative officers of the 


nia effects of the use of alcohol and nar, 


(a) Instruction upon the ill io 
seater to be given and is given by members of the teaching staff of ty 


schools as part of the regular curriculum. I 
(b) For number of years one lecture upon this subject has been 


a Siven 
ssembled groups of school chiidren by a field worker of the Woman's Ghyj.r to 
rampersnics Tait These talks have dealt with the scientific aspects wstlan 
matter and have been reported by the administrative officers as being tee 
wise controversial or harmful. I, y 
(c) There is nothing exceptional or significant in the fact that the stuq, 
met in a near-by church building. Annexed to this letter for your informatits 
is a statement upon the subject by the assistant superintendent, Mr. Hayogan 
and a statement by Miss Adelaide Davis, the supervising principal, from whee! 
it will appear that lack of assembly rooms in many of the school buildings he 
made it necessary to occupy on occasion any available near-by auditorium, 
that the churches which have been utilized are, as you will observe, confineg 
those of no particular sect or denomination, but that the selection has be to 
dictated solely by neighborhood accessibility. en 
(d) The parent of no child has ever made any objection to any of the Scho 
authorities, either to the lectures that were given or the utilization of chu: ol 
buildings for the assembly of the public-school children, Teh 
The writers of this letter would like to add that no complaint has ever reach 
them from the parent of any child, nor indeed was the activity itself ever calcs 
to their attention until at the time and in the manner indicated in the extracts 
from the minutes hereinbelow set out. ts 
The Board of Education is deeply sensible of its duty to safeguard the childr 
from propaganda of any kind and from the discussion of sectarian or Doliticg 
matters of a controversial nature. It is only necessary in case anything of th a 
sort is believed to exist for the attention of the Board of Education to he tails = 
to it, in order that the complaint may receive full consideration ana promen 
action. be 
The extracts from the minutes above referred to are as follows: 


card of Education have adviseg fe 


Coties 5 
he Dublie 


{Extract from the minutes of the Board of Education of November 2, 1927, 
November 16, 1927] : Approved 


“Inquiry was made by Mr. Gilligan as to lectures being given in the ele 
mentary schools by representatives of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
ascertained from news items carried in the daily papers. He expressed partic. 
ular interest inasmuch as in January, 1927, the board declined to the Anti 
Cigarette League the privilege of lecturing in the high schools. 3 

“The superintendent explained that our courses prescribe instruction along 
the line of effects of intoxicants, narcotics, aud tobacco. In the past the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union has acceptably given valuable instruction and this 
year is simply a continuation of a practice to which there has been no known 
objection. 

“Mr. Carusi observed that there is a scientific side to this instruction which 
is doubtless what these lecturers are now offering. However, the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union may of late be said to have a political phase. It is 
well to steer clear of controversial, partisan, racial, and religious matters; 
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a when in doubt, to get the boara’s Advice on such outside supplementary 
action. ; 
se superintendent wished it notea that all 


talks of this character are 
upervised and reports made thereon, 


( He inquired if there is any sentiment 
seninst a continuance of these lectures, either on the part of the community or 
the board members. If it exists or if the board 


. desires a withdrawal of these 
speaker's, the superintendent assured the members he is at their Set'vice, 

«he Chair remarked that it might be well for the future that such matters 
pe brought to the attention of the board.” 

Norm BY THUY Seorwrary.—in making th 
matter was in no sense personal, as he is a 


tobacco. 


e inquiry Mr, Gilligan stated the 
“teetotaler” both as to liquor and 


[Extract from the minutes of the meeting of Noyember 16, 1927] 

“President Carusi presented to the board a further communication received 
by him at the opening of the session which was not included in the calendar 
of the day's. business. This communication was from the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment, Mr. G. C. Hinckley, national Secretary. 

“The association protested against the lectures being given in the public 
tian Temperance Union, stress- 
given to pupils in an assembly 
€ association based its objection 


jng particularly such lectures as were recently 
hall of a church adjacent to a public School. Th 


hol is a part of the school 
course. 


“Second, because of the dangerous Precedent established by outside lectures, 
with the probability of dangerous propaganda being disseminated. 

“ Reverend Bennett moved that the communication be referred to the president 
with power to act, explaining that this matter had been discussed at the preced- 
ing meeting, and that the addresses scheduled are now over. 

“Mr. Gilligan inquired if lectures were held in a church. To this the super- 
intendent explained that the school in question (the Kingsman) has no assembly 
hall, and the near-by church furnished the only ayailable hall or space where 
a group of pupils could gather on this particular occasion. Churches haye been 
utilized in this way for many years. He read a list of 11 churches that have 
furnished rented accommodations as classrooms. No objections haye ever been 
raised against such use, as it is simply an oecupation of space. 

“visual instruction is now being giyen in motion-picture houses where 
teachers take their classes. Whenever a parent objects his child is excused 
from going to class in a moying-picture house. 

“he chair pointed out that the board has already reached a consensus of 
opinion, that hereafter the board’s consent will be required for the introduction 

Pisa of any kind by outside lecturers where matters are even remotely 
volitical or controversial, Acting on the intent of Reverend Bennett's motion, 
Mor Carusi stated that he will appoint a committee to draft a letter. The 
writer, he stated, complains of the action of the superintendent of schools, and 
it is appropriate that the board should make reply. Mr. Carusi announced that 
he will appoint as such committee, Mr. Gilligan and himself to make appropriate 

ssociation. : , 
See, Gane inquired whether the reply will be elaborate, The ehair said no, 
if Mr. Gilligan’s views coincide with those of the chair, Mr. Gilligan counselled 
against an unwise brevity and in this view the chair concurred, as the associa- 
tion is entitled to be set right and fully right, that the lecture in the church was 
not religious or political; that the church simply supplied an assembly hall. 5 

“The superintendent remarked that a ‘news release given to the press un oo 
date of November 16, 1927, carried assertions that this special committee abou 
note and answer. The position of the board and the school officials shoul be 
made perfectly clear. He agreed to supply further memoranda for e 
committee.” 

SL eEVAtr ONY, Toure, Cuartes F. Cagust. 
Henry GILLIGAN. 
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6. Tue EmpioyMENT OF Marrmp WoMEN As Tractng 


For pup of record there follows the official report of ¢ 


the Board of Education relating to this subject. This pecte. 


was approved by the board at its meeting on December 21, Dor 


REPORT ON THE REFERENDUM ON MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS L 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS N TRy 


i tion held on M 
‘At the meeting of the Board of Educa [on May 1g 

the superintendent of schools addressed to the board the commun 

: tai Ca. 
tion that follows: Pupitc ScHoors of THE Distator oF CoLuarnra, 

FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION Burry, 
Washington, D. 0., May ie rag 
» 1927, 


To the Board of Dducation of the District ot Cone A 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: From time to time suggestions have been 
the Board of Education by individuals and by representatives of citizenn® to 
ciations and parent-teacher associations that the present procedure in S80 
schools relating to the employment of married women as teachers be materia? 
modified. a y 

At the meeting of the Board of Pducation on Mareh 2, 1927, the boarg reque: 
the superintendent of schools to study and report on the problem of mane’ 
women in the schools, The board further suggested that the superinteng! d 
undertake to ascertain the consensus of public opinion in this matter, 4ut 
cordingly the superintendent has given consideration to the problems arising 
connection with this question, As a result the superintendent presents for 
consideration of the board the following statement and recommendations: he 

Since this question originated with the citizens, and since it is a social Proble 
affecting home life, as well as an administrative and educational problem 
superintendent is of the opinion that the matter should be thoroughly discuss 
by the public before any final conclusion can be reached regarding what n 
anything, should be done. “A 

To the end that citizens of the District and patrons of the schools may hay 
an opportunity for the discussion of this matter, and that the Board of Onn 
cation may be advised of the conclusions reached by citizens from such di x 
cussion, the superintendent recommends the following procedure : we! 

1. That the Board of Education hold a public meeting with representatiy, 
of the various citizens’ associations and parent-teacher associations at the 
earliest convenience of the board, similar to the meetings which have hash 
held on the school estimates. To that meeting should be invited the president 
and the chairman of the schools committee of each association. 

2. That the meeting should be so organized and carried on as to acquaint 
fully the delegates present with the present situation and with the problems 
inyolved, to the end that they may haye an intelligent understanding of the 
matter, 

3. That the representatives present be then requested to bring the matter 
before their respective associations for consideration, discussion, and appropriate 
action. 

4. That each association be requested to report in writing to the secretary 
of the Board of Education any official action taken by the association. 

It is to be observed that the meeting of the Board of Education with the 
representatives of bodies of citizens is for the purpose of discussing the matter, 
It is not proposed that these representatives shall take any concerted action at 
the meeting held under the auspices of the Board of Education. 

The superintendent recommends the adoption of the suggested procedure and 
that the Board of Education at this time fix an early date for holding the 
aforementioned meeting. 

Respectfully submitted. 

¥. W. Battrou, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


a 
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The several recommendation 
yoved by the board. The date set: f 


tions, civic clubs, and like organiz; 
gchools—in all, some two hundred ¢ 
tives meet with the board. With t 
ing there was sent also a memoran 
ent as a guide to outline the scope 


of a policy for married women teachers must necessarily t i: 
gance of a potential teacher while a student of the Wal aechal 
schools. The suggested limits of the conference were therefore out- 
Jined in the circular herewith quoted: 


Boarp oF Epucarion or THe District or CoLUMBIA, 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BuILpIne, 
citizens’ associations, parent-teach. Feat a Da Sere Met tI HBRs 

0 a ions, -teacher associ ivi 
70 Oe aations of Washington, sociations, civic clubs, and similar 

apres and GENTLEMEN: The inclosed communication fro) i i 
ent of schools on the subject of married women teachers the STE behold 
was pene at the meeting of the Board of Education held May 18, 1927, 
and appr - : 

jhe date set for the public meeting of the representatives of 
organizations was Monday evening, May 23, 1927, at 8 pelock tn apc 
pall of the Franklin Administration Building. An invitation is extended to 


he president of your association and the chairman of th i 
ie be present at this session. of the committee on schools 


By direction of the Board of Hducation. 
Haney O. Hine, Secretary. 


MeMORANDUM FOR CONSIDERATION AT CONFERENCE Board OF EDUCATION AND 
Citizens, May 23, 1927 


Subject : Employment of married women as teachers in Washington, D. C. 
PURPOSE OF THD CONFERENCE 


The question of the employment of married women as teachers in the public 
schools of Washington was not raised by the Board of Education or by the 
officers of the board; it was raised by citizens’ organizations. 

It is the present policy of the Board of Education to employ married women 
as teachers, It is the purpose at this conference to place the question as raised 
by, the citizens before the representative citizenry of the District of Columbia, 
to recommend it to the thoughtful consideration of the organizations of citizens, 
and to invite reports on the results of their consideration of it. 

The Board of Education contemplates making no change in its policy or 
taking any other action on the matter until public opinion on the subject has 
been organized and has expressed itself to the board. 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


The following questions are submitted for consideration. They are not in- 
tended even to suggest a possible policy.. They do relate to the possible scope 
and to the various administrative aspects of the question : 

4) Should married women be admitted to the normal schools’ as students? 
If not, what are the reasons against their admission? 

2. If a girl student enrolled in the normal school marries during her course, 
should she be permitted to complete her course and graduate from the school? 
If not, what are the reasons against it? 
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chool marries following sTaduation 
patho jn the public schools, should her neue 
ointment ? What are the reasons agaate ne 

¢ 


8. If a graduate of the no: 
ceding her appointment to a p' 
make her ineligible for such ap) 
Hep t aida married woman be declared ineligible to enter the open gy, 
tive examinations conducted for qualifying KighisehOolst hornial lent in mherett 
mentary schools, junior high schools, senior eae are the ARBOR Soo ang’ 
oth enypublicisct gals of Washington et t'to her appointment, all 

5. If a woman teacher marries Lary Pee the ronsdiiey AOL shoulq she 5 
required to resign from service? If so, jgned from public-school . 


6. If a woman teacher who has res ‘ servig 
married and requests reinstatement, should the Board of Education i fage’s 


age? If so, why? 
reinstate her on the grounds aE anes should marry whi 


7. If a woman teacher on fe x 
should the Board of Education refuse to Te eaicyaleaVerbairol ai : leave, 
8. Should a married woman now 0) ed as 
vided for under the present rules of the Board of Education? If not, go, a 
reasons? ti 
ted by the Board of Bducation hereafter 
9, If regulations are adopte Fat Aaichesoablewschoola’ se Wr als 


fying married women for appoin 
ELOUId married women now be allowed to continue in service or be req 


resign? 
As many of the civi 


le or 


‘qu 
walt. 


wired 42 


eres d for the summer vacatj 
¢ organizations recesse¢ si 
after the conference, opinions on the referendum were awaited afte; thetly 


in the fall. A further reminder on the Subjee Te. 
sumption of meetings in the civie groups not yet reporting, on Novant’ a 


desired response was sent to s 
1927, with the statement that by December 21 the pols paua be closeq and the 
opinions furnished would constitute the data for compilation. e 

I haye the honor to. report the results of the referendum on the basis ie 


statements received by December 17. There have been returns from 79 Source, 
as follows: 8, 
Parent-teacher associations and home and schoo] assoclations____ 


Citizens’ associations_~ 2 4 
Civic clubs_________ LR 
Individual opinions a8) 
District of Columbia Public School Association Be 
Parents’ League lhe 
Public Interest Association if 
High School Teachers’ Cou Bar) 
Character Education Institution a 
. Se 
An analysis of these expressions of opinions has resulted in the yote— 70 
Fayoring married women as public-school teachers and as normal-schoo) 
students_ 2157 
Opposing views___ Sten 
Not yoting a definite opinion__ HAN 9g 
— 
70 


A study of the 70 opinions received disclosed that in nearly all the instances 
where an association is favorable to the employment or retention of married 
women teachers, with a like attitude to the married woman as a normal-schoo} 
student, no attempt was made to coyer the nine points of inquiry raiseq by the 
superintendent. 

Those seyen associations, however, that opposed married women teachers and 
their proposed normal-school training for the profession in the main gave 
reasons for their adverse views. 

A further analysis of the returns shows that the reasons that have led to 
the respective conclusions may be summarized thus: 


FAVORING MARRIED WOMEN—REASONS 


Those holding that efficiency or merit and not the marital status of a teacher 
should be the guide. 23 
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ing the present 
hose approy a Practice, with existing regulatio 
BOSS ne unis aa BNC, or no sex discrimination a Oba i 


ose who advocate the employment of majijptno~nn~- nnn 1 
ie ve given the’ single Set t of married Women, with a preference 


ide intelligently_ 
e board to decide__ 


OPPOSING MARRIED WOMEN 


7 
Pivcicns dotdalsahtworesuarie hisis ae views received, four apply to 


It may be noted that of the seven 
jndividual. Sions 1 to 9; one is an opinion of an 
ate ther aaitiens Pahegene ee rote men teach 
Er RTE nee hero i a 
Mes etastoallonzia hocee Mi a: received, alphabetically arranged as 


> i The rea i 
employment of married women are given in this nat yale Bt conibe ecaerneaued 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS—SUM MARY OF REFERENDUM 


1. Anacostia Citizens’ Association: No general rul i 
quality married women as_ public-school teachers ie Aa ata HE aa 
should be Judged on its merits, Where conditions are equal preference should 
be given to unmarried women, unless the married women by force of circum 
stances must support themselves or their families, as 


2. Armstrong Technical High School Parent-Teacher As : 
posed to married women teachers and as tiormai-school students oP 
single girls. (2) Should be eligible to take examinations. (3) Favors re- 
instatement of women given maternity lenye. (4) Refuse reinstatement to 
teacher marrying while on leave. (5) Reinstate after maternity leave 

8. Bancroft Parent-Teacher Association: Efficiency and not the fact that’ a 
teacher is married should be the basis of a decision as to her employment 

4, Barnard Parent-Teacher Association: Fayors continuance of married 
women possessing like qualifications of other teachers. 

5. Barry Farm Citizens’ Association: Opposed to further appointments of 
married women teachers and as normal-school stuéents. 

6. Bradley Parent-Teacher Association: Married women should be allowed 
to teach and be normal-school students. 

7. Brightwood Citizens’ Association: The 
js a matter for the board to decide, 

8. Bryan Parent-Teacher Association: 'The association prefers not to com- 
ment on the matter, 

9. Cathedral Heights Citizens’ Association: Fayors the employment of teach- 
ers solely on the basis of efficiency, without regard to their matrimonial status. 

10, Character Hducation Institution (Doctor Fairchild) : Sees no grounds for 
excluding married women from teaching if otherwise qualified. 

11. Chase, M. IF’. (Individual opinion): No “blanket ban” should be applied. 
Full discussion. 

12. Chevy Chase Citizens’ Association: No discrimination against women 
because of their being married. Merit should guide. 

13. Chevy Chase School and Home Association (E. V, Brown School) : In 
favor of employing teachers regardless of their married state. 

14. Civitan Club: Dxpresses no opinion as not in line with its activities, 

15. Columbia Junior High School Parent-Teacher Association: Efficiency, not 
a question of the married or unmarried state of the teacher, should control. 

16. Conduit Road Citizens’ Association: Employment and retention of married 
teachers should be left in the hands of the Board of Education. 

17. Congress Heights Parent-Teacher Association: Fayors married women 
both as teachers and students. 


question of married women teachers 


OF EDUCATION 
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18. Cook (John F.) Parent-Teacher Association : Approves present paid 


reo. a glet Parent-Teacher Association ; Pfficiency should be the ae 
. -Ty 3 
Benton employer on tea L-Teacher Association: No change at 


20, Curtis-Hyde- 
in the law (pract 


schools. 
21, District of Columbia | 


adopted to disqualify marr! 


to married women as teachers in the Tesent 
le 


ice) relating pat 


i : No general rul 
lie School Association ule § 
ea vabaieD fas public-school teachers or as studon ( 
Me Seaton Mothers’ Club: Teacher should be pelected Boe quployed solely 
th basis of merit and efficiency without regard to ne : ita Status, on 
93. Jmory-ekington Parent-Teacher Association: Married women, j¢ iit 
b should be allowed to teach. 
rents of Women’s Clubs? The married eaten ie aches Need y 
be detrimental to her teaching ability. Efficiency § e the Consideration 
tment and for promotion. ’ 
Sa Citizens’ Association : Married women should be allowed to eas 
1 1S. 
and be students in the normal schoo leh Ota dete LB! ot! ind¥e(ey sent 
‘eacher Association ¢ Married women should ers, 
ce given to upmarred women. Ask for rare 
igher grades in the adolescent period. re 
men teacher to rreacher Council: Approves the retention of marrieq won 
n 


al-school students. 
as teachers and as norm School Parent-Teacher Association: Existing Feente 


moral character and teaching efficiency. x : : 
31. Hughes, Jennie Cordelia (individual opinion) : Opposes married omen 


as teachers. 
$2. Towa-Thomas Circle Citizens’ Association = Efficiency rather than her ian. 


ried state should guide in the employment of teachers. 

33. Ivy City Citizens’ ‘Association: Approves _appointment and retention of 
married women if efficient. 

34. Jefferson Junior High School Parent-Teacher Association : Marrieg 
women should be permitted to teach in the public schools. 

35. Johnson Parent-Teacher ‘Association: The fact that a teacher is marrie 
does not necessarily affect her efficiency and should not be the basis of 
decision as to her employment. & 

36. Kingsman Parent-Teacher Association : 
ers and as normal-school students. 

37. Langley Junior High School Parent-Teacher Association: Approves @ 
ployment of married women teachers provided they are efficient. me 

38. Lenox-French Parent-Teacher ‘Association: Favors married women 
teachers. as 

39. Logan Parent-Teacher Association: Favors married women as teache: 
and as normal-school students. 4 

40. Macfarland Junior High School Parent-Teacher Association: Fayors 
change in present practices. a) 

41. Manly, Mrs. Basil B. (individual opinion) : Efficiency rather than ¢o 
jugal condition should be the basis. A great injustice to the children to fore 
the married women out. Me) 

. Michigan Park Citizens’ Association: Not opposed to m 
teachers. nee amarried.womenjas 
ease ge memneiatlons Not a proper subject for decision by q 
s’ association, but properly a question of policy for th 
eS of Paucation. 2 tie he superintendent 
ott Parent-Teacher Association: Favors the present i 
ee, as ieee or Cae ere students. a Doliesiat marcied 
. Moun’ easant Citizens’ Association: Approves the prese! 
selection on basis of individual efficiency, regardless of eaten pt pt 

46. North Capitol Citizens’ Association: Married women should) be accorded 
Fea eeee and privileges, except that married women should not be accepted ; 
Rcnittaten students in the normal schools. Opposes an obligatory resignation 

a woman teacher marry. Very full treatment of whole question. 7 


Fayors married women as teach 
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ciation: Favors the training of si 
en only as normal-school ‘students, Preference in appointmenta:ahould, Oe 
fficient, when they marry. 
ig, Northwest Brightwood GCivie Association : I ; 
Sai rs and as n al-school students. aU pagan 


Unanimously voted that mar: 

dents in normal schools, 

a: Against the employment of 

mission to the normal schools. 

iyi ee at onterenee of 
arried wi r 

rong influence over single girls; (2) against completion of HOrmal sciooltoutoet 

ntment if marrying in the interim 


I ; (4) debar the married woman from ex- 
aminations; (5) the single teacher, on marrying, should resign; (6) refuse rein- 


statement to the married applicant—she bars the single eligible; (7) if marryin 
erie on leave, refuse reinstatement; (8) teacher given watenley laure should 
not be Pica ei The babe needs her care; (9) married women should be 

uired to resign. 
rer. Park View Parent-Teacher Association: Efficiency alone should govern 
employment of teachers. There should be no rule prohibiting employment of 
married women, or as students in the normal schools. 

52, Peabody-Hilton Parent-Teacher Association: (1) That no married woman 

admitted to normal school; (2) that a married woman be ineligible for ap- 

intment in the teaching corps; (3) that married women now in the service 

allowed, to continue in the service unless they go out under the maternity 
act; (4) that having gone out under maternity act, she shall not be reinstated ; 
(5) that if left a widow she may be appointed if eligible. 

53. Petworth Citizens’ Association: No changes should be made in the rules 
and regulations of the Board of Education concerning the marital status of 

chers. 
bars Petworth Home and School Association: A teacher should be chosen be- 
cause of efficiency regardless of whether she is married or not. 

55. Petworth Woman's Club: Favors retention of married women who are 
efficient as teachers or as students in the normal schools. 

56, Pierce-Webb Parent-Teacher Association: Against married Women as 
teachers or as normal-school students. For continuance of married women 
now -in service or given maternity leave, Against married women. taking 
examinations. 

57. Powell Junior High School Parent-Teacher Association: The fact that a 
teacher is married does not necessarily affect her efficiency as a teacher and 
should not be made the basis of a decision as to her employment. 

58. Public Interest Association of East Washington: In fayor of married 
women as teachers and as students in the normal schools. 

59. Reservoir and Conduit Road Parent-Teacher Association: Believes that 
efficiency and broad-minded understanding of child, problem is the paramount 

I. 
at Rhode Island Avenue Citizens’ Association: Indorsement of present policy 
of the board to employ and maintain an efficient corps of teachers regardless of 
sex or marital state. 

61. Shaw Junior High School Parent-Teacher Association: To exclude a 
woman teacher from the school because she is married is discriminatory. The 
married women make as efficient teachers as the single. To exclude a married 
woman from the normal school is selfish and is inadyisable. The woman should 
not forego an eduation because she is married. 

62. Sixteenth Street Heights Citizens’ Association: Favors employment of 
teachers on basis of efficiency, with due consideration to their preparation and 
success as teachers, without regard to their domestic affairs. 

- 63. Southwest Civic Association: Opposed to further appointment of married 
women teachers or further admitting them in the normal schools. 

64. Stanton Parent-Teacher Association: In favor of married teachers. _ 

65. Steyens Parent-Teacher Association: Moral, physical, and educational 
fitness should determine appointment; marriage should not bar any woman from 

service. 
aN Tenley-Janney Parent-Teacher Association: Approves the status of mar- 
ried teachers; motherhood a benefit rather than a hindrance. 
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sociation: To preclude married 


67. Truesdell Parent-Teacher As! 
nld be unfair sex discrimingyy Men 


teachers from our public-school system wou 


reason for making any change in the status of married women in thee: x 
schools. 1 e@ 0 
68. Weightman Parent-Teacher Association: Efficiency should be ie Public 
ling factor in the selection of teachers. _ e cont, 
69. West School Parent-Teacher Association: Satisfied with the To, 
haying married teachers in the public schools. CUStom 
70. Wormley Parent-Teacher Association: Not suflicientl of 


teaching records of married women to justify our opinion. 


y informeg 
a 
Respectfully submitted. 8 to 


Harry O. Hin 
B, Secre; 
ay 


7. Transrer or Tracurrs rrom Sarary Crass 3A 76 
Crass 20 Satany 


For the information of those concerned, the important act; 
by the board at its meeting of January 18 is here recorded, taken 
report is taken directly from the minutes of the meeting .¢ Lhe 
board. & of the 


The superintendent brought to the attention of the board certain 
which concern the administrative officials in the organization of th Meultig 
hereinafter set forth in detail and resulting in an order. \S Schools 
The changing enrollment of the high and junior high schools an * 
that no additional salaries were granted by Congress in the current d the fact 
tion bill make it necessary to bring about certain teacher adjustment) ot oPtia. 
to organize efficiently the high and junior high schools. S in Ordep 
The taking over by the increasing number of junior high schools o¢ 
grade, formerly regarded as the first year high school, has caused in the ninth 
an excess of teachers in the senior high schools, with a corresponding w® Casey 
of teachers in the junior high schools where such ninth-grade pupils 8 Ortage 
instructed. In some instances it appears that the most efficient eee MUSt be 
of the schools would demand a withdrawal of the excess of teachers ta Zation 
senior high school and the employment of such teachers for a limitea aa 
least in the work of instructing pupils in the junior high schools. 'This ti 
of teachers can be accomplished under our existing salary regulation: transp, 
loss of salary to the teacher involved, and it will be easily possible t Without 
the teacher so transferred in her right to return to service in the Sent Drot 
school when need develops for the service of such teacher, Senior high 
The superintendent, therefore, respectfully recommends to the RB 
Education the passage of the following order: Ord of 
“ Ordered, That when in the opinion of the first assistant superint 
schools concerned there exists in the senior high school system an endent of 
teachers in any subject and a shortage of teachers in the same or elésersanl of 
subjects exists in the junior high school system, this official may ener allied 
to the superintendent of schools the transfer of a teacher on 3A salar mend 
service in the senior high schools to the position of teacher on 20 eats from 
service in the junior high schools. Upon the receipt of such recommen art 
the superintendent of schools may direct the teacher, whose transfer fe dation, 
mended, to appear before the board of examiners, and said board eid Pee 
inquiry into the qualifications of the teacher concerned for renderin mae 
factory service in the subjects to be taught in the junior high ScHOOIAt Gane 
the submission of a favorable report in regard to the qualifications o an 
teacher whose transfer is recommended, the superintendent of schools is h ue 
authorized to transfer such teacher from service in the senior high scho ca 
service in the junior high schools: Provided, That the transfer of a teaches 
from a senior high school assignment at 3A salary to a junior high gs Heol 
assignment at a 20 salary may be made without financial loss to the teach 
so transferred: Provided further, That the teacher so transferred fro 4 
senior high school assignment to a junior high school assignment shall eng 5 
a preferred right to a reassignment to a senior high school when a Fea 
occurs in a senior high school in a subject for which such teacher is qualified, 
When this order was read Mr. Gilligan asked the privilege of studying its 
provisions to determine its legal aspects. This was agreed to provided he 
ng 
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ess an opinion by January 21 an . 
exptembers might then be taken suchas the secretary so that a poll of 


: was made by Mr. Gilligan, wh 
ind no objections thereto, ‘The poll of thet a ate 
fo pie reached all. voting-tor the adopting - the ceaeeeee at once with six 


g, MopiricatIon AND Extenston op Functions or Dmecrors or 
Sprcran Sunseorg 


On February 7, by executive order the su erintendent defi 
functions of the several directors as indicated, to this affect mi Sate 


The functions of directors were extended { vocati 
schools and the senior high schools, SENOS IS sie. at 


DOMESTIC ART 


Miss Ida. ONedl, Divisions I-1x, 
upervision of domestic art in elementa 
junior and senior high schools, Ty schools, vocational schools, and 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Miss Emma 8. Jacobs, Divisions Ix. j 


Supervision of domestic science in elementa 
Aiea penton biota ocia ry schools, vocational schools, and 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Mrs. Julia W. Shaw, Divisions X—XTII, 


Supervision of domestic art and domestic science in elementar- - 
tional schools, junior and senior high schools, and normal BEHCOLS hentai 


DRAWING 


Miss Ethel Bray, Divison IIx. 
Supervision of drawing in elementary schools, vocational I; 
senior high schools, and normal school. ea ete 
Miss Rose eb De Sa Divisions X—XIII. 
Supervision of drawing in elementary schools, vocational school 
senior high schools, and normal school. ethane 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Mr. John A. Chamberlain, Divisions I-TxX. 

Supervision of manual training in elementary schools, vocational schools, 
junior and senior high schools. 

Mr. 0. W. McDonald, Divisions X—XIII. 

Supervision of manual training in elementary schools, trade schools for boys, 
and normal school. (The head of the department of applied science supervises 
manual training in junior and senior high schools.) 


MUSIO 


Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes, Divisions I-LX. 

Supervision of musie in elementary schools, vocational schools, junior and 
senior high schools, and normal school. 

Mr. A. H. Johnson, Divisions X—XIII. 

Supervision of music in elementary schools, vocational schools, junior and 
senior high schools, and normal school, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Dr. Rebecea Stoneroad, Divisions I-LX. 

Supervision of physical training in elementary schools, vocational school for 
yirls, and for girls in junior and senior high schools, and normal schools. (The 
head of the department of physical training will supervise the physical training 
of boys in junior and senior high schools.) 
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Miss Anita J. Turner, Divisions XXIII. 
Supervision of physical training in elementary schools, vocationa] Sch, 
girls, and normal school. (The head of the department of physieay ols mn 


supervises physical training in junior and senior high schools, ) Ainge 
9, Essay ConTESrS IN THE ScHoois 


At the meeting of the board, held February 15, the superint 
submitted the following report, which was unanimously appro en, 


tt 
the board: a by 
t is asked to approve the j 


1 by organizations of various kinds, A netratig 
such contests have from year to n 
proven of sufficient importance to 


successful. 
In general, the superintendent is of the opinion that teachers and 9; 


that the number and character of such contests is such that regain fee 


work is materially interfered with. From the educational point of 7 Noo 
yalue of some of these contests is very seriously questioned by thee the 
officials. Schoo} 


From the point of view of the public, and particularly the ACtiVities 
yarious organizations which organize and promote these essay contest, Of the 
of them may be desirable despite the minimum of educational valu S, ome 
accompany them. le Which 

Since these essay contests may possess some public, rather than edu 
yalue, the school officials would like to consider with the Board of Bd ationat 
the whole problem of essay contests. The superintendent brings this m Ueation 
the attention of the board, with the hope that the board will authorige! 
appointment of a committee of the board to investigate the whole problew the 
make recommendations to the Board of Education for the ‘approyay ™ ang 
board and the guidance of the administrative officers. of the 


At the meeting of the board held May 2, the special commit 
presented the following report, which was approved by the board. tee 


Your committee, authorized and instructed by the board to) consiq 
report on the matter of prize-essay contests in the schools, begs leave to - and 
the following report : Ubmit 

In general, the committee is of the opinion that the number and ¢ 
of the essay contests carried on, or proposed to be carried on, in the g rT 
has reached the point where they seriously interfere with the educational 
gram of the schools. Under these circumstances the Committee is of the re Dro- 
that as a rule prize-essay contests should not be permitted in the schools, Pinion 

The committee recognizes that there may be essay contests which mi, 1 
authorized on certain conditions: Bht be 

1. The contest should have such a direct relationship to the regular e¢ 
of study in the schools as to make such a contest of real educational valuss 
interfere little, if any, with the regular educational program. © and 

2. Any essay contest authorized in the schools should be conducted under 
rules and regulations as the school officials may prescribe, to the end that auch 
contest shall serve a real educational purpose. such 

In order to promote the handling of the proposal for essay contests 
committee deems it desirable that a standing committee of the board be ihe 
stituted for that purpose, and suggests the desirability of abolishing the pr Sons 
standing committee of the board on athletics and playgrounds, Sent 

In conclusion the committee recommends : 

1. That the matter of abandoning the committee on athletics and playground, 
and constituting in lieu thereof a committee to deal with the matter of aa 2 
contests and allied subjects be referred to the standing committee on Toles 
me poara of Education for consideration and report. co 

3 at the report of the committee regarding essay contes bi e 

Respectfully submitted. a ‘ aoe approved, 


haractey 


H. Barrerr LEARNED, 

Mary A. MecNetr1, 

Crartes F. Carusi, | 
Special Committee on Prize Essay Contests... 


= 
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ubsequently, on May 16; the comm; y 
eros enka ia dabeeee byte bene rules offered the follow- 
the board, Cha 


recomm: i 
ar aes aha Slaiyerdihts muthorkeed eae that the name of the committee 


i apter I, article 4, be changed 
committee on student activiti J ; anged to 

ovrating to: shall haye charge of matters 

4, Wssay contests. 

2, The award of military commissions, 

3. Scholarships to high-school graduates. 

4, All pupil organizations, e 

5. Other similar supplementary school acti 

Notice of this report has been se; vities, 


nt t s 
ae ahieta todaenestingipnie ie © all members of the board one week 


ard, in accordance with the rules. 


10. Disrricr or Conumsra Mryraturn Arrorarr TourNaMENtT 


The following circular, issued by the su 


1928, to principals of elementary junior, and, senior hi 
indicates the program organized by the poniinan orcas AGG 
ment and approved by the Board of Education : 


The building and flying of model aircraft has contribut 
to the science SE HE Aas ites ee base nis00 is Gens tend 
ficial sport among boys throughout the world, but particularly in America. It 
rovides the youth of to-day with an educational recreation which will be an 
important factor in American ayiation, because from these model builders of 
to-day will come the aircraft designers, manufacturers, and pilots of to-morrow. 

Washington, Capital of the Nation that gave wings to man, is encouraging its 
youth in this worthy sport by the conduct of the District of Columbia miniature 
aircraft tournament, following the procedure laid down by the Playground and 
Recreation, Association of America for the national playground miniature air- 
craft tournament. The national tournament, which will be conducted in Atlantic 
City on October 8 and 9, is in charge of a committee of which, Orville Wright 
is chairman and Col. Charles A: Lindbergh is associate chairman. 

The local tournament has the approval of the Board of Education, the de- 
partment of municipal playgrounds, the office of Public Buildings and Public 
parks, and is under the immediate supervision of the community center depart- 
ment. The committee organized to administer the competitions and to certify 
the local records is as follows: 

Hon. Sidney I. Taliaferro, honorary chairman, 

Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, executive chairman. 

George W. Lewis, vice chairman. 

Paul Hdward Garber, technical adviser. 

Sibyl Baker, secretary. 

Porter Adams, chairman committee on awards. 

GC. F. Schory, chairman committee on judges. 

Lawrence BD. Williams, chairman committee on finances. 

Bess Davis Schreiner, chairman committee on publicity. 

Henry Berliner, Potomac Flying Service. 

Henry K. Bush-Brown, artist, 

John A. Chamberlain, supervisor department of manual training, District of 
Columbia public schools. 

B. FF. Concklin, special assistant to Director Public Buildings and Public 

arks. 

z Maj. Gen. James W. Fechet, Chief Army Air Corps. 

Walter Hinton, Aviation Institute of the United States. 

Mrs. H. L. Hodgkins, Board of Education. 

William P. MacCracken, jr., Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Roy L. Neuhauser, community center council. 

Mrs. Susie Root Rhodes, supervisor municipal playgrounds. 

Wdward P, Warner, Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, Navy Department. 

Representatives of five daily newspapers. 


perintendent on March is 
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Teg 
test will stimulate originality and invention jn tyes. Tour 
@ 


young people the 
Onsen 


hoped that the con 


tion of aircraft. 
derstood that the aircraft constructed and test, 


It should be un 
ture, the maximum size eligible for the test being 40 inches in wing 
f age who live in the District 


All boys and girls up to 21 years ©: 
are eligible to compete in the tournament. No membership in any club Slump 
is required. Suitable awards will be made to the contestants, 5, : OF Jeg la, 
these awards will be made later. Offers of awards have been refer Alls ae 
subcommittee on awards for consideration. The offer of the Washi Ted to ac) 
to pay the expenses of three winners in the local contests to a oo Dgton pee 
held in Detroit in June is now in the hands of the subcommittee on awit ~ be 

Tds, 


are 
Sbreqg ia. 


11. Leave or Ansence or Tracers Prior To THE Crostyg D 
ScHoon In JUNE AY 9 


For various reasons each year teachers ask for leave of 
before the closing day of school. The variety of these rea, Absence 
be indicated by the following: To teach in summer schools; ion Will 
summer sessions of universities; to read papers for the coll Atteng 
trance examination board; to make an extended tour of Runes en. 
attend a national sorority meeting; and to a national Sunda. Pe; to 
association meeting as a delegate. Y-schoo} 
While a teacher’s teaching program for the year may hay 
covered, much other work must be completed by each teach ty been 
as recording the marks of pupils, preparing a record of booke Such 
nished pupils, and meeting parents about marks given q pint 
about the future educational program of a pupil Principals Pil op 
serious embarrassment when teachers are absent during the ese 
days of school. osing 
The matter was brought up for consideration by a member of 
board at the meeting of October 19, and the superintendent jnqj the 
his willingness to follow any policy that is consistent with than ated 
fare of the pupils, who are first in importance. Wel. 
The superintendent laid the matter before the teachers’ counci] 
consideration and recommendation. The council appointed <a for 
mittee of its members to study and report on the matter. The pst 
mittee made the following report, which was formally approved by 
the council, and when presented to the Board of Education on M 
19 by the superintendent, the report was approved in principle; xen 
subject to necessary limitations required by the statutes or i a 
board’s rules. y the 


To the President and Members of the Teachers’ Council: 


The committee appointed to study and report upon conditions < 
the granting of requests by teachers or officers for a short ieaveroe aie 
prior to the closing of school in June, wishes to submit the following reir 

The committee, appreciating the point of view of administrative offic 
brought about by the many difficulties resulting from absence of teachers oe 
officers at this time of the school year, unanimously supports the statement ot 
the general policy made by the superintendent and indorsed by the principals 
of both grade amd high schools, that no leave of absence for a short period prior 
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closing of school in June, na 
ey te previied e granted to teachers or Officers except ag 


hat there are Specifie ca i 
ecu a fo rsa te ed ag igh en flan for et 
t: Side 

par peak recommendations: of the general rule. It therefore makes 

. That leave of absence be granteq to a teacher or Officer 
jversity, college, or school opening before the closing date of te eek sab 
ni Ys Le ial advantage to the 
universit 1 . 
g. That leave of absence be granted to a teacher or officer’ cote re pecans 
e that such teaching will be of 


4, That leave of absence granted for any of 


; these pu: 
ve school days prior to the closing day in June. Purposes 1s not to exceed 


trative or supervisory officer, at the rate of pay fi 
for each day of actual service, 
6. That the teacher or officer granted leave of absence to teach in summer 


d for the college entrance ami 

schools or to rea examinations board be granted leave 
bsence without pay for the actual days of leave, and be gi €) 

oe his compensation for the month of June. ; Div teamed gs 


7. The committe indorse the recommendation made by the Principals that 
a committee on which teachers and principals have representation be appointed 
py the superintendent to consider the granting of such leayes of absence as are 
specified above. It further recommends that teachers desiring such leave sub- 
mit to the superintendent with their applications a written statement of their 
reasons for applying for such leaye, such application and statement, after ap- 
proval, to be filed in the office of finance and accounting. 

Lota M. Hurcnrns, Chairman. 

In accordance with the Tecommendations of the council, approved 
by the board, the superintendent appointed the following committees 
to make recommendations to the superintendent on applications for 
leave: Y ; 7 

ee ar schools: Mrs. J. F. Hilder (chairman), Miss M. F, 
Matthews, Miss C. A. D. Luebkert. : : 

Junior high schools: Miss Ann Keliher (chairman), Mr. W. Li 
Savoy, Mr. H. P. Safford. ) 

Senior high and normal schools: Mrs. Lola Hutchins (chairman), 
Mr. George H. Murray, Mr. Frank C. Daniel. 

The plan worked out successfully and five elementary-school teach- 
ers, one junior high school teacher, and eight senior high and normal 
school teachers were given leave in June, 1928, 


12, Porrcy on Anoprion or Trxrsooxs Wrirren py Loca Avtuors 


At the meeting of the board held March 21 the superintendent pre- 
sented the following special report, which was approved by the 
board: 


onnection with the report of the superintendent of schools revising and 
eetendii the list of textbooks and supplementary books authorized for use in 
the public schools of the District of Columbia, TI desire, in this special report, 
to call the attention of the Board of Education to the matter of the adoption 
of textbooks for use in the Washington schools which have been written by 
teachers and officers in the Washington school system, and to recommend to 
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i ter to be followed by the x . 
e policy regarding this mat en superi 
Sa Gobaand the Board of Education hereafter in the approval eMaen, 
¥ Le f vs R : 
textbooks. ritten by teachers or officers in the Wa eh 


handle textbooks W f i ee 

saree eae presents an Ia a prop era: textbooks Wien 
ys liarly well adapte: ses. of _ 

local authors are peculiar! point of yiew of teaching the subjects eittdy at 

req ql 

y 


conform closely to the local 
ete relati he local authors t. . 
jew of the professional relationship of t local authors to their 
paaiviensies Eaten their books may seem to receive preferential const eAueg 
among available textbooks under consideration Or at option. ey, 
extensive use in the Washington school tea books prepareq b 1) the 
authors results in a substantial financial profit to | e authors, Y locay 
I have been told that some superintendents who are authors Of Ye 
textbooks have not permitted their use in the school system with whigutabie 
are identified. They have taken. this position in order to ayoiq all iy they 
criticism whether of a professional or of a financial character. Possipig 
I have been told also that other superintendents have permitteq te 
their textbooks, but have declined, to accept any royalties from the « Use of 
books within their respective cities. Obyiously this remoyes any log of 
criticism of the use of said books from a financial point of view, Tt Dossiti, 
seem to me that either one of these procedures wholly meets the situatio Oey Rot 
In the first instance, the school system ought not, in my judgment oh 
prived of the use of a satisfactory textbook solely because it is Written i de. 
employee in the school system that is to use it. DY an 
In the second instance, in my judgment, a local author should not ed 
of the financial fruits of his labors by haying to forego royalties, eDriyeq 
However, because of the delicacy of the situation, I have felt it ea) 
to call your attention to the fact that there are now several books on the a Table 
written by local authors and it would appear that the number of Suck; harket 
is likely to increase rather than to decrease. I am, therefore, offering fo books 
consideration the following plan of procedure in such cases. T Your 


PROPOSED PLAN 


In order that exceptional care may be exercised in the adoption of text 
for use in the schools of Washington, written by local authors; in order ois 
the school system may not be deprived of the use of Such books if the that 
worthy, and in order that local authors may have equal chances with yi are 
authors in the profits from the sale of their books in Washington, the st ther 
tendent proposes the following plan of procedure for the adoption ofan 
books. Uch 

In substance, it is proposed that the Board of Education, should not rel 
clusively upon the inyestigation of the several textbook committees AREY ex. 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools, but should submit. book. the 
local authors to an agency outside of the public-school system for the ee bd: 
sion of a professional opinion as to the merits of the books concerned, — a 

Specifically the procedure recommended is as follows: 

1, Textbook committees made up of teachers and officers would review th 
comparative merit of books in use and new books published on the vari e 
subjects; would compare them and finally recommend to the superinten aoe 
schools new books for adoption and the discontinuance of books now in pe 
This is the present procedure. Use 

2. The superintendent of schools, as now, would review such books and submi 
his recommendations to the Board of Education. aM 

3. The new step herein proposed is this: 

That the Board of Education submit the books by local authors either to thi 
United States Bureau of Education or to the research department of the Na 
tional Education Association, with the request that that organization submit a 
professional judgment to the Board of Education, indicating whether said books 
are among the leading books in their respective subjects and hence worthy of 
adoption in the Washington school system. 

The Board of Education would not take action on the superintendent's recom. 
mendations concerning such texts unless and until a favorable report had been 
received on such books. 

The adoption of the aforementioned procedure would be fair not only to the 
local authors but also the school system. It would also be a means of reassuring 
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2) 
e Board of Education that the recommo : 
and of the superintendent of schools are we eons © 
of the school system, and are not prompt 
professional. 


f the textbooks co, 

> S committees 
aed on merit, are in the interests 
e Y aby consideration other than 


13. Accerrance or Girts ro Scuoors 


The matter of acceptable and nonacce i i 
b , : onacceptable gifts to public ¢ 
continued Won Lost a onsideration of the Board of Education eee 
the scho' P Lda (—28, © progress that has been mad ing 
rear in Pi Sane aE policy regarding this Maree 
ound 1 uperintendent’s Cir 55. i ¥ 
lag oe 8 Circular No. 55, issued April 16, as 


To school officers and principals: 


d on March 21, 1928, a report 


Board of Education relative to the policy to be followed ta Huneeenigne 


fts for public-school buildings. This f 
Pjucation: The provisions of the repoct on™ 


1. ping Dee Cf buildings be authorized to 
Balls—base, basket, foot, player ae 
Balopticonsl Playground, and soccer 
Banners. 

Bats. 

Bars, chinning, 

Beams, balance. 

Blackboards, portable, 

Blankets. 

Blocks, building. 

Boards, balance and building, 

Bulbs, for beautification of grounds, 

Cases, pillow. 

Chairs, for teachers’ rooms, 

Charts, for eye tests, 

Chinaware, for teachers’ rooms, 

Cleaners, eraser, 

Cookers, fireless, for teachers’ rooms. 
Couches, for teachers’ rooms, 

Covers, couch and table, for teachers’ rooms, 
Curtains, for teachers’ rooms, 

Cushions, chair, for teachers’ rooms. 
Cutlery, for teachers’ rooms, 

Cutters, paper. 

Dishes, for teachers’ rooms. 

Tyergreens, for beautification of grounds, 
Yerneries, for teachers’ rooms, 

Fertilizer, for grounds. 

Gloves, baseball. 

Linen, for teachers’ rooms. 

Machines, gelatin roll duplicating, 

Markers, playground, 

Needles, victrola. 

Nets, tennis and volley ball. 

Pads, couch, for teachers’ rooms, 

Pennants. 

Percolators, for teachers’ rooms. 

Pillows, for teachers’ rooms. 

Plants, for beautification of grounds, 

Poles, tether ball. 

Quoits, 

Records, victrola. 
Rackets, tennis. 
Rockers, for teachers’ rooms, 


17026—28—_3 


accept the following gifts: 
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Rolls, music, for player pianos. 

Ropes, jumping. 

Scales, weighing. 

Seeds, for grounds. 

Settees, for teachers’ rooms. 

Shrubs, for beautification of grounds. 

Silverware, for teachers’ rooms. 

Slides, stereopticon. 

Stereographs. 

Stereoscopes. 

Stereopticons. 

Tables, for teacher's’ rooms. 

Trees, for beautification of grounds. 

Victrolas. 

Watches, stop. 

2. That all equipment authorized to be accepted shall be of g 
and if operated by electrical current shall be accepted with the DProved ¢ 
that it shall be operated from regular outlets and not from light; UNdersty Ydes, 

8. That immediately upon the acceptance of any of the forene CI Cuits 
principal of the building shall submit a report showing the rie as gifts " 

ci Ne 


the donor thereof to the assistant superintendent in charge of busineseted ang 
Say 
Mall be ae 


and on the basis of these reports a record of all gifts so ac 
mitted to the Board of Education. z pining Scout 

4. That principals of buildings and school officials shall not 
other than as herein specified without first having secured the Hecept a 
oard of Education. Authority, 

n submitting the foregoing recommendation the administr; 

ize that the list may not be complete and will be subject apaaae Officers re, 
to time. Further recommendations for extending this list will } ens from jet 
the Board of Education. $2 Submittea 4° 


Y gir 
of tie 


14. Srarus or ScHoot Matrons 


that the classtGcationit ia ache gaa seniggbarerencescs Proposay 
Fee a ae tO iobaantide rtoepttal wea the supe” 
$1,140 to $1,500." was : rr 1 : th S ‘ iets Bey 
ton and report. ‘The following report vn: ssl hy the Bot 
board: g on April 18, and duly approved by tht 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT 


; At the meeting of the Board of Education held April 4, 1928 
received a communication from the teachers’ union relative to th ane bonra 
school imatrons and referred the same to the superintendent for a Status’ of 
and report. Accordingiy the superintendent makes the following 1 ye stigation 

ne communication from the teachers’ union is as follows: Hu 
1e teachers’ union recommends that, inasmuch as the ‘se 
performing many duties which are not purely of a custodial esate ON are 
nearly approach those of a practical nurse and welfare worker. that DUE tore 
matrons be reclassified and put into subprofessional 2-14 in accord oe the school 
civ il pores salary classification laws. Heise oli the 
“*Subprofessional group—z 2, j i bd S 
‘eae group—srade 2, job 14, title “ Hospital attendant, $1,140- 
“* Under immediate supervision, to per: i 
a ate s sion, to perform routine manual tasks iny i 
He care of hospital patients, as the following: Assisting wii Puoreinine abe 
A if, and dressing of patients; making beds; cleaning wards, rooms. Ra SN Ce 
ore pon eee anathe Serving of meals in dining rooms ana wards. asia 
mum qualifications: Common-school educati 4 : 
“The teachers’ union makes this o iSa: becuase cra it 
: ” akes this recommendation because th "0 

pug being: peclagsibed and put into subprofessional 2-14 would easter Pages 
Y, to which the varied character of their duties and: the splendid: served 
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dered by this fine body of women entitle th y 
repart of the custodial group, to which they do not Toned poten nO longer be 
mhe proper classification of school matrons has been a subject bE bonstastatia 


th 


«So, 5. 1. The matron shall be in charge of and res 
e rency o > ponsible fo; ’ 
the emergency spec: shall render first aid to pupils and Geaplayecde cndven a 
he respousible for the supervision of the ct gy Sk 
cet aside for the ears use of girls, 
“9. The matron shall be subject to the orders of the principal i 
employees Serving under the Boara t pa of the building. 
ibe taree grOUDS: : of Education are in general classified 
Officers and ‘hers, whose salaries 4 ES ’ 
‘at Mane 4, 1924, ire established by the teachers salary 
9, The clerical staff of the scho. 
the reclassification act. 
3. The custodial staff, whose 


ol system, whose Salaries are established in 


salaries are likewise fixed in the reclassification 


act. 
The salaries for matrons haye always been and now ar. i 
salaries for the custodial staff. However, as the ruley'fcovide/tha nee rs 
under the supervision and direction of t ‘i di ease 
‘wo questions arise: Whether it is undesirable fo hy ‘ 
carried with the salaries for the custodial staff, and, 
be carried in a at Bi ae H 
The recommendation o © teachers’ union appears to 
that the matrons are now not properly classified, and bis Gen amie siaceees 


attendant: 

“Assisting with the clothing, feeding, and dressing of patients; making beds: 
cleaning wards, rooms, and corridors; or assisting in the serving of meals in 
dining rooms and wards.” 

Another important consideration igs brought to your attention in connection 
with this proposal. Hospital attendants constitute a subprofessional group 
directly related to the medical service of a hospital. If the matrons are to be 
classified as hospital attendants, it may be reasonably asked why they should 
not come under the supervision and direction of the medical inspectors of the 
Health Office rather than under the supervision and direction of the principals 
of buildings. 

In conclusion, and because of the consideration outlined above the superin- 
tendent is of the opinion that the matrons should not be classified as hospital 
attendants. 


15, Consonmpatep List. or Normat-Scnoon Gravvuates 1x Liev op 
Crass or 1929 


At its meeting on April 18, the attention of the Board of Education 
was called to the fact that there will be no graduates from our normal 
schools for June, 1929, owing to the extension of the course from two 
years to three years. 
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: , ication that in . 
It was suggested in the communicaion ®ppoint; 
mentary-school teachers for the year beginning September 1 re © ele, 
classes of 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928 be considered,” 29, he 
was generally understood that this would be the Practice , . 


rules of the Board of Education, the matter was referred s the 


superintendent who, at the meeting Stk a presented to the b the 
through the rules committee, a special order as follows: arg 
, $) 


SPECIAL ORDER 


irects the attention of the B 
The superintendent of schools direc’ t oard of 
to the following facts in regard to the Washington normal Schools : Bducation 


There will be no graduating classes from the Washington norma’ Sch 
Schoo} 
th 


June, 1929. The eligibility of the class of February 1, 1929, of ' 
Normal School will extend through January 31, 1930. There ill Witsoe 
graduating class from the Miner Normal School in February, 1929, 1 “a 


Accordingly, the superintendent of schools submits the following }, 
tion for the approval of the Board of Education: q 8 *ecommenda 

Ordered, that beginning July 1, 1929, and extending to the £raduatj { 
class of June, 1930, for the Miner Normal School, and beginning ae of the 
1930, for the Wilson Normal School, appointments of graduates of th a 
ington normal schools to the elementary schools shall be made as follo, 

In order of rank from a consolidated list of Washington nor Ws 
graduates of the five preceding years, who have never been appointed Ms 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia, arranged in order < 
ratings on graduation irrespective of the date of graduation. o) 


The aforementioned order was unanimously approved by the 
mittee on rules and likewise approved by the Board of Education ™ 


16. Tur Funcrions or THE Researcu Departmenrs 


For purposes of record, and in order that all persons interes 
may haye information readily accessible regarding the educaty ca 
research departments, Superintendent’s Circular, No. 65, issued ste 
4, 1928, is here included : ay 


To all administrative and supervisory officers: 


For the information and guidance of all administrative ana Supery 
officers I am submitting the following statement on the functions of the Visory 
tional research departments in Divisions I-IX and Divisions X-xqq] fica 
school system of Washington. This statement has been discussea ibis the 
with the assistant superintendents and was approved unanimously Deely 
superintendent and his associates. v,, ¥\ the 

* 2 : . . . 

Educational research in Washington is systematically organizea and «© 
on under the supervision of two assistant superintendents, one in Diy 
and one in Divisions X—XIII. Preyious to July 1, 1923, education 
was carried on under the supervision of two supervising principals. 

Testing of children has always been carried on at the request of builai 
principals or supervising principals. No tests have been organized and tates 
on in any schools without the approval of the responsible administratiy ea 
supervisory officer. NSH 

Requests for testing have become so general throughout the school Syste) 
that the resources of the departments of educational research are insufiicient 
to carry on this work and other work of equal importance. Many probleme 
relating to methods of teaching, organization of children, and general den ite 
tration should be the subject of study by the research departments. Standara 
tests measuring educational progress of children, rather than general intelll 
gence, should receive more attention than can be given them under present 
circumstances. t 


e 
4 arried 
isions I-Ix 
al research 
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ed to personal conferences with 
chers, principals, and supervising Principals, Th v 
det held at the request of such teachers and pri mk ereuces, have ison 


cers might familiariz selve: 
th the nature of the tests and the meaning of the results, aT additien ts 


y e been primarily for th Ss 
7] considering how the results of the tests may be most Advanragectias Utilized 


securing competent information about the childrer 
instruction may be made more efficient, 


with the testing and the 
results of testing as to be able to use those results effectively in the “organizi- 
It should be understood that it is not Proposed to withdraw all of the advice 
and counsel of those in charge of educational research from principals of 
schools, supervising principals, and assistant. superintendents. It is, however, 
contemplated that ths advice and counsel shall be materially reduced, and 
shall be provided only where needed, to the end that the respon 
organizing of classes in our elementary schools shall rest with the supervising 
principal and his building principals, ag provided in the rules of the Board of 
Education and as required by principles of efficient management of elementary 
chools. / 
os To carry out the general administrative Policy indicated above will mean 


that the functions of the assistant superintendents in charge of educational 
research will be substantially as follows: 


1, That it shall be their function Within their respective s 
and conduct such examinations as they are requested to conduct ; tabulate the 
results of such tests, and report those results to the building principals or the 
supervising principals. 

2. That the assistant superinte ndents in Charge of educational research shall 
advise with building principals or supervising principals when requested to do 
so as to the meaning of the results of the tests and their significance in the 
organization of classes, The assistant superintendents in charge of educationa) 
research shall furnish this advice under such conditions as to make it clear to 
all parties concerned that they are not trespassing upon the function of the 
supervising principal as stated in the following rule (Ch. TIT, Sec. 7) : 

“He shall organize the classes within the several school buildings of his divi- 
sion, classify the pupils in the various grades, and assign teachers to classes.’ 

8. That the utilization of supplementary elementary-school teachers or regu- 
lar classroom teachers by those in charge of educational research in the giving 
of tests or in the tabulation of results shall be only to the extent that such 
participation on the part of teachers will be directly beneficial to said teachers in 
their teaching assignments, 

4, That educational research in Washington shall be carried on in general as 
a fact-finding process, and that the assistant superintendents in charge of edu- 
cational research shall not assume any responsibility or be held responsible for 
the utilization of such testing results in the organization, administration, and 
supervision of the schools. ‘ = 

5. That the assistant superintendents in charge of educational research will 
consider with the superintendent and the other assistant superintendents the 
formulation of a well-balanced plan for the research departments, covering the 
giving of intelligence tests and standardized achievement tests. and the study of 
administrative problems. 

e ed * * s . . 


The superintendent suggests that each officer discuss the contents of this 
statement with his teachers. 
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: 17. Tracrers’ [NstrtUTE 
insti -e conducted under the aus); 

The teachers’ institutes are con unde tigbies 
Teachers’ Council. The expenses oA the ve are defy of the 
voluntary contributions from teachers anc wt, icers. The et “a y 
lectures are of two classes—general leotte 0 intere st to all stig 
and officers and lectures on special subjects which are oh ‘cher 

Iteq 


groups of teachers. 
GENERAL LECTURES 


Date Subject Speaker 
Y Significance of Individual Differ- Dr. Frank W Ballou, 
Morita ‘ances Among Chiara Efficiency. Deep washington, DP tlatendene 
Dec. 15, 1927.----] The Attainment of Classroom 2 : kins Cavett Pamberger, fins jy ot 
928. Curriculum Revision. -----------=---=---| Dr. M. W. Charter, Unj 8 
Ret n ee i The Improvement of Teachers in Service.| Dr. Frank W. B ou, unty of hy 
24, schools, Waehington,’D. Perintendacd®o, 
May 8, 1928--.--- Vocational and Educational Quidance_-- an ps3 Richard D. Ailen Pro tof 
re * £TOVIden, 
8, 
7 Pre 
SPECIAL LECTURES eee 
ae ea aly 
Oct. 15, 1927-.....| The Relation of Physical Measurement | Dr. Philip Rice, New York Cl =e 
| to Health and Personality. i ty, 
Feb. 20, 1928._..., Modern nee penal In Junior | Asst. Supt. Wm. B. Snow, Boston i 
and Senior High Schools. i h 
Mar. 15, 1928._-.. Public School Music..-..--------------~ aE W. Dykema, Teachers t Oss, 
Ss Py ol| 
Mar. 28-29, 1928. abled of sae and First | ety Smith Tun, Teachers 5 loge 
Grade Education. YY 0} 
May 16, 1928.....| Mathematics in the Junior and Senior | Prof. John R. Clark, New ae lege, 
High Schools. sity. Tk Univer. 


| 


18. Frexp Day or Prrystoat-TRrarnino Departament Divistoy. 
X-XU1 NS 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held February 15 
board authorized the physical-training department of Divigcte 
X-XIII to hold a public exhibition of physical-trainine WoRene 
the elementary schools, Authorization was also given to chavs of 
general admission fee of 25 and 50 cents to defray the expenses 8 
surplus to be reserved for the future use of the physical-tra? a 
department. i ling 

Accordingly, on Thursday, May 24, 1928, at 2.30 p. m., the follow 
ing program was carried out: Ve 


PROGRAM 


First grades—Dances : 
(a) Yankee Doodle (American). 
(b) Chimes of Dunkirk (Scotch). 
Second grades—indian lesson: 
(a) Signaling friends to hunt. 
(b) Looking for game. 
(c) Walking through tall grass. 
(d) Shooting bow and arrow. 
(e) Paddling home, 
(f) Chopping wood. 
(9) Dancing around fire. 
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nird grades—Maypoles ; 
GoeNormaysehool 
Normat school, blue and wh f 
Divisions 10, 11, pink and: wate 
Division 13, green and white. 
fourth grades—Games : i 
Shuttle relay. 
Dodge ball. 
Snatch dumbbell. 
Streets and alleys. 
Straddle ball. 
Straddle ball with line interference, 
Stunts (led by normal-school students), 
rifth grades—Dutch dance: 
Wooden shoes (Louis Chalif). 
sixth grades—Mimetic exercises : 
(a) Archery. 
(b) Putting the shot. 
(c) Hoisting sail. 
(d) Swimming. 
(ce) Golf drive. 
(f) sa 3 
seventh and eighth gra¢ eS—Weaving nm 7 4 
a pemal school—Spanish dance, gnce) (Sw RAD), 
Jota Aaragonesa (Louis Chalif). 


n 
19. Tue Passdcr or « N pw Curry Lanor Law 


A new child labor law was passed by Congress and 
the President May 29, 1928, to take effect on the 1st day of Falyy 198 
The most essential provisions of this law were issued by the director 
of school attendance and work permits on June 27, 1928, as follows: 


PROVISIONS oF THE New Cup Lazor Law 


An act to regulate the employment of minors in the Distri 
[ 618. Eitecthi Taleb 1028) Tict of Columbia. Pubile act 


AGE REGULATIONS 


No child under 14 years of age shall be employed in any gainful occupation 
with the excep.ion that boys 10 years of age and over may be employed outside 
of school hours in the distribution of newspapers and boys 12 years of age and 
over may be employed in the sale of newspapers, 

No boy under 12 years of age and no girl under 18 years of age shall dis- 
tribute, sell, or expose or offer for sale any newspapers, magazines, periodicals, 
or any other article of merchandise of aby description or distribute handbills 
or circulars in any street or public Place, or exercise the trade of bootblack in 
any street or public place; except boys 10 years of age and over may engage in 
the distribution of newspapers, magazines, or periodicals on fixed routes. 

No minor under 16 years of age shall be employed at any of the following 
occupations: (1) In the operation of any machinery operated by power other 
than hand or foot power; (2) in oiling, wiping, or cleaning machinery or 
assisting therein. 

No minor under 18 years of age shall be employed: (1) At operating any 
freight or passenger elevator ; (2) in any quarry, tunnel, or excavation; (3) 
in any tobacco warehouse or cigar factory or place where tobacco is manufac- 
tured or prepared. 

No girl under the age of 18 years shall be employed: (1) In any retail cigar 
or tobacco store; (2) in any hotel or for any apartment house; (3) as an usher, 
attendant, or ticket seller in any theater or Place of amusement; (4) as a 
messenger in the distribution or delivery of goods or messages for any person, 
firm, or corporation engaged in the business of transmitting or delivering 
messages. ‘ 
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No boy under 16 years of agi 
nor shall the work of any boy 
exceed 40 hours in any one wee 
night in any one week. 


e shall be employed in the stuffing o¢ i 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years News q 
kk nor shall he be employed on more Doge 
: han > ed 
0 


Ne 
HOUR STANDARDS 
No minor under 18 years of age shall be ployed in connection 14 
gainful occupation more than six consecutiv e days in any week, or s ity A 
48 hours in any one week, or more than 8 hours in any one day, Ore thay 


No girl under 18 years of age and no boy under 16 years of 
pealaged between the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a, m,, nor shall any hoe qhan 
the ages of 16 and 18 be employed during the hours from 10 p. m. and gn ctWeen 

No male between the ages of 18 and 21 years shall be employed Ay, 
or suffered’ to work as a messenger boy for any person, firm, oy ave itt 
engaged in the business of transmitting or delivering messages bate 
hours of 12 midnight and 6 a. m., nor shall any female between the pai the 
and 21 years be so employed between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a, m, Bes of 18 

No boy under 16 years of age shall be permitted to Sell papers, magazi 
in any street or public place between the hours of 7p.m.and6a.m, — Nes, ete, 


CERTIFICATH REQUIREMENTS 


No minor between the ages of 14 and 18 years shall be employea in an 

ful occupation unless his employer has procured and keeps on file, acce. Y Sain. 

any person authorized to enforce this act, a work or vacation permit Ssible to 
No boy under 16 years of age shall be employed in the sale of news 


magazines, ete., in any street or public place unless he shall have Procun Derg, 
is carrying on his person in plain sight a badge issued by the departine and 
school attendance and work permits. CNL of 


No permit shall be valid except for the employer named thereon anq for 
specific occupation designated. Y the 


PENALTIES 


Whoever employs any minor in violation of any of the provisions of th 
labor law or any order issued under the act, or interferes with or obstrue nua 
hinders the enforcement of the child labor law; and whoever haying under’ y 
control or custody any minor permits him to be employed in violation a his 
provisions of the act shall for the first offense be punished by a fine of the 
less than $25 nor more than $100 or by imprisonment of not less than 10 Not 
nor more than 30 days, or by both upon the discretion of the court: an days 
the second offense he shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 ee for 
than by $200 or by imprisonment of not less than 30 days nor more th more 
days, or by both at the discretion of the court. Every day during SAR 90 
violation of this act continues shall constitute a separate and distinct offen 0 

Nore—The term “employed” wherever used shall include emp) ae 
“permitted, or suffered to work.” Dloyed, 


20. Poricres AFFECTING THE ORGANIZATION OF KINDERGARTENS 


The following statement of policy was approved by the Bo. 
Education at its meeting June 21, 1928: : erect 


The superintendent and his assistant superintendents deem it advisable t 
adopt the following administrative policies with a view to making more effective 
the organization and operation of kindergartens: C 

A. Subject to the aynilability of a room and a salary, consideration should 
be given to the establishment of a new kindergarten in a community which can 
present the names and addresses of at least 30 pupils of kindergarten age who 
will attend. 

B. When the number of children belonging in a kindergarten becomes reduced 
to less than 25 pupils consideration should be given to whether such kinder- 
garten should be discontinued. 

C. When the number of children belonging in a kindergarten has reached 
more than 40 pupils consideration should be given to whether two teachers 
should be assigned to such kindergarten. 
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tional Satie number of cl 

jo. When the mber of children belongi i @ 
jist has reached more than 55 pupils consider ae ete : 
two groups should be organized for morning 
tively, one from 9 to 12, the other from 1 to 
teacher yh sere am 9 until 3 o'clock, th 
orclock. rus onty ohe room and two teachers are required. 

ry. When the number of kindergarten children beaeiig in a building bf 
reached ORS than 70 pupils consideration should be given to wheth . ae 

oups of 45 pupils and 25 pupils, respectively, should be organized ride this 
plan two rooms are required, and three teachers, the larger group having = 
teachers (only one room will be required for these classes if doubled u i. es 

Gq. When the total kindergarten enrollment in a building has Saree 
than 80 pupils consideration should be given to whether two groups ahamasbe 
organized, each having two kindergarten teachers. Under this plan each 
group would be deemed large enough to require two teachers, 


plus a waitin 

should be given to whether 
and afternoon attendance, respec- 
4. Under such organization one 
e other teacher from 10 until 4 


ASSIGNMENT OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS WHEN THE KINDERGARTEN IS NOT IN 
SESSION ae 

For several years a 5-hour day has been in effect fo: shers i 
garten and elementary grades. Although the usual Hidevates mee Pre 
hours, and although many of the classes of ptimary teachers are on part fines 
the teachers of all kindergarten and primary grades have been Lancuionibesia 
one way or another in the educational activities of the building unit when | t 
actually teaching in their respective classrooms, Heretofore the alent cnt 
of kindergarten teachers to duties other than these pertaining to their re mln 
activities in kindergartens has depended upon the local conditions and opor 
tunities within their respective buildings, and has depended to some aetne CO 
the ability of the teacher concerned to perform certain Special tasks aeelened 
by the building principal. The’ specialized normal-school training of the kinder- 
garten teacher has not given her the preparation necessary to perform much of 
the salt work or ae De aSy teacher. 

When the new unified ndergarten-primary course has been fully es! is] 
in the normal schools, kindergarten teachers will be prepared Passing ency 
responsibilities in the primary grades, Meanwhile, it is deemed advisable by 
the Board of Education and the administrative officers to define more definitely 
the procedure for a more systematic use of the time and training of kindergarten 
teachers when the kindergarten is not in session. 


APPROPRIATE, ASSIGNMENTS FOR KiNDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


4. Classroom activities: Music, rhythm, and games, physical training, art, and 
like activities. 

2. Building activities: Preparing holiday programs for Flag Day, Christmas, 
and for other special assemblies ; testing and measuring; assisting with class ex- 
cursions; weighing and measuring pupils; helping in playground work, thrift 
work, and Junior Red Cross activities. 


91. Poricies, Arrectinc Tracurrs or SprectaL Supsects IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following statement of policy was approved by the Board of 
Education at its meeting January 21, 1928: 


The school system of Washington is gradually being reorganized from the 
former system of eight years of elementary school and four years of high school 
to a school system consisting of elementary schools of six years, junior high 
schools of three years, and senior high schools of three years. The development 
of the 6-8-3 plan of school organization inyolyes the gradual transfer to the 
junior high schools of all seventh and eighth grade elementary-school pupils, 
leaving an elementary school of six grades. 
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s it necessary to consider wh 
This change in organization makes at oh 
the program of Instruction = the ct pes head eeadicar: Sia ana fs th 
high schools are necessita or = . r Qn 9 ni 
organization The teacher cost of the educational program in SPecia} f x 

in junior high schools likewise 8 Subj 


in both elementary roe a and ‘ Upport °ety 
such consideration. t 

eacrates tt isdeemed advisable to undertake to state the general pur a hg 

of instruction for special subjects in elementary a op 


i he program 
en ieee ant to formulate policies uth tie Torganization of ae Junio, 
and the assignment of teachers in these spec’ a aa The speciay sunork 
with which we are concerned are music, drawing, physical training Ubjects 
arts, household arts, penmanship, elementary science and nature stuqe tual 
yisual instruction. i Vita; 
The junior high school offers courses In special subjects primarily rel 
the life interests of pupils of that age. It covers not only the work henea +5 
offered in the manual and household arts in grades 7 and 8, but Provigge re 
the extension and intensification of that work. The shops and roo! wuss for 
such work is carried on are especially equipped and provided with appro tere 
materials of instruction. The teachers for this work are professionaliy Print, 
as specialists in their respective fields and are assigned to the severn) = ineg 
high schools as members of the faculty rather than as representatives “inioy 
several special departments. Many of the junior high school teachers the 
cial subjects have been recruited from the corps of special teachers ne Spe. 
several departments of special subjects and will probably continue ton the 
mainly from that source. Come 
In the elementary school of six grades the special subjects must be m 
in relation to the junior high school program. These subjects should difleg 
related to child life in the home and in the community and so correlateq. 80 
the regular classroom instruction as to afford opportunities to the chi qth 
handle the materials of everyday life, to become acquainted with the: la to 
their usefulness, and to express himself creatively through the applicath and 
what he learns. z On of 
The new 3-year course of the normal schools will make it Possible to 
better our regular classroom teachers for instruction in the 80-calleqd Tepare 
subjects, which, as teachers are prepared for it, will gradually deco; Special} 
regular work of the grade teacher and not the work of the special teathios the 
It is believed that limited departmentalization of teaching in the upper att. 
of the 6-year elementary school course will furnish an opportunity to &tades 
those teachers in each of our larger buildings who are particularly wel] eoutill 
to instruct the children in the so-called special subjects. ‘alified 
The new situations growing out of the reorganization of the Schools 0; 
6-8-3 plan and the adjustments made necessary thereby prompt the ad n 
of the following administrative policies pertaining to the organization del 
struction in the special subjects and the assignment of teachers to give in. 
instruction. that 


the 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


1. Special teachers in the several special departments aforementionea 
gradually become assistants to their respective directors, and under the ao 
vision of the director will be assigned for the help of teachers rather thee 
for the instruction of pupils as heretofore. tan 

2. The number of special teachers in the several special departments wij) 
gradually reduced through resignation, retirement, promotion to junior high 
school, and assignment to departmental teaching. This change will be ms ee 
gradually as the seventh and eighth grade classes of the elementary schools mn S 
transferred to the junior high schools, and as teachers become available tron 
our normal schools qualified to teach such of the special subjects as ma be 
effectively taught in the regular classroom. pape 

3. Such special teachers as may be hereafter appointed under the reorganizeq 
departments of domestic science and domestic art will be required to be pre- 
pared to teach both domestic science and domestic art. 

4. Such special teachers as may be hereafter appointed to teach art will be 
prepared to teach both fine and industrial arts. 
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DEPARTMENTALIZ ED TEACHING 
larger buildings limited q 
1, In the “ cepartmental teachin tg) 
the 6-year nets ee will be introduced, thereby ptoviie es cain 
for regu TS who display ability in the special subjects to’ bive 
© Most effective use of the special 


it 
fanaction in those fields, thus making th 
abilities of teachers, 
EQUIPMENT 
1 transfer of seventh 7 
4, The gradua and eighth grade classe 
schools will reduce the number of manual training, domestt acters and ‘domes 
tle art centers formerly used by these classes, q ; 


9. In every large elementary-schoo| building there Shall be provided a girls’ 


y § 0 he home environment, Wy Aliti 
gfered by this room will motivate projects ana activities that cone, withia 


girls of elementary-school se. Th 
equipment should not be elaborate, but rather simple and Soripara tyes hens 


pensive. 
3. In every new elementary-school building there 


J. These special rooms, when not in use by teachers under the immediate super- 


92, Tue APPOINTMENT Or ADMINISTRATIVE AND Supenyrsory Orrrcers 
7 
From Wirnin ANd Wirnovr rue Scrroor, System 


In the appointment of a junior high school principal the Board of 
Education has Ee approved the general policy that the best 
person available shall be appointed by the superintendent, whether 
that person was within or without the school system, but qualifications 
being equal in the case of candidates the superintendent should ap- 
point persons from within the service. (See p. 32, Report of Board 
of Education, 1924-25.) 

This same general policy is followed by the superintendent in the 
appointment of other administrative and supervisory officers in the 
school system. , : 

In the nature of the case the appointment of a person from outside 
the school system to an important administrative or supervisory posi- 
tion frequently receives more public attention than the appointment 
of a person within the school system. In view of this public interest 
in the matter, and for the information of all concerned, the superin- 
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tendent here presents a complete statement showing all appoint 
to administrative and superv m 


isory positions that have been mane 
him since July 1, 1920. Ade 


A summary of these appointments shows that approxi 
per cent of them have been made from within the school sy fi 
only 10 per cent have been made of persons outside of the ™ and 
system. The complete list of persons so appointed, arranged Schoo} 
ing to positions, follows: Aceorg: 


nt 
by 


AppoiNTMENTS FROM WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


FIRST ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 


. Mr. S. B. Kramer, 


Mr. R. L. Haycock. 

- Maj. R. O. Wilmarth. 
Miss R. L. Hardy. 

. Miss Jessie LaSalle. 


we 


~~? 


Mr. H. H, Long. 
. Miss B. F. G. Merritt. 
. Miss Adelaide Davis. 


one 


Mr. BE. A. Clark. 


. Mr. S. B. Kramer. 
Mr. A. W. Miller. 
Mr. W. L. Smith. 


Spr 


JU 


Miss Mineola Kirkland. 
Mr. G. S. Wormley. 
Mr. R. N. Mattingly. 

. Mr. H. W. Draper. 

. Mr, H. P. Safford. 

Mr, R. W, Strawbridge. 


Ooh whe 


. Miss M. C. Hawes. 

. Dr. G, H. White. 

. Mr. W. J, Wallis. 

_ Miss Otelia Cromwell. 


eee 


| 2. Mr. G. C. Wilkinson. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 

5. Mr. G. C. Wilkinson. 

6. Mr. H. H. Long. 

7. Miss M. P. Shadd. 

§. Mr. EB. A, Clark. 

SUPERVISING PRINOIPALS 

4. Miss Janet McWilliam. 
5. Miss B. A, Hummer. 
6. Mr. H. W. Draper, 
NORMAL-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
2. Mr. J. A. Turner, 
PRINCIPALS, 


4. Mr, G. D. Houston. 
5. Mr. R. N. Mattingly. 


HIGH-SCHOOL 


NIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

. Mr, C. J. Schwartz. 
Mrs. A. I. Kinnear. 

. Mr. F. A. Woodward, 
. Mrs. M, H. Plummer, 
. Mr. J. G. Logan. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


. Mr, EB. B. Henderson. 
Miss E. C. Harris. 
Mr. C, C. McDuffie. 


Io 


ASSISTANT HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Miss K. D. Bucknam. 
Miss M. P. Bradshaw. 
. Miss Jessie Coope. 
Miss P. E. Thonssen- 
Mr. N. J. Nelson. 


Miss M. J. Watts, 
Miss J. BE. Brooks. 
8. Mrs. O. W. Spivey. 
9. Mr. L. G, Hoover. 
10. Mr. J. P. Collins. 


6. 
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CHIEF EXAMINER, BOARD OF Ex. 


4. Mr. Harry English 


DIRECTORS oF SPECI 


Miss Ida O'Neal. 
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AMINERS 


AL SUBJECTS 


5 Miss B. A. Hummer. 5. ee eta shee 
Is Ug eeach Ti Mrs. a Ont s, 
3, Miss R. L. Nixon, 6. Mr, Py, etlaver, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPALS 


Miss L. B. Ballenger, 


Miss M. BH. Bond. 


Josephine Burke. 


2 MiseeU Belton pa mS Saas Kinner. 
2, Meek Ti Galeskl. 28. Mr. J.B, Syphax 

3. MIS BL. Paltaal 29. Mr. J. P. Gillem, 
ne Ky People’. 30. Mr. J. C. Payne. 

6 Miss A. B. Neumeyer, 31. Mrs. S. B. Gray. 

© Miss M. E. Gore. 82. Mi 

8. 

9. 


Miss M. R. Lyddane. 
0. Miss M. A. Dilger. 
1. Miss Pmily Scrivener. 


12. Miss A. M. Clayton. 


13. Miss S 


. R. Craighill. 
Miss I’. C. Mortimer. 
+ Miss ©. HL. Pimper. 


6. Miss K. C. Babbington. 
7. Miss ©, A. D. Luebkert. 


33, Mr. C. K. Finckel, 

34. Miss C. G. Brewer. 

35. Miss M. W. Frank. 

36. Miss Lydia Dalton. 

37. Miss K. R. Macqueen. 
88. Miss B. L. Pattison. 
89. Miss M. G. Little. 

40. Miss Blanche Beckham. 
41. Miss M. J. Austin. 


1 ead i Miss M. R. McCauslen. 
5 ss M. I. Graves. 3. Mr. W. F. Smith. 

a8 Migs R. G. Carraher. 44. Miss A. G. Lind. 

20. Miss M. M. Orme. 45. Miss Cecelia P. Dulin. 

yi. Mr. A. K. Savoy. 46. Miss H. M. Knighton. 


2. Miss B. A. Chase. 
3. Miss K. U. Alexander. 


47. Miss M. E. Draney. 
48. Miss A. E. Hopkins. 


24. Miss M. D. Wilson. 


49. Mrs. F. H. Rogers. 
25. Miss M. B. Shorter. 


APPOINTMENTS FROM WITHOUT THE SYSTEM 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 


1. Mr. L. L. Perry. 
2. Miss Jessie LaSalle. 


NORMAL SCHOOL VRINCIPAT. 
1. Miss A. D. Halberg. 

JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
. Miss Bertie Backus. 


1 
2. Mr. G, D. Baker. 
3. Mr. C. W. Holmes. 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
1. Mr. G. W. Hines. 


ASSISTANT HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
1. Mr. H. D, Davis. 
DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


. Dr. BE. N. C. Barnes. 
. Miss F. L. Bentley. 


8. Miss Ethel Bray. 
4, Mr, A. H. Johnson. 


Ne 
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SUMMARY 
= ~~ = r eh 
Ppoint- 
ments AbPoing 
Positions oe trou? 
the Without 
System system 
First assistant superintendents - BEAR ar 
Assistant superintendents. 8 0 
Supervising principals. 6 0 
Normal-school principal 2 2 
High-school principals. 5 1 
Junior high-school prin ll 0 
Heads of departments - 7 3 
Assistant high-school pi 10 1 
Chief examiner, board of examiners. 1 1 
Directors of special subjects_ 6 0 
Administrative principals_- 49 ; 
107 
89.9 12 
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SECTION II. CHANGES AMONG SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 1927-28 


This section of the annual re t d 
school officials due to deaths, Tatiromieatnee 
zation or expansion of the school system,’ 

Miss pe er died March 31, 1998. 

Retirements were as follows: Mj i 

ret Burke, on Mis Falter Rawlings” McCauslen, Miss Jose- 
e kin ions erie Mr. G. Derwood Baker and Mr. Norman 

Appointments to fill vacancies were as f : Mr: 
Kinnear, Mr. Chester W. Holmes, Mrs, M. iL Penne wee G. 
Logan, Mr. L. G. Hoover, Mr. Henry Dale Davis, Miss Lydia Brown, 
Mrs. E. L. Haynes, Miss Cecelia P. Dulin, and Miss H. M. Knichton’ 

Appointments to fill new positions due to growth of the school 
system were as follows: Mr. Robert N, Mattingly, Mr Frank A. 
Meee rh a P. Collins, and Miss M. BE, Draney. / 

Transfers of officers were as follows: Miss C. A.D. i 
K. O. Lewis, and Miss Mineola Kirkland. =~ *” D: VebKert, Miss 


‘ds the changes among 
esignations, and reorgani- 


1. Dearus 


ALICE DEAL 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held April 4, 1998 
superintendent presented the following statement ou the deathnr 
Miss Alice Deal, which occurred March 31, 1928: 


It is with great regret that I report the death of Miss Ali inci 
of the Columbia Junior High Schocl. Fefbaeaias il 

Miss Deal entered the service of the Washington publie schools on February 
11, 1908, as a teacher in mathematics in the McKinley High School. On October 
2, 1918, she was granted leave of absence for war service, and returned to service 
in the McKinley High School on December 30, 1918. 

Miss Deal was prominently associated with’ the establishment of the first 
junior high school in the city of Washington and assumed the principalship of 
this s¢hool, afterwards known as the Columbia Junior High School, accepting 
service without advance of salary. On March 6, 1920, following the authorization 
by Congress of a salary for a principal of a junior high school, she was promoted 
to that position. She occupied the position of principal of the Columbia Junior 
High School until her death, which occurred on Saturday, March 31, 1928. 

Miss Deal was identified with the establishment of the summer high school 
for which, when the school was in experimental stage, she raised the funds 
necessary from private sources. She was the first principal of the summer high 
school and held this position until she resigned in 1925. 

The establishment of the research department in the schools of the city of 
Washington was greatly aided by Miss Deal, who secured funds from private 
sources to make possible the beginning of the work which has become the 
research department of the public schools. 

Miss Deal occupied a place of great value and importance in the school sys- 
tem. She was a woman of fine mind, splendid and forceful character, and will 
long be remembered as one of the great figures in the history of the Washington 
publie schools. 
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9. RETIREMENTS 


; sarsons indicated the gs : 
On the retirement of the persons ine d superinte 
presented to the board the following statements: enden, 


M. BR, M’CAUSLEN 


itti ; r reti t from Miss M. R. Me 
In submitting the request for retiremen m R. McCans| 
cipal, class 7, at the Buchanan School, division 7, the superintendent dé Drin. 
recommend to the Board of Education that it express its APPreciation Wes 1 
excellent service rendered by Miss McCauslen as a teacher and pr 


ublic schools. = 4 23 
4 Miss McCauslen has taught continuously. in our schools for q ; 
years, during which time she has taught in the elementary grades sh Of 4p 


¥ i vi 1 as principal of m, 
second through the eighth. She was appointed pal of the th 
School in September, 1906. Her first appointment to service was in yen le 


1882, to a second grade in the Henry School. 
The superintendent wishes to commend the wholesome influence exerg; 


the classroom by Miss McCauslen and her conscientious attention to Clase in 
duties. Miss McCauslen now voluntarily relinquishes her work as an ant ‘om 
trative principal at this time. Minis. 


Derio 


Dtembert 


JOSEPHINE BURKB 


The retirement of Miss Josephine Burke as principal of the John Eaton 
brings to an end a long period of faithful service in the public schoolg Schoo} 
District of Columbia, For more than 41 years, in all her affiliations Sita the 
schools, Miss Burke has rendered meritorious service as teacher ang mie 6 
When the John Eaton School was erected in 1914, Miss Burke became ity pal. 
principal. It was then an room building, but the rapid growth of the Ojutst 
land Park section soon made it necessary to make the building a 16-roor leva. 
Thus the John Eaton School became one of the most important posts 4 Unit, 
elementary field, and it became a more and more difficult one because n 
serious overcrowding there. Miss Burke's efficient administration of (hoe of the 
won for her the respect and esteem of the school patrons in Clevelana p 
Her retirement came unexpectedly. She retires voluntarily in ordér ft, Park, 
advantage of the offer of an opportunity to make a tour around the world. take 
The first appointment of Miss Burke was to the third grade at the Tho 
School on July 1, 1896. She has taught successively in all grades ng nienson 
the eighth until she became the principal of the Berret School in 1909 8h as 
years later she was transferred to the principalship of the new John mie 
School. “aton 
The superintendent recommends that this statement of the record of 
Burke be spread on the minutes of this meeting, and that a copy be s Miss 
Miss Burke by the secretary of the board. Sent to, 


JULIA M. RAWLINGS 


Herewith the superintendent submits the request for retirement from M 
J. M. Rawlings, administrative principal of the Wallach-Towers Scho 1 " 
become effective from and after August 31, 1928. This retirement js rons 0 
Miss Rawlings feeling that it is for her best interests that she withdraw BS thi 
time. ‘ 

In the retirement of this principal the public schools will lose one of j 
ablest and best-known administrative officers. For more than 45 years Mic 
Rawlings has been serving the schools of east Washington, where she jx e BS 
known in many homes. For eight years she was principal of the Hilton‘ Sen, 
Since 1912 Miss Rawlings has been in charge of the Wallach and the Towers 
Schools. As a principal she exercised a helpful professiona! influence Pate 
the teachers whom she supervised. Always interested in the welfare of re 
school community, she was recognized as a leader in many of the community 
activities in east. Washington. 7 
_ When first appointed in 1883 she began her teaching career as a first-grade 
teacher in a rented building at Seyenth and G Streets SE. Later she taught 
in the grammar grades at the Peabody School for 10 years. Thousands of 
pupils who now have reached manhood and womanhood remember Miss Raw- 
lings not only as a capable instructor but as a warm friend and advisor. She. 
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n of the city she 
t to this faithful officer 
appreciation of Services well 
on the minutes of this meet- 
nstructed to send a copy fo Miss 


eatly missed in east Washington, 
will pe adentisied so many years, 


na intendent desires to recommend a vote of 
the aba that a copy of this statement be Spread 
ernd that the secretary of the board be { 
ing; 


Rawlings. 


with which. sectio 
In granting retiremen 


3. Resianationg 
G. DERWOOD BAKER 


On June 18 the Board of Education accepted the resignation of 
-, G. Derwood Baker, principal of the Langley Junior High School. 
Mr. Baker has been principal of Langley for one year and resigned to 
P) ¢ a similar position in South Pasadena, Calif., his native State. 
ote Baker's service at Langley was entirely satisfactory, 
Mr. 


NORMAN J, NELSON 


Mr. Norman J. Nelson resigned from the position of assistant prin- 
ipal at Central High School in order to pursue graduate work at 
cipal 4 


rvard University. In his annual report, Principal A. W. Miller 
ae the following statement regarding Mr, Nelson: 
makes 


, and parents. 
Nelson is also a scholar and a man of high ideals and exemplary conduct. 
WW Ree been an inspiration to all pupils who haye come under his infinence. 

e has 


4, AprointMENTS to Fini Vacancies 


The following appointments were made to fill vacancies during the 
school year 1927-28: 


PRINCIPALS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AGNES I. KINNEAR 


Mrs. Agnes I, Kinnear was appointed to fill the position vacated by 
the death of Miss Alice Deal. 


¢ yilson Normal School in 1899. 
s I. Kinnear graduated from the Wi f f ' 
R aes Siren thie degree of Bachelor of Arts and teachers’ diploma fr ‘om coe 
she teed University in 1928. She has been pursuing graduate work for 
puss NE of Master of Arts in George Washington University. upeerinrncy t 
Sea aration for a junior high-school “pop lrre auenas _bareues 
A i yy Se! gement. junior high-se’ Ss, 
rses educational theory, school mavagemen ; AE 
ON ae sondanes eurriculum construction, and problems of high-school 
you ve : 
sunernislony tk was appointed to the eiementary schools of Ww canis Ce 
Ee biamter 1, 1899. Subsequently, on nes es ee sp oe ae oe 
Fale Sea eo umbia Junior High School, and on Sept = crite : 
tengler yn re ee Langley Junior rae St Pe ta brates mrt 
eh $C) Se a 
» organization not only of that se 1001 but als ; 
in a a the District of Columbia by service on several different com. 
wel cea appointed by the superintendent. : : LD scinae 
mit! ee <innear is recognized by junior and senior high school pr Pilar 
so Srcininels as a woman of fine training and administrative a y. 
supervis s 
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CHESTER W. HOLMES 


To fill the yacancy caused by the resignation of Mr, G 
Baker, the board appointed Mr, Chester W. Holmes, pring Derwo, 
Morgan Junior High School in Holyoke, Mass. Pal og tne 


Mr. Chester W. Holmes graduated from Harvard College in 19 
bachelor of science degree. He received his master of arts 16 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard University in 1924, 
summer cou at Harvard in the summers of 1915, 1916, 1923 © has 
pursued courses at the University of Pittsburgh in 1919-20, 24. 

Following his graduation from Harvard in 1916, Mr. Holmes was ie 
cation agent of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission of Pittsburgh Speci] 
of six years. Following the receiving of his master’s degree in ODL Dent 
English and history for two years in the Rindge Teehnical High goy, 4 he taylod 
bridge, Mass. In 1924-25 he served as Vice principal of the Morgan ou 0: ett 
School in Holyoke, Mass. From 1925 to date he has been principay Of ealor me 
Junior High School, Holyoke. the Mo,,bu 

In his work at the Graduate School of Bdueation of Harvard y rt Ba 
Holmes has prepared for administrative work by the pursuit of oi uM 
following subjects: uw 

Principles of secondary education. 

Secondary school aciministration. 

Principles of teaching in the secondary school. 

Organization and management of city school systems. 

Tests and scales for the secondary school. 

Administration of elementary schools and junior high schools. 

During the summer of 1927 Mr. Holmes taught courses in school ¥ 
tion at the University of Maine, Orono, Me. Administry. 


ersit y 
mes dn the 


M. H. PLUMMER 


The vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr. R. N. Matt: 
principal of the Francis Junior High School, to be princi mer y, 

ardozo High School, was filled by the appointment of M, . of the 
Plummer. First Assistant Superintendent & C. Wilkinson ne M. ¥, 
the following statement of her qualifications: Prepared 


Mrs. Mary H. Plummer was appointed to the service of the publi 
the District of Columbia on October 26, 1914. © Schools of 


EXPERIENCE 


For nine years Mrs. Plummer was a teacher in the elementary gr, 
served as model teacher in grade 2 for three years, 1920 to 1923, ead She 
In 1923 Mrs. Plummer was appointed to a teaching position in th msi 
Junior High School. For the past five years she has been servi: he Randal 
capacity. Mrs. Plummer served for two sessions as teacher of. BR TR In that 
yacation schools. “nglish in the 

For the past four years Mrs. Plummer has been a : 
examiners, divisions 10-13. member of the board of 


TRAINING 


Mrs. Plummer is an A. B. from Howard University, class of 1922 Sh 
aceon for the master of arts degree from Columbia University in the aariinae 
Mrs. Plummer’s post-graduate work is as follows: 
Columbia University: 
Education EM 162B: Teaching English in junior high school 
pee tae I: The directing of the junior high school. 3 
nen en a oS eae educational theory and practice in the junior 
Education s10: Demonstration course. 
Education s207: Edueational psychology. 
Education s239: Teaching the social studies in junior high schools. 


EP 
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peducation §139°G: Illustrative les 
Jadueation $121 : The feudal age angttarae eSaesbls 
poward University: rieAe es 


Qducation 184: Publie school administration and superyisi 
L: slon. 


J. G, LOGAN 


To fill the vacancy at the Shaw Junior High School created by the 


fer of Principal Mineola Kj 

transfer of Principal Mineola Kirkland to the new G 

Junior High are the board appointed Mr. J Cee en 

corning the Me iications of Mr. Logan, First Assistant Superint nd 

ent G: C. Wilkinson prepared the following statement : ik 
r, J. G. Logan was appointed t¢ 

vate J aaluiniblas Serene er aye service of the public schools of the 


EXPERIENCE 


For the past eight years Mr. Logan has been seryi 
at the Shaw hee High School. On July 1, 1927, Mr. Toenoriey esas He 
class 2D jane Eiigh, School Th addition Mr. Logan served as thatenctoe ébahe 
punbar Night High School for five years between 1923 and 1928, For the nat 


wo years Mr. Logan has seryed as a i 
bo yeas “hae S & member of the board of examiners for 


Prior to his appointment in the public-sch 
gree ts [aichst ott aetones bee, chool service, Mr. Logan for seyen 


re i tcaivevandl tron disvteriaie ademy of Howard University, 1907 to 


For six years, 1913 to 1918, and from 1919 to 1 
executive secretary of the Y, M. C, A. at Howard batersite: SERA, AERTES 88 


TRAINING 


Mr, Logan has a Ph. B. from Howard University, ‘lass = 
Mr. Logan has done a considerable amount of Wine cera hoe A. 
[lis postgraduate courses are as follows: iy. lacie Sak 
Chicago University: 
Teaching of high school physies. 
The teaching of general science courses, 
High school administration. 
Junior high school methods, 
Columbia University: 
Teducational psychology. 
History of education. 
Applied biology. 
Methods of teaching in secondary schools. 
Measurements in elementary education. 
Teaching procedures In junior high school. 
University of Pennsylvania: 
Theory of electricity and magnetism. 


ASSISTANT HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
L. G. HOOVER 


To fill the place of assistant principal of Central High School, 
which Mr. N. J. Nelson resigned, the board appointed Mr. L. G. 
Hoover. First Assistant Superintendent S. E. Kramer furnished 
the following statement regarding Mr. Hoover: 


Teacher of biology in the Central High Schoel; appointed September 1, 1922 

Holds the degrees of A. B. and A. M. from the University of West Virginia 
and has given evidences of professional course in education.  - 

“Has had experience as principal of high school and supervisor of instruction 
in elementary schools in the State of West Virginia. 

In addition to a thorough preparation, Mr. Hoover enjoys a fine personal 
relation with his superior officers and his fellow teachers. 
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HENRY DALE DAVIS 


To fill the position of assistant eee Oana McKinley 
i Sa ee Bo e 
School made vacant by the promotion to) a ai oa ank A. Woda Hig, 
the board appointed Henry Dale Davis: SHtective Septembe; Warq 
following statement concerning Mr. Davis was presente by The 
Assistant Superintendent S. E. Kramer: YF int 
r f Wichita, Kans., and was oy. 
r. Henry Dale Davis is a native of Wichita, S grad, 
ie Kansas Teachers College of Emporia, Kans,, in 1914 with a de, eee tron, 
He received the degree of A. M. from Teachers College, Columbia Unie 3 ny 
‘New York City, in 1920. , engi 
mere. Davis Jas teacher of history and economies in Mulvane, Kans ty, 
principal and superintendent of schools in z peat Kans., and tea 
history in the Wichita High School. He was principal of the Horagee? at 
Junior High School in Wichita, Kans., and teacher of history in the |, e Many 
High School, of Lakewood, Ohio. He was principal of the Horace Mann Too 


High School in Lakewood, Ohio. F ‘ ; Union 
Mr, Davis has been since 1925 associate in charge of universit & 

Columbia University, New York. He comes to Washington With a broa 1 USton 

rience in school work in the elementary, junior high school, and seconde expe 


university fields. He is married and has one child, a girl 12 years of nee ang 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


LYDIA BROWN 


Through the termination of the service of Mr. G. N. Hines 


: n 
end of his probationary year as head of the department of Dinh tne 
practice March 21, 1927, a vacancy was created. Since the de sare 


ment of business practice was to become a separate business is 
school on September 1, 1928, the position was filled temporaril igh 
the school year 1927-28 by the appointment of Miss Lydia Brown Or 


E. L. HAYNES 


Miss Ethel C. Harris, head of the department of mathematic 
Divisions X—XIII, was given leave of absence for educational ». 


ce) re : Dur 
poses to study in Europe. Mrs. E. L. Haynes was appointed agin 
head of the department of mathematics during Miss Harris’s absence 


Her qualifications are indicated in the following statement: 


1. Academie scholarship ; 
A. B., Smith College, 1914. 
2. Professional training: 
Miner Normal School, 1909. 
Six weeks summer school, Chicago University, 1926— 
The psychology of high-school subjects. 
The use of mental tests in instruction in secondary schools. 
The teaching of mathematics in secondary schools. ~ 
Six weeks summer school, Chicago University, 1927— 
The psychology and treatment of exceptional children, 
Educational and vocational guidance. 
3. Teaching experience: 
Elementary schools, 1909-1912 (3 years). 
Dunbar high school, 1914 to date (14 yours). 
4. Evidences of leadership: 
Chairman of honor council. 
Chairman of committee on retardation. 
Chairman of committee on educational guidance. 

5. Affiliations : ; 
Member of ladies’ social-service group. 4 
Member of National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Member of the Young Women’s Christian Association, e 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIP AT 8 
Administrative principals of elementary Sar i 
fot rated lists prepared by the boards of eee slain 


CECELIA Pp, DULIN 


On September 1 Miss Cecelia P. Duli j pe 
the Buchanan School to fill the vacanicy caused by the mene gf 
Miss M. R. McCauslen, ment 0: 


H. M. KNIGHTON 


On October 1 Miss H. M. Kni 
Cranch-Tyler Schools, vice M 
the John Eaton School 


ghton was appointed princi 
pal of the 
s C. A.D. Luebkert, transferred to 


5, AprorNnTMENTs T0' Pinu Newry Crearep Posrrions 

Newly created positions result fr 
or the opening of new schools, 
during the school year 1927-98. 


om the enlargement of buildings 
Several such positions were filled 


R. N. MATTINGLY PRINCIPAL CARDOZO THIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Robert N. Mattingly was appointed to the service of tl i 
schools of the District of Columbia on September 17, 1905. gg 


EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Mattingly served as head of the departmen' 
of 21 years, until January 1, 1927, when he was 
Trancis Junior High School, 

‘As head of department and later as principal, Mr. Mattingly rendered servic 
distinctively of a supervisory and administratiye nature. B y,rencered wermce 


t of mathematics for a period 
promoted to be principal of the 


TRAINING 


Mr. R. N. Mattingly is an A, B. from Amherst College, the class of 1905, 
He completed his college course in three years and was awarded membership 
in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. . 

Mr, Mattingly is a candidate for the M. A. degree and high-school principal 
Giplotne from Columbia Wniversity at the close of this summer session, August 

7, 1928, 
3 Mr. Mattingly’s postgraduate work in education is as follows: 


Courses in education, postgraduate 


University Date Cquee 


Aug. 19,1927 | Psychology of secondary school subjects. 
5 Supervision of instruction in secondary schools. 
Philosophy of education. 
The direction of the junior high school. 
Supervision of instruction in secondary schools. 
School principal as an administrator. 
Modern educational theory in junior high-school teaching. 
Fundamentals of methods for commercial subjects. 
Demonstration school. - 
.| Theory and |e of teaching and supervising industrial arts 
in junior high schools. 
Oct.. 2,1924'| Psychology of school subjects (A) 
Mar. 7,1923 | Educational measurements. 3 
Oct. 13,1920 | Statistical methods as applied to educational problems. 
Aug. 16,1909 | Methods in mathematics. 
lo. Educational psychology. 
Genetic psychology. 


-do__ 
Aug. 14, 1925 
do... 
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o x 1 sity Master of Arts 
Nore.—Candidate for Columbia Univers ) 8 degr 
school principal's diploma, August 17, 1928. Registered for Univers end hi, 
cago extension course high-school curriculum in commercial subjects,” y Bh. 


28. ry 
28, 19: r of the School Club, the Education ¢ a 


Mr. Mattingly is a membe: h 
Georgetown Citizen's Association of the District of Columbia. ub 


FRANK A. WOODWARD, PRINCIPAL OF GORDON JUNIOR 


HIGH SCliog, 
1, 
Mr. Frank A. Woodward received the degree of bachelor o¢ 
mechanical engineering in 1927 from George Washington Universit Sclencg 
tion he has pursued home-study courses for two years with the Uni,d aad 
Chicago and is a registered student in the graduate school of Amerj Versity i. 


anak f can of 
sity during the year 1927-28. Unj 
In preparation for a principalship Mr, Woodward has pursned cour, Ver. 
principles of secondary education, high-school | administration, cate! th 
guidance and placement, and principles of educational psychology, "Pationay 
Mr. Woodward's experience has been varied and extens' Dat i 
pointed as a teacher in the schools of Washington on October 25, 1900, Wag Fi 
of his success as a teacher and of his training in engineering, he wag ,’°Cauge 


of the Wisconsin Avenue Vocational School in 1912, principal of the $ Princip) 
Bowen Vocational School in 1914, and assistant principal of the Rally f 
Technical High School in 1920. He has been unusually successfy) ti “Kinley 

alin, 


with young people. : 
His work in the schools is well known to senior high school Principa’ 


high school principals, and supervising principals. A’ poll of tees junior 
clearly gives Mr. Woodward first place among the 15 who haye ap ae cers 
consideration. Plied fo. 


J. P. COLLINS, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Teacher of physical training, Eastern High School. 4 : 
March 12, 1923, a é zi gw Appointed 
For several years he has served as principal of the Hi ; 
School. Hine Night 

He holds the degree of A. B. from George Washington Univers 
Has taken courses in supervision of instruction. Tsity, 
Mr. Collins has held a number of important administrative gcc 
ments in the organization of the Eastern High School. “sign: 


MISS MARY E. DRANEY, ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPAL, BURROUGHS SCHOo; 
L 


In view of the construction of an addition to the Burrough Se} 
the status of the principal was changed from that of a teaching eu 
a to that of an administrative princi e & prin: 

Miss Draney’s name appears among the first five on the r: : 
of candidates for protaction from teaching to @iiministrative ye 
cipalship, and in view of the practice was promoted to the posit ‘a 
of administrative principal. On 


TRANSFER OF OFFICERS 


As vacancies occur in the different official positions in the school 
system, consideration is given to the desirability of transferring per- 
sons of the same rank from one section of the city to another. This 
may be done on the request of the officer or on the initiative of the 
supervisory officer for the general good of the service. 

ers of officers during the past school year without change 
of rank or salary were as follows: 
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MISS ©. 4, D. LEUBKERT 


Iministrative principal, Cranch-Tyler Schools, to the same 
as a the John Eaton Schoo] 
igen 


MISS K. ¢. LEWIS 


administrative principal, Garnet-Patterson Schools, to the 
Ty podition in the Bruce School, 
sam 


MISS MINEOLA KIRKLAND 


i ? i i ition. 
incipal, Shaw Junior High School, to the same posi 
G ee ratatsod Junior High School, 
ar’ 


SECTION II. LOOKING FORWARD TO THE SCHOOL YEAR 192g. 29 


In Sections I and II the superintendent has discussed chant 
administrative policies and changer petaonnel during the fi if 
year 1927-28. The record for that schoo yeu be been estab ol 
‘As a past record, it must forever remain unchanged, - ed. 

In Section III the superintendent, Propose to discuss the pr 
lems which in his judgment may legitimately receive congjq,,PYob- 


ate vear...1; erat 
during the school year 1928-29. A complete year lies befoneti 


i } ficials. The recop the 
{ of Education and the school o record of 
tae onine to be made. The kind of record that is made deport 


on how well we utilize the year in fhe cone deat on and action ta ds 
on important matters that are now before us or that may come befor 

} . re 
us during the year. : 

In order that information about some of the problems tha 
now before us may be readily accessible the superintendent 2resenty 
the following statement covering a number of Important subjects ‘ 
which it is hoped definite action may be taken during the Schoo] Year 
1928-29. 

1. Rerorr or THE Bureau or Errictency 


Because the question had been raised as to the number of teachers 
needed for the Washington school system in the appropriation bill 
for the school year ending June 30, 1927, the Hon. L. ©, Phipps 
chairman of the Senate committee in charge of the appropriationg 
for the District of Columbia, invited the United States Bureay te 
Pfliciency to undertake a complete survey of the school system of the 
District of Columbia, That survey was undertaken in March, 1997 
and the report of that survey was transmitted by the Hon, Herbert 
D. Brown, Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, under date of January 
30. 1928. It was subsequently printed as Senate Document No. 58 
first session, Seventieth Congress. : y 

In commenting on the report, the president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Charles F. Carusi, at the meeting of the Board of Eduea- 
tion held March 7, 1928, made the following statement : 

This very thorough investigation by an impartial agency of the school System 
has resulted in what I consider to be a good bill of health to the system ag a 
whole. There are very few criticisms of major.importance in it. On the Whole, 
T feel that the Board of Education should be well satisfied, indeed, with the 
result of this investigation. No longer will we be called on to defend certain 
things, as they are thoroughly defended by the Bureau of Efficiency as correct 
procedure. 

The superintendent believes that each recommendation of the 
Bureau of Efficiency should receive careful consideration by the 
Board of Education. Some of them have to do with legislation and 
may be considered as of primary consideration for the Board of Edu- 
cation. Some of the recommendations have to do with the organiza- 
tion and administration of the schools, for which the Board of 


48 
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ectly responsible. 
timates submitted 
of course, are now 


jducation properly holds the school officials dir 
aan of the recommendations have to do with (cs 
ANE school year ending June 30, 1928, which 
ee only, general academic interest, ; 


RECOMM ENDATION 


The superintendent respectfully recommends that the Board of 
[education refer each of the following recommendations of the Bureau 


of Efficiency either to a proper committee of the board or to the 
cuperintendent of schools for consideration and written report to the 
poard. 
RECOMMENDATIONS (OF "THE BUREAU ‘OF EFFICIENCY 

The following is a complete statement of the recommendations of 
the Bureau of Efficiency resulting from the bureau’s study of the 

ublic-school system of the District of Columbia. These recom- 
mendations followed the discussion .of the various aspects of the 
school system and are here arranged in relation to the chapter topics 
of the report: 


pant I. SrATuTorY AUTHORITY FoR THE System or P 


UBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 
District oF Conumpra 


1. The annual estimates of appro 
pistrict of Columbia should be tran: 
commissioners with their estimates, 
they may deem proper. 

9. Land for school sites and school 
Commissioners of the District of Col 
of Education. “ : ‘ 

3. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia should be charged with the 
construction of all school buildings after consultation with the Board of Educa- 
tion and upon its approval of the plans und specifications. 

4, The members of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia should 
pe appointed by the President of the United States by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate (p. 28). 


priations of the Board of Education of the 
smitted to the Bureau of the Budget by the 
» accompanied by such recommendations as 


playgrounds should be purchased by the 
umbia on recommendation of the Board 


Part Il. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


4. The supervision of the white junior high schools should be transferred from 
the first assistant superintendent to the assistant superintendent in charge of the 
organization of elementary schools, rfid : 

9. The authority of the supervising principals should be extended to include 
the organization of junior high schools in their respective divisions. Z 

8. Wach of the supervising principals should be proyided with a full-time 
ge ate two positions of white and colored directors of kindergartens should 
be abolished when the present incumbents have retired and their duties ee 
ferred, respectively, to the white assistant superintendent in charge of instiue 
tion in elementary schools and the colored director of primary instruct oo é 

6. The authority of the colored director of primary Instruction shoul e 
extended to include supervision of iistruction in the fifth and sixth arate a 

6. The clerical staff of the departments of research should ee i 
order to relieve the research Mates pod supplementary teachers of the routine 

scoring tests ulatin, e results. 2 
Be naatate ntti MeRieeront of school attendance and work permits should 
be increased by adding ea ra Ute eo naa ant ite Te chars ee 
rg statistical office should be organiz a ‘se 

a coatiaatainater and the procurement of printing should be transferred) 
from the office of statistics to the business manager’s office. 


> 
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9. The clerical pool should be transferred from the office of the first 
superintendent (white) to the office of the business manager, . ASsigy 

10. The office of assistant superintendent in charge of buildings ar Ant 
should be created, to which should be transferred the responsibin Stony, 
work relating to the repair and alteration of school buildings and ty ft ds 
and the supervision over the custodial and engineering forces of Attipm Al] 


xe 8; 
system (pp. 4647). he Schogt 


Parr Il]. Tue TEACHING STAFF 


1. No additional kindergartners should be provided until such i, 
present excess has been absorbed either by opening new kindergartes 8s th 
transferring to the grades kindergartners holding elementary-schoo| hon or ne 
2 The aftermoon programs of kindergartners should be more earefuln Ses, y 
vised so as to increase the time devoted to coaching primary children. y SUpep 
3. Since regular grade classes in the elementary schools are organiy, Y 
most part on the basis of a standard of 40 pupils, additional tedentes or the 
be provided in the grades to take care of the regular increase ip at Shoulq 
resulting from the natural growth of the city. Tollment 
4, Consideration should be given to the establishment of additiong) 
school centers for atypical and ungraded children, with adequate facili, eclal. 
teaching manual arts. tes fo, 
5. As opportunity offers, additional open-air classes should be ope 
a sight-conservation class should be established. ned ang 
6. The number of itinerant special-subject teachers should gradu: 
reduced, and some form of platooning or departmentalization introay Ally be 
the elementary schools in order that teachers may specialize in those ed into 
for which they are best fitted, and that pupils may have the advant ects, 
expert instruction in all subjects. Age of 
7. The Board of Education should undertake a platoon-school experj 
establishing two platoon schools, one white and one colored, by adapting wet by 
purpose two of the new standard 16-room elementary-school buildings, & to this 
8. For purposes of supervision the itinerant teachers should eventu, 1 
replaced by a much smallar number of assistants to the directors, wh lly 
serve as inspectors and instructors of special subjects in the same w tC) 
the assistants in primary instruction now serve for the regular subjects, that 
9. The whole subject of supervision in the junior and senior high | 
with special reference to the duties of directors of special subjects and pichools, 
departments, should be reconsidered in view of the experience of the penne 
years. ive 
10. Centralized systems of teachers’ personnel records should be est: 


in the offices of the boards of examiners. Ablishea 
11. Our recommendations for additional teachers are as follows: 

Elementary schools: 

1927-28—15 class 1A. 

1928-2920 class 1A, 5 class 1A (vocational schools). 
Junior high schools: 

1927-2S—12 class 2A, 6 class 2C, whole year. 

192S-29—14 class 2A, 4 class 2C, half year. 
Senior high schools: 

1927-28—None. 

1928-292 class 3A (pp. 97-98). : 


Parr IV. THe Burwpine Prockam 


1. New schools should be erected in accordance with needs as indicated p 
fie various evidences of congestion in their districts. (The two tables on re 

7 and page 118 indicate our opinion as to the order of preced 
pecions building items.) us snes ich Oe 

The appropriations for 1929 should include the majority of the site i 

in the 5-year building program if schoolhouse consiruction is not to Se ae 
ously handicapped during the fiscal year 1930. 

3. Two committees should be appointed by the superintendent of schools, one 
for elementary schools and one for junior high schools, to make a continuous 
study of building facilities as they relate to educational needs. 
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phe selection of building sites should be based 
; r ; upon an sig 
x a ty can feat, upped by stiles of the he 
A 8, lume of building ecm 
p. Sites as Be centrally located with reference to (tie alseriens whi 
@ designed to serve, and should be relatively free ea TAWA 


from nois i 
3, e and other 
distraction 
sites Should be large enough to proy 
& Shor future expansion, > P*e¥ide adequate playground space and 


room small elementary school units sho: 
és existing schools will provide the a 


421-122). 


ald not be constructed 
ed when extensions 
dditional accommodations required (pp. 


Part VY, BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


_ A board of award for school supplies and i 
onsisting of not less than three nor more tha Fa 
sentatives of the District purchasing 
whom shall be the bastiess manager. 
Adequate space for the receipt, inspection stora i 
f ’ i Ss ge, and distribution of 
lie-school supplies and equipment sho ’ i } 
eae wearehonse A ald rs provided in the proposed Goy- 

3, Dhe inspection of special schoolhouse equipm: i 
construction items) should be transferred to the Pct GHence aetane 
superintendent in charge of buildings and grounds. 4 esa 

4, A system! of property accountability should be established in the publie- 
school sy 5 i 

5. The oflice of the business manager should be eharged with ishi 
methods of accounting for the various school and activity finds Gad wit aie 
; an examination of the transactions therein in sufficient detail to satisf. 
jimself that all moneys received have been accounted for, that all expends 
have been regularly made, and that the balance in any fund is actually on hand 
or on acu (This recommendation does not apply to the school sayings 
banks. : 

6. The responsibility for all work relating to the repair and al i 
school buildings should be transferred to the proposed office of Seolileas her, = 
intendent in ehareS Oe Punies and grounds. : az 

7. The responsibility for all work relating to the repair and replace 
furniture and equipment should be transferred to the proposed Gamer of pier ae 
superintendent in charge of buildings and grounds. (Pp. 151-152.) i 


Pment should be appointed, 
: n five members, composed of repre- 
office and of the school system, one of 


Parr VI. Custopy or Burtprncs 


The activities that would be transferred under this plan to the propose 
of assistant superintendent in charge of buildings and erotltg ate the Miibiine: 

1. Custody and operation of buildings now directly supervised by the super- 
intendent of janitors under the general direction of the superintendent of 
schools. 

2. Repair and alteration of buildings. The responsibility for this activity is 
now divided between the school authorities and the municipal architect. The 
office of the business manager determines the repair schedule, while the District 
repair shop, under the general direction of the municipal architect, is charged 
with its execution. 

8, The repair and replacement of school furniture and equipment now under 
the direction of the business manager (p. 161). 


Parr VII. Rerar AND ALTERATION OF BUILDINGS 


1. The item of $529,610 in the 1929 Budget for repairs and improvements to 
puildings, exclusive of grounds, should be granted. 

2. The item of $100,000 in the 1929 Budget for the improyement of school 
grounds should be granted for the purpose of treating the grounds of several 
new school buildings and improving the run-down condition of grounds sur- 
rounding many old buildings. 

3. The supervision of the repair and alteration of school buildings should be 
placed in charge of a qualified mechanical engineer or architect of proved 
administrative ability, who would rank as an assistant superintendent of schools, 
coordinate with the business manager, to be known as the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of buildings and grounds (p. 169). 
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=_Yrar Scroon Burtpine Procram Lrers 
oO EAR ISLATION 


2. Second 
The first 5-year school building program act Was passed }, 
gress February 26, 1925, and authorized a d-year building x 
for the public schools of the District of Columbia. The gore 
covered by that act will end June 30, 1930. Even though thie 
priations for buildings and grounds from year to year have : Pp 
stiflicient to complete the program by June 30, 1930, nevertho een 
is highly desirable that a second 5-year school building pies 88 it 
should be enacted by the Congress in the near future, he eet aet 
need for additional school facilities in some sections of the Use the 
provided for in the first 9-year school building program, City nop 
become most pressing. ; ; act has 

The public was advised of the intention of the Board of fog 
to prepare such legislation in the conference held between the cation 
of Education and the representatives of citizens’ associat; Boarg 
April 17, 1928. At that time the representatives of the Ong 
associations were asked to submit to the committee on levis] VarIoys 
the Board of Education suggestions as to needs for land and (eo ee 
ings in their respective areas. bnila. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The superintendent recommends: 

1. That the Board of Education ask the committee on legislat; 
proceed as expeditiously as possible in the preparation of g 10N to 
5-year school building program act; and Second 

2. That the committee on legislation consider and take p> 
action on several questions which must be answered in ebnae er 
with the preparation of such legislation. ®ction 


QUESTIONS ON SECOND 5-YEAR PROGRAM 


(1) What buildings should be abandoned? 

Who shall answer this question? The attention of the boar ; 
invited to the fact that the commission created by act of Cont 8 
in 1906 and presenting the now famous report of 1908 consisted os 
the superintendent of schools, the Supervising Architect a we 
United States Treasury, and the engineer commissioner of the be 
trict of Columbia. Possibly a similar committee of three ee 
up of persons possessing technical knowledge of school need made 
school architecture, might be created by the board for the she 
of answering this question. Purpose 

(2) What buildings can be enlarged? 

_ The Board of Education has adopted a general policy of construe 

ing elementary schools of at least 16 rooms. This policy is indi ta 

in the following statement: cated 
. . . . s * ° 

Second, to build additions to present buildings i i i 
of the past in order to reduce tthe Saber OC emeil Ratan, ae the aaa 


and to increase the size of elementary schools as far as “tic : 
or more. (Report of Board of Education, 1920-21, p. rae peaiaanes to 16 rooms 
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he Bureau of Efficiency has indors i ncaa 
vecomnmendation orsed this policy in the following 


gmall elementary-school units shoule 


g schools will provide the additic 
(3 What buildings need reconditioni 
As a result of the study of some of tl 

uestion of their abandonment or their 
jikely that 1 will be found that some of 


hen extensions to 
quired (p. 122), 


3, Srarus or Orner Generar Lecistation Preparep 1x 1927-28 


During the past school year the Board of Education approved of 
several bills which, with but one exception, were introduced into Con- 
gress and are now found in various stages of their progress on the 
way to becoming laws. 

The following is a detailed statement concerning the present status 
of each of those measures : 

(1) Amending certain sections of the teachers’ salary act.—This bill 
is known as S. 4063 and H. R. 12956. The bill has passed the Senate. 
It has been favorably reported by the Committee of the House of 
Representatives on the District of Columbia in Report No. 1609 and 
stands on the Union Calendar No, 503. 

(2) Exemption of individual board members from personal liabil- 
ity—This bill is known as S. 3828 and H. R. 12530. It has passed 
the Senate and has been favorably reported by the Committee of the 
House on the District of Columbia in Report No. 1605. It is on the 
House Calendar No. 412. 
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3) E fi so-school employees from $2,000 saj 

(3) Eve mption of prblic-schoo mi US: ) salary 
tation —This bill is known as 8. 3827 ae Se sey Chis mn 
passed the Senate and has been sa y ee . DY) the Comm; as 
of the House on the District of Columbia and is No. 501 on (ho quit 


Ho 

Calendar. ‘ ta , u 
4) Free textbooks for public-school pupils in the District of c 

Fasethis pill is known as S. 3902 and H. R. 12739, Tt [Cotim, 


favorably reported by the Senate committee and is on the caleng. een 
the Senate as No, 1037. When the bill has been reached on tha ait of 


calendar it has been passed over, an objection to its Passage atte 
Ng 


As 
&q 
Se 


raised. 
It has been favorably reported by the House Committee 5 
District of Columbia and is on the House Calendar as No. 599. 1 the 
(5) Leave of absence with part pay for teachers.—This bil] Nh 
yet been introduced into Congress. As in other cases, the Boa S Not 
Education referred this bill to the Commissioners of the Dist 
Columbia for introduction into Congress. The commissioners $4 of 
cated a desire to secure an expression of public opinion conan 3 
the measure. Subsequently it has been indorsed by the Fedem pre 
of Citizens’ Associations and the Citizens’ Advisory Council, Ation 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The superintendent recommends : 

1. That such steps as may be deemed proper be taken to ing, 
if possible the enactment into law of the bills now on the calendte® 
of the House and Senate; and ( ars 

2. That the committee on legislation take steps at once to sec 
for the commissioners the necessary indorsements of the various re 
resentative bodies of citizens of the leave of absence bill, to the f - 
that the bill may be introduced into Congress at an early date, nd 


4. CoorpiNavion or THE BustNess AFFAIRS OF THE Scuroor Sysreny 


The position of assistant superintendent in charge of se 
affairs vas created July 8, 1924. Authority for the Teatien anes 
position was carried in the teachers’ salary act approved June 4. 1998 
The salary for the position was carried in the appropriations ack for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. This legislation filled a hs 
which had long been recognized by the Board of Education and th 
school officials. ue 

Preceding the creation of this position the various business activ; 
ties of the Board of Education were distributed among seyeral dif 
ferent educational officers. The superintendent of schools was a 
immediate charge of the office of finance,and accounting. The 
supervisor of manual training looked after the repairs and altera. 
tions to school buildings. An assistant superintendent supervised 
the purchase of school furniture. A supervising principal super- 
vised the purchase of window shades and directed the work of the 
cabinetmaker. The appointment of an assistant superintendent jn 
charge of business affairs made it possible to relieve educational offi- 
cers of these business functions and to coordinate them in the office 
of this assistant superintendent. 


4 
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FUNCTIONS OF THR ASSISTANT SUPERINTEN 


i f the assistant superi tendent j ines 

he functions o ) ;_Perintendent in charge of business 

fire are described in the rules of the Board of Education, as 
a 7 
follows: 


ggo. 6. (1) The business manager shall haye charge of and be 
we sible for the general direction and Supervision of the financial transae- 
res property accountability, and responsibility and other matters pertaining 
tions, business management of the school system, 
ne He shall supervise and direct the repair, alteration, and improvement of 
ur buildings, and the installation, repair, and replacement of all equipment and 
fate shall supervise and direct the procurement of all furniture, equip- 
a books, and supplies in accordance with the policies of the edueational 
Otte shall have immediate supervision and control of the office of finance 
‘i accounting, the public-school] warehouse, and the work of the cabinetmaker. 
an 5) He shall certify all requisitions for furniture, equipment, books, and 
cupplies, and approve all vouchers to cover materials purchased for the school 
syst ‘tle shall serve as the channel of communication on 
ye business administration of the school system betwee 
to ol system and the Federal or District Governments 
SL ad with said government. 
corn) The business manager, as the officer in char. 


sponsible for the progressive development of the business aspects of the 
real system in dccordanee with the most approved principles of organization, 
suministration, and management. 
i 


8) The business manager is subordinate in rank to the first assistant super- 
intendents and the superintendent; he is equal in rank to the assistant super- 
Intendents 5 in business affairs he is superior in rank to every other administra- 
ae and supervisory officer in the school system, 

The aforementioned rules defining the functions of the assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs were formulated in ree- 
; Fetion of the general principle that the school system exists for 
educational purposes and that the business office exists to render 
eaves to the educational department. Every business activity of 
the Board of Education serves an educational need or satisfies an 
educational condition, The business office therefore is properly and 
wisely subordinated to the educational offices of the school system. 


DENT 


immediate 


all matters Dertaining 
n the employees of the 
; Or with persons not 


ge of business affairs, is 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


Not only have the business functions of the Board of Education 
been coordinated under one office, but that officer has given atenton 
to the formulation of systematic plans for the pe provemant 0 e 
yarious aspects of the school system, which are depend ent upon the 
assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs. wee net 

1. A systematic program extending over a period o 9 yea : 
been worked out for the interior and ete ane a i Finca 
buildings. The need for such vaR We aed uildings was urgent, 
and progress is now in advance of the schedule. pbarela gotar sel 

2. A systematic plan for the replacement o ae By wus sal 
throughout the school buildings Sedat worked out and is being 

i sting appropriations. oh } 
is eveeatitt ais for! epikente typewriters used in instruction 
sedninicreial courses has been developed, and replacement of such 
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typewriters is taking place under and within available *DPropy 
oF ; s 7 ate 
SEN systematic plan for the repair and replay Sen of chitg 
furniture in the public schools has been ge picped This plan -°’s 
templates refinishing of those desks tes st hat can be furthet Con, 
by resurfacing, or the replacement 0 rome ons and elimin Useq 
of those seats and desks that are beyon repalt and the substi ton 
therefor of new up-to-date school furniture. fs Utig 
5. Under the assistant superintendent in charge of busines 


and in cooperation with the municipal architect, a systematie ding 
has been formulated for the landscaping of the grounds af lan 


buildings recently completed, and plans are in process of develop 100] 
for landscaping of grounds of all other school buildings, a 
dred thousand dollars of unexpended balances of appropriations Ms 
school buildings has been made available for this purpose, foy 

6, A systematic plan for the replacement of antiquated heatin 
tems has been developed and replacements of these heating See Sys. 
are being made as the old systems reach a point of deterioration ens 
would not justify further repairs. : hat 

7. A systematic plan for the electrification of all schoo] build} 
has been worked out, and these installations are now Practicgs ‘ 
complete. y 

8. A systematic plan for the replacement of obsolete text) 
modern textbooks has been worked out on the basis of a 3 
gram, and this program has been fully carried out. 

9, A systematic plan for the improvement of emergency conditig, 
affecting health and sanitation, as reported by the health departme ns 
has been developed and all such emergency conditions have ba 
corrected. 3 i en 

10, A systematic plan for the improvement of fire hazards has be 
developed and all such emergency conditions have been corrected ‘ 

11. A systematic plan for the repair of playground equipment h 
been developed and the method of repair of this equipment has bee 
changed from an annual contract to the performance of the Work fit 
the repair shop, as required. This change in procedure has resultei] 
in the maintenance of all playground equipment in good conditioy 
throughout the year, and the saving accomplished by the abandon. 
ment of the annual contract system has enabled the schools to mae 
within the existing appropriations, necessary repairs to all apparatus, 

12. A systematic study was made of the equipment required for all 
elementary and junior high-school buildings and a standardized list 
was prepared for all such buildings, with the result that uniformity 
of equipment has been secured, the procedure of equipping new build. 
ings and replacing equipment in old buildings has been simplified 
and the entering into contracts for this equipment in. large quantities 
has materially reduced the cost of the equipment. 

13. Systematic plans for the delivery oer from the ware. 
house were developed and the transportation method was changed 
from horse-drawn vehicles to modern automobile equipment. The 
ope Ge of this plan facilitated the delivery of materials and en- 
ables the schools to place in each building, prior to the Opening of 
school in September, all materials essential to the operation of the 
classroom work. ; 


OO0ks With 
“Year pro. 
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This revised procedure has eliminated consider. 

al architect of many requests for repairs that may 
not essential to the maintenance of educational vw: 
puilding: Aree Gromntehe 

17. A Doare of inquiry has been‘ established f : 
determining the responsibility in cases of ths iol Iie etsote 
because of low teriperatures in buildings, This board hears all evi- 
dence relative to such ‘closings and reports the facts to the superin- 
tendent with such recommendations as may be justified 
tions of this board have materially decréa : 
rooms because of low temperatures, 

The result of the foregoing plans for improvements in the echool 
system has been a temporary increase jn the expenditures for some 
of these purposes, but this increase was necessary in order to improve 
conditions resulting from deferred repairs and replacements and to 

revent further deterioration of the school plants and other e uip- 
ment. Other plans for ‘improvement in’the school system HEV edn 
developed that have resulted in savings. Some of these are briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Notwithstanding that the office of the assistant superintendent 
in charge of business affairs was created without any provision for 
clerical service, the rearrangement and readjustment of the work in 
the office of finance and accounting and the introduction of improved 
business methods enabled the assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs to secure from this office necessary clerical Service 
and to reduce the clerical force by one clerk with a resulting saving, 
at the present salary schedule rates, of $1:440 annually. F 

2. The rental of a building for the warehouse was discontinued 
and the warehouse was quartered‘in an abandoned school building. 
The saving resulting from this change was $4,800 annually, 

8. The method of preparation of pay rolls has been changed from 
special forms adopted for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia to the aatiddrdised forms used by the United States Government. 
The saving through this change is approximately $1,347 annually, 
of which approximately $1,292 is a saving in the cost of clerical 
service. 

4. The method of procurement of textbooks has been changed 
from an annual contract with delivery f. 0. b. warehouse to a definite 
quantity semiannual purchase with delivery f. o. b. point of ship- 


17026—28——5 
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ment. The saving under this change, including freight ang 
is approximately $4,900 annually, ‘ 

5. Diplomas have been standardized as to subject Matter ) 
printing, and paper stock, with a resulting annual saving of pT 
mately $2,900. F Pproy;? 

6. Blank forms have been standardized as to subject matt ; 
printing, ruling, and paper stock, with a resulting saving of aa Siz 
mately $585 annually. i Pbroxi? 

7. The method of binding permanent records in the office 6 
and accounting has been changed from contract work to the ,, 2&neg 
ment of standard binders and haying the binding performed cure. 
clerical force in that office. The approximate saving, ineludin b he 
is $217 annually. & labo, 

8. Paper used for educational purposes has been standardize 
size and paper stock, with a resulting saving of approx} QS to 
$11,400 annually. { Mately 

9. The pupils’ furniture has been standardized and method £ j 
curement changed from a number jof small purchases to Ne Pro. 
annual purchase, at an approximate saving of $9,500 annually "ge 

10. The method of submission of requisitions on the warehoa 
been changed, with a saving of approximately $2,300 annually Se hag 


Wayans, 


COOPERATION WITH THE DISTRICT OFFICIALS 


The most friendly relation exists between the officials of the B 
of Education and the officials of the board of commissioners Oar 
have to do with school matters. Who 

The assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs q 
largely with the purchasing officer of the District of Columbia a 
it is through that officer that the school system procures all equipmecs 
and supplies. However, in arranging for the procurement of this 
material it is necessary for the assistant superintendent in char, yi 
business affairs to take up various matters with the General San of 
Committee of the United States Government, the Bureau of Sthed. 
ards of the United States, the Government Printing Office, the AY 
trical engineer of the District of Columbia, the inspector of plumbing 
of the District of Columbia, the fire marshal of the District 
Columbia, the contract board, the corporation counsel, and th, 
auditor of the District of Columbia in advance of the submission af 
the formal request for procurement to the purchasing officer of th 
District of Columbia. ne 

In the matter of repairs and improvements to school buildings, th 
assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs deals with the 
municipal architect and the superintendent of repairs. : 

In the matter of pay rolls, which are prepared by the public-school 
system, and in the settlement of accounts of contractors for materials 
furnished the public-school system, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs deals with the auditor and the disbursing 
officer of the District of Columbia. 

In the matter of sanitary conditions in the schools, the reports of 
the health officer of the District of Columbia are forwarded by the 
superintendent of schools to the assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs for his attention. 
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n in the schools the reports of the 
fre marshal are forwarded by tk } nt of mercote es iG 
usiess affairs for his attention. 
functions of the board of commis- 
Tet government responsible to the 


1 officials are not clearly defined. 
Last year, on the suggestion of the i 


resentative of the engineer commiss: 
ser itecty and the superintendent of repairs 
coordination of the work of the sch 
arte present working arrangement, 
officials to deal with several officials of t 
to secure the agreement of these variou 
school system can proceed in the orderl 
ffairs, clearly demonstrates that the co 
# e is essential to the proper function 
we as the District officials. In the 
oficial procedure, and even with 
oeials; delays in the administratio 
public-school system are inevitable. 


which requires the school 
he District government and 
S officials before the public- 
y transaction of its business 
ordination of official proced- 
ing of the school officials as 
absence of such coordination of 
the closest cooperation amon 

n of the business affairs of the 


RECOMMENDATION 


The superintendent of schools recommends that the Board of 
Fducation take up with the Board of Commissioners of the District 

f Columbia the matter of a better coordination of the common activ- 
sted of officers of the board of commissioners and of the officials. 
if the Board of Education. 


5. TRANSPORTATION OF Pustic-ScHoon Purits py Bus 


ipils suffering from incipient tuberculosis who attend the two 
ee eet ols ni, tennsported by bus at public expense. This ds the 
ily group of public-school pupils whose transportation is paid for 
ane f public funds. The superintendent desires to call to the atten- 
out oer thé Board of Education for its consideration certain other 
ite of pupils whose transportation at public expense might be 
justified. 
: YOUNG SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


g the 75,000 public-school pupils there are some who are 
weet is mental or piyael development. For such children spe- 
ial classes have been provided. Not enough such classes have been 
organized to make such a class reasonably accessible to the homes of 
a pupils. Moreover, it frequently happens that there are no rooms 
available for the instruction of such classes in the school buildings 
where such children are found. It has been the practice to establish 
one such class in a centrally located building where space is available 
and assign such backward pupils to that class. Because of the long 
distance to travel, this frequently involves a real hardship on the 
pupils, particularly the younger children who are scarcely able to 
get along without constant supervision. 


> 
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By means of bus transportation the pupils in any community 
be easily gathered up and transported to a school building ;,” °ulg 
there was an available room for their proper instruction, WwW hich 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


to do so is not known at the present time. The superintendent ble 
been asked by the Board of Education to make an InVestigation has 


the purpose of ascertaining the answers to these questions, fo 


1 
d amo 8, 
Proyj di 

ing 


SHIFTING POPULATION 


Every school officer realizes that the school population in eyepy 
as large as Washington is shifting, more or less, from one pete cit: 
the city to another. Citizens are leaving one section to establis} i: 
homes in another section. These changes frequently result fro 
introduction of industrial and commercial establishments which m the 
that section of the city less desirable as a residential section, Make 

The opening up of a new subdivision in the city for reside 
purposes frequently shifts large numbers of children to a sectj 
the city where no school facilities exist or where the existing 
facilities are overtaxed. i 

By these shifts in school population it is inevitable that the se}, 
facilities in the section from which parents are moving will neti 
used to full capacity, whereas that section of the city to which the 
residential population is gradually transferring will, in all pitBe 
bility, have inadequate schoolhouse accommodations. ‘m 

Another factor which produces much the same result in the city 
Washington is the dual system of schools, one for white pupils aaa 
one for colored pupils. During the process of the shifting populs 
tion of either racial group the school for one race in a given cond 
munity may be filled to overflowing whereas the school for the othge 
race will be only partially filled. ee 

Efficient organization of a school and a complete educational pro 
gram for the great variety of activities which are carried on in every 
progressive school nowadays require a larger school unit than was 
required when the S-room building was established as the typical ele. 
mentary school building of Washington. ts 

The larger elementary school unit of 16 or 20 rooms obvious} 
serves a larger geographical area. Obviously, also, some provision 
must be made for the education of the smaller number of children 
who must be cared for before that geographical area provides enough 
children to fill an elementary school of 16 or more classrooms. 3 


1 theip 


Ntial 
On of 
schoo} 


= 
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a4 ! the desirabili aki 
a lings now ayail y Tability of utilizin 
fully the buildings available, but f 8 
Jocated, it is the opinion of the superintendent there en, ti pea 
roperly, be given by the Board of Eq ae OO, 


my. ucatio: abi 
establishing bus transportation for regular clomefiany- heer cle 


RECOMMENDATION 


The superintendent recommends that the 
thorize and direct the superintendent of sc 
roblem of bus transportation of thos 
hereinbefore described and report to the board the 
investigation. 


g, DesirABLe ExTenstons or rap Progra or Vocationan Epvcatton 
To some extent vocational education of various kinds is offered to 
boys and girls of Washington in elementary schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and normal schools. The superintendent 
outlines in the following pages the nature and extent of the program 
of vocational education now offered in those schools, BP 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The elementary schools of Washington will ultimately consist of 
the kindergarten and Grades I to VI. No vocational éducation as 
such is now offered or is contemplated for pupils of Grades I to VI. 

However, certain prevocational and vocational schools of elemen- 
tary-school rank have been established for providing pupils of 12 

ears of age or over, who haye completed or have approximately 
completed the sixth grade of the elementary school, appropriate pre- 
liminary instruction to any of the trades looking toward preparation 
of such boys and girls for engaging in gainful occupation upon the 
completion of their courses in such schools. 

Such schools are the Abbot Vocational School for Boys, the Den- 
nison Voeational School for Girls, the Phelps Vocational School for 
Boys, and the Margaret Murray Washington Vocational School for 

irls. 

Gis varied courses offered in those schools are as follows: 

Girls—Cafeteria and tea-room service, dressmaking, tailoring, millinery, art 
crafts, home making, child care and junior nursing, personal hygiene, office 
Se apteaaul mechanics, auto repairing, brick masonry, woodwork, printing, 
machine and architectural drawing, sheet-metal work, plumbing, painting, 
interior decorating, electrical work. 


NEED FOR EXTENSION 
These schools appear to be growing in popularity. The following 


table indicates the whole enrollment each year from the date of the 
establishment of the schools: 
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Number of pupils enrolled Number of Pupils 
Year | Year SDroljo, "| 
White | Colored | Total White | Colorea 
| 
3 en eae ai 
33 97 130 |} i 
Atma ae ae 
25 3 
139 338 477 (} 2 HH 
148 335, 503 i 359 209 
146 310 456 S4 an Bq 
139 185 324 176 ya oH 
1 82 $2 a75 459 oh 
b 103 108 63 gs 
1 Pupils attending upon prevocational or vocational instruction were counted in th ‘ 
elementary schools during the year indicated. 4 Cnrotiment ot ge 


The Abbot Vocational School for Boys has outgrown its byij9; 
and some of the work has already been transferred to the building 
now occupied by the Columbia Junior High School. Wilding 

The Dennison Vocational School for Girls was organized 
two years ago and will probably increase in popularity an 
ment as the years go on, ; 

The Phelps Vocational was moved in September, 1924, ¢,, 
Cardozo Manual Training building to the larger quarters ht: e 
now occupies. ‘ Meh it 

The Margaret Murray Washington School building is being 
in capacity to take care of pupils applying for the vocation: 
ing provided in that institution. 


less tha 
d enrol}. 


doub} 
al teas 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The junior high school offers instruction to pupils of Grades y 
VIII. and IX. More than 50 per cent of the seventh and ej i , 
grade pupils in the public schools of the District of Columbig” a 
now receiving instruction in junior high schools rather than iy tie 
former elementary schools of Grades I to VIII. n the 

The junior high school offers a unified program for all pup; 
through the seventh grade and the first half of the eighth grade fils 
ploratory courses are offered pupils during the seventh ‘and enn 
years to try out their interest, to acquaint them with édicageany 
possibilities, and to assist them in determining for themselves yy a 
the guidance of teachers and parents the proper selection of tk st 
future educational program. Hate 


DIFFERENTIATED PROGRAMS 


The junior high schools offer differentiated programs for thr 
groups of pupils: i 

1. Those preparing for college. 

2. Those preparing for commercial courses in the high school 

3. Those preparing for the vocations. : 

While the pupils preparing for college are not pursuing vocational 
courses it is pertinent to point out that they are pursuing intro- 
ductory foreign-language courses and other courses heretofore cus- 
tomarily found in the senior high schools rather than in the elemen- 
tary schools. 
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jhe junior high school offers ; 
; pewriting primarily as a preparation for the pursuit of such courses 
J. the senior high school. ‘The commercial courses in the junior high 
1 jool are not intended to prepare boys and girls fully for engaging 
se" eainful occupation upon the completion of their 8-year junior 
ah school course. The commercial courses in the junior high school 
1g introductory and Preparatory rather than finished courses, 
ar’ The largest opportunity for prevocational and vocational training 
-n the junior high school is to be found in the industrial-arts courses, 
‘hich are as follows: 
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nstruction in clerical practice and 


Girls —Domestie art, domestic science, ¢ 
crafts. —Woodwork, pattern making, printing, sheet-metal work, painting, shoe 

Panes applied electricity, mechanical drawing. 
MOR obLy, the program for yocati 
+ ynior high schools must be so planned 
4n the course of four or five Years all se 
: ill be receiving Instruction in junio 
ted eighth grade pupils will be fo 
le important, therefore, to determine the proper development of 
the educational program in vocational education for the junior high 
schools. Shall the junior high school vocational program be con- 

idered as absorbing the vocational program now carried on in the 
a ational schools of elementary grade? Or shall the junior high 
Maes) program in vocational education be considered as more ad- 
ee ed than the vocational program in the vocational schools of ele- 
sh me grade? Or shall the program of vocational education in the 
qunior high schools differ in nature, scope, and essential character- 


istics from the program of vocational education in the vocational 
schools of elementary grade? 


‘ostume designing, home making, art 


onal education offered in our 
as to contemplate the fact that 
venth and eighth grade pupils 
r high schools and no seventh 
und in the typical elementary 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Most of the senior high schools in the District of Columbia offer 
instruction in preparation of boys and girls for engaging in gainful 
peeupation immediately upon the completion of the high-school 
aie The program of studies of the high schools of Washington 
Sat ea vocational courses as follows: 

Y Girls—Stenography, bookkeeping, tailoring, millinery, costume designing, 
‘ ea-room management, Q 
crea Greicernnas bookkeeping; agriculture; woodwork; machine shop 

BOLT tatie: welding, sheet metal; printing; auto mechanics and ee 
ae siectrical construction; mechanical drawing; architectural ieolae ee: 
Beene shoe repairing; stationary engineering; brick masonry; auto 
m . aah 
sign painting. i E 

Stenographic courses covering two or four years are offered in the 

t~} 
vi i hools: ay 
following high se i Reet a aes 

Divisions I-IX: Business, Central, Eastern, y; 
Western. 

ivisions X—XIII: Cardozo. : : poh 

Rie u High School offers the following vocational courses 

oie Z igni ia and tea-room 

Girls—Tailoring, millinery, costume designing, cafeteria 
management. . 
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Boys—Agriculture; shoe repairing; auto and sign painting; brick + 
applied electricity; carpentry ; auto mechanics; mechanical and arent sotry - 
drawing; machine-shop practice; forging, welding, sheet metal; pence ral 
stationary engineering. Ming. 

Automobile repairing is offered in Central and Eastery ' 
Schools. iy T 

Printing is taught in Central, Eastern, McKinley, and Ay rae 

Instruction in banking is taught through regularly ope, 00g. 
school banks found in the following high schools: Sanizeg 

Divisions I-IX: Business, Central, Eastern, and McKinle 

Divisions X-XII1: Dunbar and Armstrong. y: 


igh 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The Wilson and Miner Normal Schools offer a 3-year coup, ; 
preparation for the vocation of teaching. The present 3-yeay Tse 
was inaugurated on, July 1, 1927; hence the first regular class puts 
graduated under this 3-year course will receive diplomas jn KS be 
930. These institutions are undergoing a thorough reorganiz Une, 
with a view to providing a thoroughly up-to-date program of ‘ation, 
training for prospective elementary-school teachers. ©achey 


RECOMMENDATION 


The superintendent recommends that the Board of Educat; 
authorize and direct the superintendent to investigate and rin 
to the board in writing on the desirable modifications or extens SAB 
of the program of vocational education now carried on in the sat 
schools of the District of Columbia. Publig 


4, Tracuina InpustrraL Arts IN ELEMENTARY ScHoors or S 
Grapes 1x 


Hand work or industrial-arts work appropriate to the maturit 
the child is recognized as an essential part of the educational y em: 
gram in elementary, junior, and senior Ihich schools throughout pace 
country. The nature of sich work must vary in amount and ch a 
ter, depending on whether pupils are of elementary school ign te 
junior or senior high school age. The forms of such Rorkeds on 
obviously vary in amount and character between city schools ae 
country schools. Likewise, the nature of the manual or indust ‘ “y 
arts work must be determined in some measure by the chavhateey 
the community to be served. If the community is largely nanan 
then obviously the public schools should provide more specialize i 
instruction accordingly. If the community is largely residential oe 
pupils are not preparing to enter industry, the industrial-arts work 
must be modified accordingly. ee 


PAST PRACTICE IN WASHINGTON 
The elementary schools of Washington formerly consisted of eight 


grades. The compulsory attendance law permitted children to 1} 
school on reaching 14 years of age, no matter how little or how much 


ay 


ru 
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rogress they had made in school work, The 
oe BOF, e ive pupils wl 
jnevitably leave ee tehal an early date a ee Ke ea ueooats 
hie industrial arts. It was Tecognized that some differentiation 
trould be made for pupils in Grades VI a i 
whether they were to leave school early o 
indefinitely. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 


At eis a bie ee per cent of the sevent 

joys and git's are a/ready in junior high schools. The junior hich 
Fool has deliberately planned to continue the differentiation of 
work heretofore provided for in the elementary schools, The future 
elementary school will consist of kindergartens and Grades I to VI 
only. Obviously some adjustment should be made in the program of 
manual or industrial arts heretofore carried on in the elementary 
schools, not only because of the change of the school system as a whole 
from the 8-4 plan of organization to the 6-3-3 plan of organization, 
put also because of the more extensive opportunities in industrial arts 
that are now being offered in the juni 


; or high schools as compared 
with the program formerly provided in the elementary schools of 
eight grades. 


h and eighth grade 


RECOMMENDATION 


The superintendent recommends that the Board of Education 
authorize and direct the superintendent to make a comprehensive 
study of the subject of industrial-arts instruction in the elementary 
schools of six grades and report the results of that study and his 
recommendations to the Board of Education. 


8. Improvement or Instruction 


The public schools are organized for the purpose of providing 
efficient instruction for pupils who attend. It is the continuous pur- 
pose and effort of the school officials to improve the instruction 
offered. ; ‘ - i 

Classroom instruction can be improved by better classification of 
pupils into classes, improved courses of study, better trained teachers 
coming into the service, and improyement of teachers already in the 
service. 

BETTER CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 


For some years the supervisory and administrative officers have 
given consideration to the desirability of homogeneous groupings 
-of children into classes. Parents and teachers have always recog- 
nized that differences existed. Scientific educational research reveals 
striking differences among children and reveals how great those 
differences are. Extensive consideration has been given to this mat- 
ter by the school officials during the past school year and further 
attention will be given to the subject during the coming year. As 
‘soon as final conclusions have been reached on any aspects of the 
matter, those conclusions will be presented to the Board of Education, 
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IMPROVED COURSES OF STUDY 


The course of study is the guide for the teacher in her lke 
work. It should at all times represent the current educa groom 


thought and the most approved educational practices to the en tonal 
our courses of study may be kept among the best. The supe intent 


ent has appointed committees of teachers and officers to ¢, 
modifications and revisions of courses of study in several gy Msidey, 
and additional committees will be appointed for other a Jeets, 
When the revision of the courses of study for any subject shai csts, 
been completed it will be presented to the Board of Education Avg 


approval. fo, 


BETTER TRAINED TEACHERS COMING INTO THE SERVICR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


More important in the matter of improving classroom instm,4: 
than the classification of children or the courses of stud TUctio, 
training of teachers before their appointment to service, ia the 
become a truism in educational thinking that, “As the teacher ; has 
is the school.” TAS, 0 

Recently after careful investigation and with the assistance 
United States Bureau of Education, the Board of Edueat; Of the 
creased the normal-school course from two years to three years on M- 
action will undoubtedly result in materially increasing the efffe This 
ness of the teacher-training program in our normal Scholae 
ultimately will result in a group of better trained teachers i And 
school system coming from the normal schools. * 2 our 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Teachers for the junior and senior high schools and the nop 
schools are appointed as a result of open competitive examinaten 
conducted by the boards of examiners created by law for shab age 
pose. Irom time to time minor modifications have been made i ae 
eligibility requirements for teachers in the junior and seniop 1 the 
schools. However, no such substantial increase in the scope of { ‘ugh 
ing for teachers in junior and senior high schools has been madeies 
that which has been already adopted for the elementary Behe te 
Obviously the higher salary in the senior high schools justifies highs 
eligibility requirements and likewise contemplates better tr aed 
teachers. aaned 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Since the normal-school course has been expanded to cover three 
years and to include additional subjects of study, the eligibility re 
quirements for appointment in the normal schools may justifiably be 
raised. P 

IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS AFTER APPOINTMENT 


: The salary schedule of Washington enacted in the law of 1925 pro- 
vides higher compensation for superior teachers. A plan of exami- 
nations has been worked out which, it is believed, indicates those 


— —_— 
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Asa means of providing opportunities for teach 
tic study to their further preparation and train 
. ait the Board of Education has prepared a bi 
mF absence with part pay to teachers who desire to pursue university 
Yi truction. The provisions of that bill are such that with a mini- 
pee of public expense a considerable number of teachers would be 
mrmitted to secure leave of absence with part pay. It is to be hoped 
at this legislation can be secured at an early date in order that this 
cay desirable provision for the encouragement of further prepara- 
fon of teachers may be put into effect, 


ers to give system- 
ing after appoint- 
Il to provide leave 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The superintendent recommends that the Board of Education au- 
thorize and direct the superintendent of schools to ma np 
hensive investigation of the Po Ley, and desirability of raising 
he elegibility requirements of teachers in elementary schools, junior 
high schools, senior high schools, and normal schools, 

g 


ake a compre- 


9, A Junior CoLLece and A Tracuers’ Connece ror W AsHINGTON 


If the school system of Washington is to be developed in a manner 
arable to the school systems of the several States of the Union, 
eeaderation must be given to the matter of providing at public 
ibs nse for collegiate instruction for the residents of the District of 
Galinbie as yell a to the matter of transposing our present normal 
Rae into 4-year teachers’ colleges, as has been done in many States. 
ot These two proposals are discussed together since the superintend- 
tis of the opinion that the proposals supplement one another. In- 
ee sing the 3-year normal-school course to a 4-year teacher-training 
ara a the end of which a degree should be given, would neces- 
caiily. involve introducing some general academic or cultural courses. 
pres union college with its 2-year course beyond the high school, 
would provide residents of the District of Columbia with eran 
f a collegiate course at public expense. Whether that junior col ege 
S wld ever be extended to a 4-year collegiate institution is a matter 
ae hh, in the judgment of the superintendent, should be left for the 
fu ite It is desirable to point out that the establishment of a junior 
Pailere does not necessarily ay that it will ever grow into a 4-year 
instituti ‘ollegiate standing. P 
aes rie of a 4-year teachers’ college will be aca- 
dent in character, and since there is a public Ca ate 
lishment, of collegiate instruction at public expense in the 2 s vote 
WNGrtesl We eYantil hale’ Gaar tenthats’ college eaibaterrant’ea an 
a a ee pit L chool buildings the overhead 
4 e present normal-schoo g ) 
ae eae reduced. Moreover, real economy in the 
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effectiveness of organization can be practiced if the two inst; 

are located together, and so organized and administered jy fe 

the academic work of the two institutions is concerned that AD ag 
Neit! 


of the professors can be made use of interchangeably ‘hi a tin, 
institutions as circumstances make possible. he ty” 


Wo 
RECOMMENDATION 
The superintendent recommends that the Board of Educat; 
this matter either to an appropriate committee of the Boar Of Tefen 


cation or to the superintendent of schools for a thoroug},\ “tu. 
investigation and report to the board. EA goin 


sECTION IV. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM An pork IMPROVING ITS ORGANIZATION AND 


The rules of the Board of Education define the general functions 
school officers and indicate policies and pr: res for t i 
of ae iffcials, procedures for the guidance 


Much of the work involved in 


bere officers in the handling of 
passes through their respective offices, 

‘A public-school system in a city as large as Washington is a com- 

licated organization. Every part of the administrative machinery 
must function effectively if friction is to be kept to a minimum and 
if reasonable efficiency is to be secured. 

To secure reasonable efficiency there must be a common under- 
standing among all administrative and supervisory officers, teachers, 
clerks, and janitors regarding the functions of each and the part 


which each individual or group of individuals plays in the operation 
of the school system. 


During the past eight years the su 
ciated with him in the administratio 
have undertaken to so define the functions of officers and teachers and 
so administer the public’s educational business as to achieve a maxi- 
mum result through the combined efforts of all educational, clerical, 
and janitorial employees. 

Ag illustrating this method and purpose, the superintendent and 
his associates have come to a general understanding that no new 

olicies or new administrative procedures will be defined at head- 
quarters and promulgated until (@) said policy or procedure is thor- 
oughly understood by every officer who has to do with its operation; 
(b) until every officer agrees on the desirability of inaugurating the 
Chey or procedure; and, further, (¢) until every officer agrees that 
this is the proper time to put said policy or procedure into effect. 

To put into effect this general policy means that there must be many 
official meetings of officers and many informal discussions among 
officers relating to a given subject having to do with a given project 
preceding the inauguration of any new policy or procedure. The 
advantage of such a general practice, however, means that whenever 
a new policy or procedure is put into effect it is certain that it is 
intelligently understood by every officer having to do with its admin- 
jstration and that every officer will give it his official support. | 

In this section of the report the superintendent presents evidence 
of the activities of the school officers in their official capacity con- 
sidering educational policies and procedures for the improvement of 
which they are responsible. 


perintendent and those asso- 
n of the public-school system 
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Furthermore, and more particularly, the superintendent invit 
tention to the activities of committees and boards made up of Wes at. 
and teachers who are working cooperatively for the improvens erg 
the organization of the school system and the important publi ent of 
that the school system undertakes to render. These latter acta yice 
are not for the most part defined by the rules of the board ties 


the officers and teachers have voluntarily organized themeelye? but 
committees and boards for the better rendering of a great, \Yto 


5 at r 
service. Public 


‘A. Srarep Merrincs or ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY Orr; 
CERg 


Tt is the function of the Board of Education to appoint adminj 
tive officers necessary for administering the school system to i - 
educational policies and to direct expen itures. efin 

The administrative and supervisory officers are charged Witt 
general responsibility of organizing, administering, and super Act 
the educational program of the publie schools. The rules if 
board specifically charge certain of those officers with the Rais the 
bility for progressive development of that part of the school sPonsis 
for which each said officer is responsible in accordance ith Stem 
most approved principles of organization, administration eh the 
vision, instruction, and general management. y Super: 

The supervisory officers consist of the superintendent of Sch 
the first assistant superintendents, the assistant superintendec® 
supervising principals, heads of departments, directors of special ow” 
jects and departments. and principals of schools. sub- 

Stated meetings of these officers may be divided into two ero 

1) Meetings of general officers, including all subordinate officers ese 
2) meetings limited in attendance to officers of a given rank, Ae 


isin 


1, GENERAL MEETINGS 


During the school year ending June 30, 1928, the following general 
meetings were held: Ai 


I. Superintendent, first assistant superintendents, and assistant superi 
tendents (Messrs. Kramer, Wilkinson, Haycock, Wilmarth, Clark, Long, sip 
Hardy and LaSalle): Place, office of the superintendent; hour, 1 p. in}; dates 
second and fourth Saturdays of each month. = eS, 

II. Superintendent and administrative officers who prepare board ord 
(Messrs. Kramer, Wilkinson, Haycock, Wilmarth) ; Place, office of the sy ga 
intendent; hour, 2 p. m.; dates, Mondays immediately preceding first aah 
third Wednesdays of each month. 

ID). Superintendent, administrative officers, supervisory officers, director. 
heads of departments, assistant principals, administrative principals, and teachs 
ing principals: Place, assembly room, Franklin Administration Building ; hour’ 
3.45 p. m.: dates, fourth Thursday of each month. A x 

IV. Superintendent, administrative principals, associated supervisory officers, 
and those desiring to become administrative principals: Place, assembly room, 
Franklin Administrative Building; hour. 3.45 p. m.; dates, second Thursday of 
each month. 7 


Each of the aforementioned meetings was presided over by the 
superintendent of schools. ; 


id 
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2. LIMITED MEETINGS 


he following meetings of faliz 
ering ptesscliool aa a or oe ee groups of officers were held 


_ Senior high school principals: Place, conf 

a ministration Une hour, 11 a. m. ; dates, thin Satrene” aes Franklin 

iL Spe ty ete A peuelbals and directors; Place, board roomy, JFtanklinei 

nor high schoo pices ee” first Saturday of each monty a 
Te ae ee age S: Place, conference room, s I 

in ‘Aaministration Building; hour, 11 a. m. to 12 m. ; dated fourth Sel hone 

each month. g urday of 


Fach one of these special meetin 


eerinteD abut gs was presided over by an assistant 
su é 


SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ MEETINGS 


Regarding the value of hi 
school principal says: 


Cooperative understanding of the senior high-scho inci 
about # desirable uniformity relative to the: pecibdeteek o> cratter ee 
activities. Formerly each high school selected for its commencement Gute 
the date apparently most convenient for that school. It was possible, dade 
this arrangement, for commencement exercises to be Separated from ‘one antic 
by 2 week. Prospective graduates were excused from classes at yaryin; 

riods—a situation which was obviously undesirable in the same school 
system. Through an understanding on the part of the senior high-school 

rincipals, Coan nls Cw ee ore now restricted to the same two nights 
ach sem me spective graduates are excus r ssi 
ia auvance of ae gridvation. £ ‘e excused from classes one week 

Another improvement, derived from cooperative understanding, 
in the adoption of a uniform schedule for science instruction, pipe eg 
time varied from five to seven periods a week. A seven-hour schedule las 
now been adopted. Not only colleges accepting students from the different 
jocal high schools were in a quandary concerning these varying schedules but the 
accrediting organization for the Middle States and Maryland has evidently had 
some difficulty in understanding the varying allotments of time in respect to 
the sciences. The uniformity has been a needed one. 

One of the outstanding achievements of the current year, from the standpoint 
of secondary work, has been the liberalizing of the course of study by making 
the foreign languages electives instead of prescribed subjects. Junior and 
senior high-school principals entered the conference with opposing views, but 
emerged with a unanimous report to the superintendent to change a practice 
which had the weight of tradition to support it. The procedure served as an 
excellent example of what the symposium method can accomplish. 


gh-school principals’ meetings, a high- 


B. Teacuers’ Councr 


A teachers’ council is a body consisting of elective delegates and ex 
officio officers. Its ideals, purposes, and membership are contained in 
the following two articles of its constitution: 


ARTICLE II.—IpEALS AND PURPOSES 


‘The teachers’ council should be the means whereby the Board of Education 
and the superintendent on the one hand and the teaching corps on the other 
may arrive at a mutual understanding of school problems. The council should 
occupy the position of a liaison officer. It should be an agency for instruction 
jn school matters of the Board of Education, the superintendent, the officials, 
and the teachers. 

The teachers’ council should be an advisory not an administrative body; it 
should realize that it is not to usurp the prerogatives of the board or of the 


superintendent; it should not be a body for merely destructive criticism. Each 


~~ 
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delegate should represent fairly and frankly in the deliberations of the 


the views of the group which he represents. bs COUN. 
Endeayor should be made to have all the discussions of the council } tt 
action that is helpful and constructive. eaq to 


ArticLe IIT.—MEMBERSHIP 


The council shall consist of delegates elected by the members of ies 
pranches of the Washington public-school system according to the follows, tong 
of representation : NE Dian 


Divisions Diyis 
sions 
ItoIx to Xr Tota, 


Group I.—TEACHERS -—— 


Elementary schools, teachers: 
Kindergarten, primary------.------------ 
Intermediate, including teaching principals. 


Grovur IL.—SUPERVISION 


Medical staff, including nurses and doctors. 
Directors, supervisors, and heads of departments: 


Gnovr II.—ADMINISTRATION 


. 


Administrative principals, including principal of Americanization schools... 


pupae ae principals and attendance officers. --.- ewe nnn sense eo tne n asta 
Principals and assistant principals of high, junior-high, and normal schools 


Superintendents.......-------------------------+--===---------> rH 


Grovur V.—JANITORIAL 


Janitors, assistant Janitors, engineers, assistant engineers, electricians, fire- 
men, coal Sct skilled Inborers, laborers, cleaners, charwomon, gar- 


gue ees 


deners, and night watchmen.. 1 
Grand total ap 
38 


The following report covering the work of the Teachers? , 
for the school year 1927-28 will illustrate the variety ane nine 
tance of the subjects considered by the council: yas 


To THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Sm: The Teachers’ Council has, during the year 1927-28, gi 
: s, duril » given serious 
sideration to seyeral problems of yital importance to the si sna 
the teaching personnel. : ances stam ang bp 
Early in the year a committee was appointed to study the opti 
e s s ptions pro 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, under the ace Sontcey 
upon them in the teachers’ retirement law. Recommendations made by the 
committee and indorsed by the council were submitted to the Board of Bduen. 
tion and certain questions and suggestions were presented to the auditor of the 
District of Columbia, with the hope that the meaning and effect of the several 
prone eo lee made ea definite and such minor changes might be adopted 
ave been shown to be desirable in specific instan i icati 
eT erate pe ces in the application of 
Another committee of the council, after serious study, presented to th 
D cil, study, pres e coun 
a comprehensive report on conditions determining the granting of requests o 
teachers for short leaves of absence prior to the closing of school in June or be- 
fore July 1 on the part of officers. This report, after being adopted by the 


5 
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was forwarded to the su ho accepted and put into effect 


perintendent, Ww 
profound consideration, the eo 
1) of the Board of Education grant 
pill ifed conditions, Hl 

spec ps were made by a committee of the council, in cons 
ae and teachers of the Stuart Junior Hig’ 
cip' 


al to Mr. Alexander T. Stuart, the fund contributed by teachers for this 
memor' being in the custody of the treasurer of the Teachers’ Council. 
as series of inspirational lectures arranged tute committee were 


l by the insti 

outstanding feature of the work of the council this year. The policy adopted 
oy lternating meetings of two types, those for the whole teaching body and 
of o for special groups, proved most Satisfactory, Speakers for both groups 
those lected after a thorough canvas of the system for suggestions. 
were S@’ * * ® . 

Bs sympathetic cooperation and support given the T 

T 1 of Education, the superintendent of schools, th 
Boar and other officers of the school sys 
GN of the council, and the m 
rated, toward making the Teachers’ Council fulfill the ideal set up in its con- 
divtion of being “ the means Whereby the Board of Education and the super- 
stitu dent, on the one hand, and the teaching corps, on the other, may arrive 
ey mutual understanding of school problems.” 


uncil vranimousl 


i y indorsed the amended 
ing educational 


leave to-teachers under 


ultation with the prin- 
h School, for the erection of a 


FLorENcE C, Mortracer, 
President. Teachers’ Council. 


C. Tracuers’ Ixstrrvtes 


A teachers’ institute has been recognized throughout the country as 
means of stimulating interest and giving professional encourage- 
nt to the teachers of a State or subdivision thereof, Teachers’ 
rastituted have been conducted in Washington for many years. 
me Dining the past few years, including the year 1927-28, the teachers? 
institutes have been under the general supervision of a committee 
of the Teachers’ Council, which has annually authorized the presi- 
a nt of the Teachers’ Council to appoint such ‘a committee, Best 
“The money with which to pay the speakers at the teachers’ insti- 
tutes is raised through voluntary contributions of teachers of a 
dollar, usually contributed every other year. , ee 
During the school year 1927-28 the institute committee organize 
1-conducted a series of general and special lectures of unusual 
alite and interest to the teachers and officers of Washington. (See 
ot No. 18 in Section I of this report for list of lecturers.) 


D. Course or Srupy Reviston 


izati i fficers is a fine 
rganization of committees of teachers and o: i 

ae cooperative undertaking in the improvement of ue 

of ud The advantage of this cooperative procedure es in the 

f ct that the best professional judgment of the whole schoo aru 

a prouent to bear upon a problem of common interest, and w on 

3 ch a revised course of study is approved for use, those who are to 

Back it in the classroom as well as those who are to supervise it are 

iliar with its provisions. 2 

tone eine committees were appointed to consider the courses 

of study in the subjects indicated and recommend modifications or 
extensions: 


17026—28——_6 
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COMMITTEE ON ARITHMETIC 


Position 


Name 


rincipal. 


Dr. E, G. Kimball, supervising 
Miss May ©. Breen, second-gra 
Mrs. Geneva J. Hecox, pr! 


ment. 

Mrs. Myrtle K. Werner, sixth-grade teacher. 
Miss Mario ©. Grafl_.. 
Miss Janice A. Browne. 
Mrs, Martha A. Winston. 
Miss Harriett D. Eldridg 
Miss Mary E. Rose..... 
Miss Viola H. Robinson 
Miss Loretta Hannan... 
Miss Annie G. Getty 
Mrs. Ann. J. Houston_.. 
Mrs. Margaret B. Duffey. 
Mrs. Mary L. McCauslan 
Miss Ruth O. Davis- 
Mrs, Carol J. Schaeffer. 
Mrs. Angella B. Bishop. 
Miss Rose M. Carroll 

Miss Elsie E. Michaelson 
Mr. Samuel D. Matthews. 
Mrs. Grace R. Freedman 
Mrs. Myrtle K. Werner_-- 


COMMITTEE ON ENGLISH 


je practice teacher. 
imary instruction depart- 


Schoo 


Division ry 
W I, 
ison N, ormal Schoo), 


Wall 
Webb, 5 


Monroe S; 
Wallach Sat 


Grade II... 
Grade IIT. 


“| Miss Mary L. Washington, pr' 


Mr. Selden M. Ely, supervising principal__ 
Miss Adelaide Davis, supervising principal 
Miss Mary E. Given, principal 


Miss A. Grace Alden. 
Mrs. Mabel T. Andre 
Miss Frances R. Finnie. 
Miss Ruth E. Barnes - 
Miss Eliza P. Shippen. 


Mrs. Janie F. Hilder-- 


Miss Norma J. Kale 
Miss Lillian A. Shewmaker~ 


Mrs. Blanche M. Lewis__.. 
Miss Eva M. McCubbin 
Miss Edith A: Matthews. 


COMMITTER ON GROGRAPHY 


Buchanan s¢ 

Mott Schoo}. 0° 
enning Sch 

Peabody School 

Miner Normal P 
School, TACtIgg 

West School, 

Banneker-Jones 

Emery School, 

Lovejoy Schoo}, 

Curtis School. s 

son Ni 

School, Practicg 


Carbery Schoo) 
Brown School: 
Twining School. 
Carbery School, 
Fillmore School, 
Birney School, * 
Harrison School 
Henry School, * 
Garrison School, : 


School, 


Miss Janet McWilliam, supervising principal. 


Miss Agnes F. Garrels, teacher of geography... 
Mrs. Maude F. W: teacher of eighth grade 
Miss Elizabeth A. 


primary instruction. 
Mr. James L. Minor. 


Kindergarten ___-_---_ ..' Miss Catherine Brackett_. 
Mrs. Katherine E. 

(rete tee ee eet 

CECT Te ace ees 

Grade III_______________ Miss Marie Turner. 

eg 

Grade IV_ 


‘omni 
‘ummer, supervising principal. _ 
Mrs. Maude M. Rivers, assistant to director of 


-| Divisi 1 

whith M, IV, and 
Vilson Norm 

Burrville School nook 

Division VII. 


Miner Ni 
Schooh, nat Practice 


Burroughs Sch 

Payne School. ah 
Edmonds School. 

Park View School, 
Petworth School. 
Johnson School. 
Maeruder Scucal. 

or 
School pres 


Seaton-Blake School. 
Wormley Bclioal ty 
re School. 
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cOMMITTE 
DON Gtoararny—continued 
Position Name 
School 
et ER 
Ludlow School, 
Bryan School; 
Mott School. 
Congress Heights School. 
Mrs. Obzene M. Walker 
Miss Audrey V. Hazel Brulee School. 
Mrs. Juanita 8. Winn. Brent School, 
---| Thomson School, 
~.| Mr. Henry w. Draper, supervisi e 
Chairman— + Miss Cornelia Whitney) teaches rnelpals ae. Division I. 
Subebairman ae iy. rh nitney, teacher, of history and Wilson Normal School, 
eeennerannneen-=| JT. ell. Renfro, principal. 
Secretary ittee_-.| Miss Ida M. Lind Lovejoy School. 
Kavisory Comm struction. Feieerant : 
Miss Marguerite E. 
Mr. cAlgHitast 6. tomas: teacher of geography __. Miner Normal School. 
ees we) iss Harriet I, Zeiders.__ | ppurville School. 
Kindergarten. Miss Annie 8, Johnson. -| Thomson School, 
Me EON Miss Katherine F. Bergin -| Phillips School. 
Grade T--- Miss Alice V, Miller. -| Thomson School. 
Mrs. Virginia 8. Peters ei or Achioal: 
vine s2- LOE Mrs. Marion Y. Brunner -| Garrison School, 
Grade I-. Miss Phyllis L. Patterson. +), Btookland School. 
Bis Mary D. Dorn spear ateol 
cea Peters asda iss Ruby R, Patterso: | eed 
Grade IIL. - Miss Dorothy i Lava +, Peabody-Hilton School, 
Miss Sarah P. Arnold... rau eee 
ee iss Marga . ly 
Grade IV----4« Nr Tila Re Devinetterson Peabody-Hilton School. 
Mrs, Edna W. Pinkard. =} eremeon School. 
Miss Margarot W. Standifor | ei) Sehoak 
Miss Elizabeth V. Lindsay il rhapase eget. 
Miss Dorothy Gilbert... svat Noches 
; Miss Evelyn L. Kemp +} Woodrlage Seton 
scabs welt sssu)Miss Lillian Halley_.> aleCretian aie 
4Grade)” = Miss Mary H. Donahue | eaten Seu ook. 
Mrs. Elsie A. Browne. s Cleveland School 
Miss Elizabeth V. Waddoy. <| Corcoran-J; ce : School 
Miss Elsie M. Alwine..- | Wallach-Towers School, 
Mrs. Bessie I, Van Driesen. 5 Wheatley School. ae 
Miss Lillian A. Duckett__ | J. F. Cook School 
sGrade VIL +-.200L22222- Mrs. Margaret 8. Conway. -| Woodridge School. 
Mrs. May V. Beller... | Pierce- Webb School. 
Miss Constance A. Backus -| Curtis-Hyde School. 
Miss Elsie E. Green.__ -| Grant School. ¥ 
Miss Dora FP. McClure. -| Fairbrother School. 
Mrs. Hariett G. Dixon__ -| Garrison School. 
COMMITTEB ON READING AND LITERATURE 
WOialfmane dee shoe nee | Miss Rose Lees Hardy, assistant superintendent {n 
be aD Ming Gere Rises wee oe dat ol 
ik SBE BLY 5 lara Hickman, assistant rector of pri- 
bia Mus Mary Be Pri ls primary teache Wilson Normal School. 
ittee ~~. Mary R. Par! in, primary teacher__ ison Norm: fs 
Advisory;comm Mr. Leon L. Perry, supervising principal. Division XII. 
Miss Emma F. G. Merritt, pees principal Division X-XI. 
Be poate Ce Tenis, princip: eee patoe ; 
SOT ES Miss Grace M. Janney__ - lomson Schoo! 
Pa CEM pry | Belin hoa 
Pree ravers || Miss Sibyl! Shewmaker. -| Ee! mn School. 
iQue ‘Miss Alice V. Keliher. -| Thomson School. 
Mrs. Sara F. Clark. -| Montgomery School 
Voradé 1 BI ‘Mrs. Maria B. Culbertson =} Thomson School. 
a Miss Nellie C. Harrington -| Reservoir School. 
Mrs. Emma H. Roberts. -| Cleveland School. 
‘Ggypme Deena Miss Margaret P. Murray -| Bryan School. 
Miss Mayme R. Lewis. .| Bruce School. 
‘GER en __| Miss Ethel M. Warde. =| Kenley School 
ms Miss Ethel L. Carney- -| Fark View! School. 
Miss Blanche M. Parker | SRE 
A .1.___| Miss Sar: - Clokey__.-- 4 seed = 
Co eS Mrs. Lorraine H. Pinchback -| Garrison School, 
‘Grade VI-___-_----- | Miss Francis M. Croswell___ -], Thomson School. 


sinie 


Miss Rosemary L. McNamara. 
“Mrs. Martha C. Brent______ 


-| EL D. Cooke School. 


Crummell School. 


y 
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PLACING TEACHERS ON COMMITTEES 


The placing of teachers on committees a officers for the are 
eration of common problems is commented on by a Superyssid. 
principal as follows: Mg 

i 3) inte inting teachers to ge 

The practice of the superintendent in appoil E r serve 
mittees with officers is beneficial to the teachers. It gives the teieh com, 
broader yiew of the school system as a whole and also the experign 
planning for the work of others rather than for herself alone, ea 

In serving on the committee for the course of study a teacher ha, Nf. 
do much research work not only for subject matter but for methods, ain ad to 
outcomes. The organization of material selected, into a logical outline, a ang 
nating the main topics, subordinating others is in itself fine menta) trai org. 

Working with such a group creates not only sympathy but a © i 


learey 28 
standing between the teacher at work and her superior officer, r Under. 


E. Boarps or EXAMINERS 


The law provides for two boards of examiners, one for the aca 
nation of persons who desire to teach in the white schools and a 
other for the examination of persons who desire to teach in the cole he 
schools. By law each board consists of the superintendent of eat Ted 
as chairman and not less than four nor more than six members 8 
the supervisory or teaching staff. Appointments of such memberg 
the supervisory and teaching staff are annually made by the Board ; 
Education on recommendation of the superintendent of schools a 

The law further provides that there shall be a chief examiney fi 
the board of examiners for white schools, who shall devote al] of his 
time to that position, and that an assistant superintendent jn re 
colored schools shall be designated by the superintendent of schools 
as chief examiner for the board of examiners for the colored schoo] 

All members of the two boards of examiners serve without “hl di. 
tional compensation except the chief examiner for the white schools, 

It has been the practice of the superintendent to recommend for 
appointment teachers and officers representing the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools, based on the comparative amount of 
work of the board of examiners in these respective divisions of the 
school system. During the period of the preparation o questions 
and the making of other arrangements for teachers’ examinations the 
work of the boards of examiners is heavy. The teachers and Officers 
who are appointed to the boards of examiners are called upon to 
render a very important professional service. They must spend much 
of their time outside of school hours in doing the work thus imposed 
upon them. 

In order that an assignment of a teacher or an officer to the board 
of examiners may not become too much of a burden, it has been the 
general practice to continue an appointment for a period of not more 
than two years. In 1927-28 the boards of examiners were as follows: 


DIVISIONS I-Ix 


Mrs. Myrtle K. Werner, teacher of grade 6, Wallach School. 
Mrs. Florence N. Cornell, teacher of mathematics, Columbia Junior 
High School. 


Miss Mary R. Parkman, teacher in charge of English and literature, 
Wilson Normal School. 
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Mr: Howard P. Safford, principal Macfar i i 
rf {r, George 2 j ones, head of the dipdreany Of heat ae 
Bee fis Fiptieetoote ory in junior 


DIVISIONS X-XIIT 


Miss Valerie E. Chase, supplementar 
AAiss Sadie I. Daniel, teachér of hist 
Mr. Joseph G. Logan, teacher of ge 


y teacher, Bruce School. 
tory, Dunbar High School. 


At gees os neral science, Shaw Junior High 
-s, Mary H. mer i i 
“ae eu » teacher of English and history, Randall 


Mr. Roscoe I. Vaughn, head of th 


Ros h e departm i 
ing in junior and senior high schools. : SET ASAT ea 


F. Boarps or Apmisston ror Hicu Scuoors 


he enrollment of pupils in hig’ . , 
Boil various sections ofthe babies att ae Mastengten 
trative problem. In order that this ron aay fe ottaate aaa 
ceding the opening of the high schools and Be be handled & By 
peditiously as possible, the superintendent annually appoints two 
boards of admission, one for the white schools and one for the colored 
chools. 

~ These boards hold daily sessions for several days 
opening of schools and receive and pass on the cred 
by students from other schools who desire to enter the first or an: 
subsequent year of our senior high-school course. The members of 
the boards of admission must be familiar with the standing of schools 
in the several States and must also haye detailed knowledge of the | 
courses of study in the several high schools of Washington in order 
{hat they may properly evaluate the credentials presented and advise 
students as to the amount of credit toward graduation that will be 
allowed in the different high schools of Washington. Applications 
for placement in the several high schools are received by the boards 
of admission and forwarded to the respective assistant superintend- 
ents for indorsement. 

The high schools of the District of Columbia and the parents of 
pupils who appear before these boards of admission owe the members 
of the boards a debt of gratitude for several days of burdensome work 
undertaken by them preceding the opening of schools twice each 


preceding the 
entials presented 


ear. 
The boards of admission during the school year 1927-28 were made 
up of the following persons: 


DIVISIONS I-IX 


Mr. William P. Hay, head of the department of biology and 
chemistry in junior and senior high schools. 

Miss Jessie B. Edmonson, teacher of mathematics, Western High 
School. 

Dr. Arcturus L. Howard, head of the department of business prac- 
tice in junior and senior high schools. 


a 


Miss Mabel C. Hawes, head of the department of Latin ia ia 


and senior high schools. . Niop 
Miss Dorothea F. Sherman, teacher of English, Centra] 1% 
Tigh 


School. 
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DIVISIONS X—XIIT 


Mr. Clarence O. Lewis, teacher of mathematics, Dunbay Hy 
Igh 


School. ; 
Mr. Cato W. Adams, teacher of mathematics, Armstrong Hi 
igh 


School. ! 
Mr. Walker L. Savoy, teacher of English and history. Fra 
: Neig 


Junior High School. : 
Mr. William F. DeBardeleben, teacher of biology, Miner Not 
Nal 


School. 
G. Boarp or APPoRTIONMENTS 


Some of the appropriations for various activities in the schoo 


tem are made in lump sums. Hence it becomes necessary not oi | 
distribute these lump sums over the school year in accordance ae 
vith 

| 


the provisions of law and the administrative procedure set up 
auditor but also to provide for their distribution among the ¢¢ the 
throughout the school system. ey Hoolg 

The apportionment of these lump-sum a JOR Ao is h 
financial and an educational matter. Accordingly, the superinien 
ent has constituted, with the approval of the Board of Educat; a 
board made up of educational and financial officials of the ach? a 
system. wrod 

During the school year 1927-28 the board of apportionments 
made up of the same officers who have served the school syste was 
that capacity for a number of years, as follows: a Fa 

Mr. Stephen E. Kramer, first assistant superintendent, chair 

Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, first assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Robert L. Haycock, assistant superintendent. 

Maj. Raymond O. Wilmarth, assistant superintendent in charg 
business affairs. n° OF 

Mr. John A. Chamberlain, supervisor of manual training, 

Mr. Richmond W. Holt, chief accountant, secretary. = 

It is the function of this board to consider the comparative ne d 
of the school system and to distribute the money available for the 
various activities for which it is appropriated in accordance with the 
respective needs of the schools and divisions of the city. In view of 
the fact that many of these appropriations are insufficient to ies 
the increased demands from year to year, the board of a 
ments is inevitably engaged in the rather thankless task of trying ‘s 
make a dollar satisfy more than a dollar need. ” aoa 


Man, 


H. Boarp or Inquiry 


There are approximately 550 persons who constitute the custodial 
staff of the school system. It is the function of these engineers 
janitors, laborers, coal passers, and others to care for the 168 school 
buildings in the District of Columbia. 
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ecasionally a building is not pro 
oseasionally a building has to be closed for | 


proper action of the superintendent o 
th ae approval of the Board of Ed 
EU ay ak 

The board of inquiry for the school year 1997. 

wing : 
son Stephen E. Kramer, first’ a 

Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, first 

Maj. Raymond O. Wilmarth 
pusiness affairs. cake 

Mr. Thomas J. Jones, Janitor, McKinley High School. 

Mr. Edward W. Crump, engineer, Miner Normal School. 

The three educational officers are selected by the superintendent 
of schools. The two Janitors are elected by the janitors, one from 
among the janitors of the white schools and the other from among 
the janitors of the colored schools. 

Every complaint about an unsatisfactory condition in a building, 
the closing of a building for lack of heat, and any other incident that 
may be caused by dereliction in duty on the part of a janitor is re- 
ferred by the superintendent of schools to the board of inquiry for 
investigation and report. That board conduets hearings, takes testi- 
mony of witnesses, and makes its report to the superintendent. 

Their recommendations may be for dismissal, for a reprimand, for 
the consideration in the rating of the janitor at the end of the year, 
or for his complete exoneration, 

The superintendent desires to record here his appreciation of the 
service rendered by these officers who make up the trial board and 
to note the improvement that has taken place since the inauguration 
of this plan of dealing with matters dealt with by the board of 
inquiry. $ 

I. Texrsoox Comsurrees 


—28 consisted of the 


ssistant superintendent, chairman. 
assistant superintendent. 


, assistant superintendent in charge of 


Obviously the selection of appropriate textbooks to be used by 

ublic-school pupils is an important professional task. In order that 
teachers who use textbooks may have an appropriate opportunity to 
express their views regarding books in use and any books that are 
available for introduction into use, the superintendent has consti- 
tuted committees on textbooks, made up of teachers and adminis- 
trative officers. sed 

It is the function of these committees to receive from teachers and 
officers suggestions of changes in textbooks, to evaluate these sugges- 
tions, and to recommend to the superintendent of schools revisions 
in textbook adoptions growing out of the deliberations of the 
committees. ‘ : 

The textbook committees are appointed by the superintendent 
early in each school year, are asked to begin their work at once, and 
are expected to make a report to the superintendent by February 1. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Following the reports of the textbook committees, the superi 

ent makes his recommendations to the Board of Education repatehd. 

the discontinuance of books in use and the adoption of new booking 
S, 


The textbook committees for the school year 1927-98 \, 
ere 
follows: 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Henry W. Draper, supervising principal, Division TI, chairman 
Miss Adelaide Davis, supervising principal, Division VI. ; 

Miss Rose Lees Hardy, assistant superintendent, Divisions I-rx, 

Miss Katie C. Lewis, principal, Bruce School. 

Miss Florence Lyddane, teacher of grade 8, Hyde School, 

Mrs. Willa CG. Mayer, director of primary instruction, Divisions NEN 
Miss Emma F, G. Merritt, supervising principal, Divisions X—xy, XQ, 
Mr. Walter B. Patterson, supervisor of special activities, Divisions ie 
Miss Mildren EB. Steele, teacher of grade 3, Thomson School. “IX, 
Miss Mary L. Washington, principal, Mott School. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mr. Charles Hart, principal, Bastern High School, chairman. 
Mrs. Agnes I. Kinnear, teacher of history and mathematics, Langley J, 
UNiop 


High School. 
Miss Mineola Kirkland, principal, Shaw Junior High School. 


Miss Lula M. MacIntosh, teacher of English and history, Hine Tunior u 
High 


School. 
Miss Caroline B. Toner, teacher of English and history, Macfarlang Ju 
Diop 


High School. 


SENIOR HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Charles Hart, principal, Eastern High School, chairman. 

Miss Nancy F. Brown, teacher of English, Dunbar High School, 

Miss Ethel ©. Harris, head of the department of mathematies, Divis) 
ong 


X-XIII. 
Mrs. Daisy I. Huff, teacher of Spanish, Business High School. 
Mr. George J. Jones, head of the department of history, Divisipns 1x 


J. Comunarrers oN Homocenrous Grourine or Portis 


Each year the superintendent selects an important subject 
consideration at the meetings of the year with the complete pragees 
administrative and supervisory officers. During the school oO 
1926-27 the subject was Supervision of Instruction. Durin ob 
school year 1927-28 it was Homogeneous Grouping of Pupils oo 
Following the discussion at each meeting the superintendent 
pointed a committee to give further study to the subject of the 
meeting. ; 
At the close of the past year these committees presented prelimi 
nary reports and have been continued during the next school vena 
Perhaps no other subject is prompting more general attention a d 
receiving more thoroughgoing consideration than the significance of 
individual differences among children and the possibility and dea 
bility of better classification of children for instruction purposes, 
‘The teachers and officers who make up these several committees A 
rendering an important service, and the final results of their stud 
will undoubtedly be of material value to the teaching profession ot 
Washington in determining various important Sahin: connected 
with the attempt to organize children into homogeneous groups. _ 
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COMMENT on ABILITY GROUPING 


A junior high school principal makes the following statement : 
5S o . 


ted with pleasure th 
We have not ne organization | i 
in Drontiation of courses ot study fy ErOBDINE, especialy wien rane ee 
en Ses s me ; 
arpa needs bc peter et the! fastest and slowest ability 
We feel tha struc eeinnings have been made py the | 
chers and apd os have ile year constituted 9 fatationas an ca “ 
tional guidance com: ee. This Work, culminating jn the splendia ot 
fons of Doctor Allen, of Providence, augurs niuch for th : tute 


ane improvement of our schoo] guidance work, he near future 


* The following are the committees on the various subjects indicated: 


1. FINANCIAL ASPECTS Or HOMOGENEous GROUPING 


Miss Hlizabeth A. Hummer, superyisin 


, Edmonds-Maury School 
Mr. Leon L. Perry, supervising principal, Division XII. on 


2, SIZE OF CLASSES 


Mr. Alvin W. Miller, principal, Central High School, chairman, 
Mr. Howard P. Safford, principal, Macfarland Junior High School 
(a) Subcommittee on nation-wide practice: : 
Miss Lou B, Ballenger, principal, Corcoran-Jackson School 
Mr. Walter L, Smith, principal, Dunbar High School. ‘ 
(b) Subcommittee on local elementary schools: — 
Mr. John ©. Bruce, supervising principal, Division XIII. 
Miss Mary W. Frank, principal, Petworth School. 
Mr. Joseph P. Gillem, principal, Cardozo-Bell School. 
Dr. Ephraim G, Kimball, supervising principal, Division III. 
Miss Imogene Wormley, director of kindergartens, Divisions 
X-XIII. 
(¢) Subcommittee on local junior high schools: 
Mr, William J. Wallis, head of the department of mathematies, 
Divisions I-TX. 
Mr. G. Smith Wormley, principal, Randall Junior High School. 
Mr. Howard P. Safford, principal, Macfarland Junior High School. 
(d) Subcommittee on local senior high and normal schools: 
Mr. Alvin W. Miller, principal, Central High School. 
Miss Otelia Cromwell, head of the department of English and 
history, Divisions X—XIIT. 


3, TO FORMULATE THE NEXT STEPS IN X-Y-Z GROUPING 


Miss Bertie Backus, principal, Powell Junior High School, chairman. 
(a) Subcommittee on definition of terms: 
Mr. Walter L. Smith, principal, Dunbar High School. 
Miss Mineola Kirkland, principal, Shaw Junior High School. 
Mr. Charles K. Finckel, principal, Thomson School. 
Miss Mary L. Washington, principal, Mott School. 
Prof. René Samson, head of the department of modern languages, 
Divisions 1-LX. 
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(b) Subcommittee to determine the factors that shall be consiq 
rouping : 
Mr Warotd BP. Warner, principal, Hine Junior High Schoo} 
Mr. Allan Davis, principal, Business High School. yi 
Miss Mary BP. Graves, principal, Ketcham-Van Buren 
Mr. Leon L. Perry, supervising principal, Division Xqq, 
Miss Rose L. Nixon, director of drawing, Divisions Xxny 
(c) Subcommittee to determine outcomes: €9R % 
Mr. Walter B. Patterson, supervising principal, Division a 
Mr. Frank C. Daniel, principal, MeKinley High Schoo. Xx. 
Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad, director of physical training, Divigy 
I-IX. slo 
Mr, Nelson BH. Weatherless, head of the departme h 
Divisions X—XIII. 


req 


Schoo}, 


Nt of Sei neg 
y 


aL Ls area . OF MPLETION OF THE S 
4, TECHNICAL CERTIFICATION OF THE COMPLETI COURSE OF Stuy 


Miss Anna D. Halberg, principal, Wilson Normal School, chairman, 
(a) Subcommittee on certification for X-Y-Z groups in the nor 
senior high schools: 
Mr. Charles Hart, principal, Bastern High School. 
Miss Anna D. Halberg, principal, Wilson Normal Schoo) 
Mr, James A. Turner, principal, Miner Normal School, 
(b) Subcommittee on certification for X-Y-Z groups in the junj 
schools: 
Miss Bertie Backus, principal, Powell Junior High Schoo}, 
Mr, Ralph W. Strawbridge, principal, Jefferson Junior High 8 
Mr. Robert N. Mattingly, principal, Francis Junior High Sch, Choo}, 
Miss Sarah B. Simons, head of the department of English 
sions I-IX. » Diyi. 
Mi Sthel ©. Harris, head of the department of mathem 
Divisions XXIII. tics, 
(c) Subcommittee on certification for X-Y-Z groups in the element 
schools: ary 
Miss Adelaide Davis, supervising principal, Division yr, 
Mr. Henry W. Draper, supervising principal, Division T, 
Miss Emma F, G. Merritt, supervising principal, Divisions XX] 


mal ang 


or high 


Miss Constance A. D. Luebkert, principal, Eaton School, 
Miss Mary E. Draney, principal, Burroughs School. 
M Mildred B. Gibbs, principal, Stevens School. 


wv 


Emma S. Jacobs, director of domestic science, Divisions Ix. 
Mrs. Julia W. Shaw, director of household arts, Divisions XOX 


5. TO STUDY GENERAL ASPECTS OF X-Y-Z GROUPING 


Miss Jessie LaSalle, assistant superintendent, Divisions I-IX, chairman 
Mrs. Imogene Ruediger, teacher of sixth grade, Eaton School. i 
Miss Evelyn R. Thompson, teacher of mathematics, Western High School 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENTS OF COOPERATION 


The following statements summarize some of the impressions of 
officers regarding the cooperative procedure which has been estab- 
lished for the handling of the educational problems of the school 
system : 

From A SuperRvIstnG Principat, Divistons I-IX 


I. Cooperative undertakings of officers, principals, and teachers, resulting in 
greatly improved conditions for teaching as a result of homogeneous grouping, 

II. Educational leadership through teachers’ meetings with superintendent, 
assistant superintendents, and supervisors. 

III. Work on committees on X, Y, Z grouping, especially that of teachers 
working out a technique for the different ability groups which I have discussed 
fully in my part of the supervisors’ report. : 
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7, Observation of work of superior teacher: 7 
yupervisors and assistant superintendents by those less strong, arranged 
by "personal conferences with teachers regarding their , 
college courses to parang) work and ambitions 
(1. piscussion At Sea, Morning conferences, especial 
toward more ans ae consideration of the question of tianat vie one leading 
ne Aaa eee Lea er of pupils from 
0 < 5 ' ¥ 
i. Sigh f in living, conditions 
at furniture—with hopes for better things Heaton 
vill. Plans for a new five-year building program 
X! Attendance upon the National Education Association 
rs and teachers. convention by offi- 
X. Retirement of incapacitated teachers, 


‘ough painting, 
ed’ g, new shades, 


£e 


uM A JuNior H s + 

From 1GH ScHoor Prryerpar, Divisions X-XIII 
principals of junior and senior high schools pes 

sadyerintenclent Wilkinson, discussed tite Antes ea ee First Assistant 

activities of principals and heads of departments for the ase Ueniicetrable 
A committee of junior high school principals, with honk 

jead of the department of business training, worked ont a. se ae pene 

fithe course of studs and change of time allotment in clerical practice, Anz 

som cl r milar ¢ f y x 

Be ral changes for foreign languages in the junior 

. Teachers participated with the heads o f 
A course of study in clerical practice, pa ceeruen tsa writing the re- 
4, Teachers and officers compose the textbook ¢ 
amination of books and recomine: 
devolve upon these committees, 

5. Teachers and officers have been at work this ear, in i S 
by the superintendent, to study administrative fiat of X, az gett ree 
formulate reports of their studies, pT ESS TE 

g. A committee of teachers and officers has been studying questi i 
on social hygiene instruction in our schools. Meetings for (ences ad ieee 
and ail Al Bere pen Sano under the joint auspices of the 

ard of Education, parent-teacher federations, and the i i ol 
ee the District of Columbia, pououeyeleue Society 

7, Interschool and intraschool committees haye functioned 
plans for character education, in the study of 

8, Citizens, school officials, and the Board of Education haye met to con- 
sider the educational needs of the several communities, 

9, Visual education and health objectives have been the subject of study by 
nior high school principals. 

10. Committees of teachers and officers haye worked out articulation of 
junior and senior high-school courses and unification of seventh and eighth 
grade elementary-school and junior high school courses. : 

41. During the school year 1925-26 the administrative and supervisory offi- 
cers devoted their monthly meetings to a consideration of the general subject 
of supervision. p 

412. University extension courses of graduate school grade have been main- 
tained for Washington teachers, with professors from Columbia University. 

13. Relations have been established with Howard University, whereby seniors 
of Teachers’ College are given the opportunity for observation and limited 
participation in junior high school classes. 

14, Officers of the system contribute to the training of the student teachers 
by lectures to the classes in education, 

15. Professors from Howard University and officials and teachers in our 
own school have participated as speakers or hearers in annual series of pro- 
fessional faculty meetings. 


As an evidence of cooperation with the Public Library a junior 
high school principal submits the following statement: 


J am also inclosing copies of reading lists developed at the Langley Junior 
High School this year with the assistance and cooperation of the children’s 
department of the Public Library. This shows the cooperation of District 
agencies, as well as what I believe to be an important emphasis in secondary 
education—namely, its training for ayocational and leisure-time activities. 


ommittees in our school. Ex- 
ndations for discontinuances and new adoptions 


ju 


>. 
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Secrion V.—Prooress iy THE 5-YEAR Scoot Buripryg Prog 
Ray 

The following pages indicate the progress that has been a i 
date (September 30, 1928) in carrying out the provisions fe ts 
5-year school-building program act approved February 26, 1925 the 
The information includes (1) building items appropriated 
through June 30, 1929; (2) land items purchased through Septemc? 
30, 1928; and (3) building and land items authorized in the piber 
school-building program act but not yet appropriated for, “Yeap 


1, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The building needs in the elementary schools are to be met thy, 
the construction of elementary school buildings and junior high . 
buildings. Accordingly the following tabulation includes the cay, 
of each junior high school for pupils of grades 7 and 8, (‘Thee an 
tional capacity of each junior high school for pupils of eraes di. 
included under high schools.) 9 ig 


igh 
Choo} 


FIRST DIVISION 


Building items appropriated for through June 380, 1929: 
Elementary schools— 
Second deficiency, 1925—Oyster_-----~----- 
Appropriation act, 1928—Potomac Heights. 
Appropriation act, 1929—Grant Roadszesct= 


Junior high schools— 
Appropriation act, ie 
Appropriation act, 1928 Gordon. 


Land items purchased through September 30, 1928: 
Elementary schools— 
Grant Road site. 
Potomac Heights site. 
Eaton playground. 
Jackson playground. 
Brown site and playground. 
Junior high school—Gordon site. 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Elementary schools— 
BD 2 per A A a Ba aS 9 
Addison playground. 
Connecticut Avenue and Upton Street site. 
Foxhall Road and Calvert Street site. 
Wesley Heights site. 
Junior high schools— 
Reno site. 
Lite he) Be EE oe a) Bese ees hs Ee 12 


SECOND DIVISION 


Building items appropriated for through June 30, 1929: None. 
Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 

Elementary schools—Morgan playground. 

Junior high schools—None. 
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and land items not yet a 7 ‘ 
puilding classrooms were authorised for: 
ovided by construction in adjoining divisions, 


Purebased i hence authorized program for the divis 


Relief is 
One Jand item fiat been 
ion is complete, 


THIRD DIVISION 


ing items appropriated for throug! 2 
Bullgyementary schools— gh June 30, 1929: 


Second deficiency, 1925—Brightw Classrooms 
Appropriation act, 1926— OCU es cece ae aE 16 
Barnard__ 


Truesdell 

Whittier___ 
Appropriation act, 1927 

West gymnasium-assembly, 

Petworth sgymnasium-assembly, 

Appropriation act, 1928—Barnard_ 

Appropriation act, 1929— naan a= 2 
Fourteenth and Upshur_ 
Raymond <= 
Takoma gymnasium-assembly. 


Junior high schools— 
Appropriation act, 1926—Macfarland 
Appropriation act, 1928—Pay) (plans) --------. 
Appropriation act, 1929—Paul__ y 


Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 
. Elementary schools— 
Truesdell site. 
Brightwood site. 
Fourteenth and Upshur site. 
Sixteenth and Webster site. 
Alaska Avenue and Holly Street site. 
Junior high school—Paul site, 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Blementary schools— 
Truesdell___ 


Keene ~------ 4 

Hubbard playground. 4 

Johnson playground. 

Petworth playground. 

Alaska Avenue and Holly Street__ 8 

Bancroft 8 
24 


FOURTH DIVISION 


Building items appropriated for through June 30, 1929: 
Elementary schools— 
Appropriation act, 1928—Adams plans. 
Appropriation act, 1929—Adams____----_.--_ 
Junior high schools—None. 
Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 
Elementary schools—Adams site. 
Junior high schools—None. 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Elementary schools— 
Abbot site. 
JAN) ~ 0 nee pe 16 
Junior high schools—None. 
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FIFTH DIVISION 


Building items appropriated for through June 30, 1929: 


Elementary schools— 
Appropriation act, 1927— 
Burroughs —-- 
Woodridge 
Appropriation act, 1928—Langdon 


Junior high schools— 2 
Appropriation act, eu ah : 
Appropriation act, 1928 La NS) Oa anne < 

i? 
Totel=———= 
Land items purchasec Tr 
Elementary schools— 
Woodridge site. 
Langdon site. 
Eckington playground. 
Rhode Island Avenue and Twelfth Street site. 
Junior high schools: Brook! (Woodridge site. 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Elementary schools— 
Brookland playground. 
Michigan Avenue site. 

Junior high schools: Brookland-Woodridge-------------______ 

Pos 1g 


SIXTH DIVISION 


Building items appropriated for through June 30, 1929: 
Elementary schools—Appropriation act, 1928—Wheatley gymnasium 


assembly. 
Junior high schools—Appropriation act, 1926—Stuart__2_-_____ | 


Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 
Elementary schools— 
Wheatley playground. 
Peabody playground. 
Junior high schools (none). 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Elementary schools— 
Kenilworth __—-<-____—____——_--_-—_-=—-- ~~ = 
Geiting phyecuind Saeco 
Ludlow playground. 
Carbery playground. 
Junior high schools— 
Vicinity of Kingsman site. 
Vicinity of Kingsman___--------------------------------- » 


Total === 


SEVENTH DIVISION 


Building items appropriated for through June 30, 1929: 
Elementary schools—Appropriation act, 1928—Bryan. 
Junior high schools—Appropriation act, 1927—Hine-_________. 


Total__ 
Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 
Elementary schools—Ketcham-Van Buren playground. 
Junior high schools—None. 
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¢ and land items not y S 
B aeementary schools— © yet appropriated for: 
Buchanan___________ 4 
Lenox site, 1} Classrooms 
Lenox a 4 
Cranch play Se a a Bia ee a F 


Junior high schools—None, 


Total 


EIGHTH DIVISION 


ding items appropriated for 
Plementary schools— 
Appropriation act, 1927—Amidon 


ai through June 30, 1929 : 


Appropriation act, 1929—A 
to S. J. Bowen. yy 
Junior high schools—None, 
and items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: None 


jlding and land items not yet ss 
Be Blementary schools— yet appropriated for; 


Fairbrother site. 
Wairbrother= = scss 
Toner playground. 
Junior high schools— 
Jefferson site. 
Jefferson—_______ ERE 


priation for Amidon transferred 


TENTH DIVISION 


ilding Items appropriated for 
Be Blementary schools— through June 30, 1929: 
Appropriation act, 1926—Bruce 
Appropriation act, 1928—Wilson plans... 
Appropriation act, 1929—Wilson 


I 
! 
i 
I 


| 
Ola w 


Junior high schools— 
Appropriation act, 1926 
Appropriation act, ier} Francis__ 
Appropriation act, 1929—Francis. 


Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 
Elementary schools— 
Bruce site. 
Wormley playground. 
Montgomery playground, 
Junior high schools (none). 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Elementary schools— 
Wilson site. 
Military Road —_ 


Garrison site. 
GAP TIS O De reser eae me I ep Sa 8 
Stevenstplayeroun dase nnnOIE Sans: fo Sa arenes 
Sumner-Magruder playground. 

Junior high schools (none). 
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ELEVENTH DIVISION 


Building items appropriated for through June 30, 1929: 
Blementary schools— 

Appropriation act, 1927—Smothers. 

Appropriation act, 1929—Burrville 


and 
§ 
Junior high schools— oy yz 
Appropriation act, 19: } i SON sae. 
Appropriation act, 1928 Care SS a ae 
Total. _ 2 asa sees Ba a te en a 
Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: ek 


Elementary schools (none). 
Junior high schools—Garnet-Patterson site. 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Elementary schools— 
Smothers site. 
Deanwood — 
Crummell_- 
Slater-Langston playground. 
Deanwood site and playground. 
Junior high schools—None. 


Total 


TWELFTH DIVISION 


Building items appropriated for through June 30, 1929: None, 
Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 
Elementary schools—Health-school site. 
Junior high schools—None, 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for; 
Elementary schools— 
Banneker playground. 
Douglass-Simmons playground. 
Douglass-Simmons gymnasium-assembly. 
Jones playground. 
Health’ school#.. 22. 
Junior highrschools=Noues aay uekmn GST Sst ae 8 


THIRTEENTH DIVISION 
Building items appropriated for through June 80, 1929: 
Elementary schools— : 


Second deficiency, 1925—Bell_------- 
Appropriation act 1929—Old Bell-Card 


Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 
Elementary schools—Old Bell-Cardozo site. 
Junior high schools—None. 

Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Elementary schools— 

Giddings-Lincoln site. 

Giddings-Lincoln__ 

Birney site. 

Lovejoy gymnasium-assembly. 

Lovejoy site. 

Tg fee en 

Payne playground: == 8 

Syphax_______. 
Junior high schools—None. 


wena nn nnn nanan nn nnn nnnn nn. 18 


ee 
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2. Vocation ar Scroors 


5-year school building program act authori ne ee Cos 
Ee eth addition to one of the vocational eft construction 


b slow, this appropriation has already been made, * OS indicated 


s appropriated for throu 2) 4 Classrooms 
pullde MM. Washington gh June 30, 1929: Appropriation act, 


Puilding and land items not yet appropriated for—None, Washington site, 


8. Hicr Scxoors 


The need for additional accommodations’ for hi 


in the 5-year school building rogram act by provisi 

mer truction of junior high schools and additional hi Wbchecd as 
commodations. Accordingly, the estimated capacity of each junior 
sae school for pupils of grade 9 js included in the following 
tabulation. hool-buildi 

The 5-year school-building Program act authorizes the con: i 

of accommodations for 5,820 high-school pupils. Approtiatioes 
have been made through J une 80, 1929, for 3,420 high-school upils, 
Jeaving 2 balance of 2,400 pupils yet to be provided for. The ollow- 
ing table summarizes by divisions the classrooms authorized in the 
5-year building program, the classrooms appropriated for throuch 
June 80, 1929, and the classrooms not yet appropriated for. = 


Building items appropriated for through June 30, 1929: 


gh-school pupils is 


Second deficiency, 1925—Randall rie 
Appropriation act, 1926—Macfarland to 
Appropriation act, 1926—Stuart_ oo 
Appropriation act, 1926 }Prancis 

Appropriation act, 1927 205 
Appropriation act, 1927—Hine. a 


Appropriation act, 1905} 


Appropriation act, 1928 205 
A ppropeialon act, 1927 
Appropriation act, 1928 205 


Appropriation act, 1908} 
Baptogelation act, 1928 


ior high schools— 
ip Sanoud deficiency, 1925 
Appropriation act, 1926 
Appropriation act, 1927 (McKinley... 1, 800 
Appropriation act, 1928 
Appropriation act, 1929 


17026—28——7 
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Land items purchased through Sept. 30, 1928: 
Senior high schools—Dunbar, land for athletic field, 
Building and land items not yet appropriated for: 
Junior high schools— 
Reno 
Brookland-Woodridge- 
Vicinity of Kingsman_ 
Jefferson 


Senior high schools— 
Busines 


Armstrong site, a 
Dunbar, grading athletic field. —— 
Western, grading athletic field. 
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